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It is now above eleven years since the writer of 
the followirif^ pftgwii, in one of tlie early Numbers 
of the Tracts for the Times, cxpresaed himself 
thus:— 

" C^MUiideruig the tdgh ^fbt, and (he eCroug ulainu of the Clmrdi 
of Rnrnc itud iu dciwndencies on mir wlmiratJoD. rCTeronce, love, uid 
graliludis liotr ouultl wt> vrithntaiiil it, aa nv (Id; bow oouIJ wc 
refraiu from bciug ratltod into tcAiJcnieM, *n>l raehin^ itito cviu- 
mtntioi with it, bat for ibe words of Troth itMlf, which bid lu prvfor 
it to the nholc vrurld ? 'He llmt lun^tli tslUvr or mi^ilh(<r mure tJian 
Me, ta ii<il worthy of Mc' How could w leam to be sevtrp, aiul 
cxACote jnd^ent, bat for the warning of IktoMis agtunet cveu a 
dhnnfly-gifliHl IvacIivt who should [in.'acli aw gwU, and this 
aoathruia of St. Fan] crcn against Angela aad Apostles who iJiauk] 
bring in a n«w doctrioii?"' 

He little thought, when he so wrote, that the 
time would ever come, when he should feci the 
obstacle, which he ajwlie of as Ijing in the way 
of communion with the Church of Rome, to be 
destitute of solid foundation. 

The following Work is directed towards its re- 
moval. 

Having in former Publications (Krected atCen* 
tiou to the supposed difficulty, he considers hiinself 
■ Bttoorda of the lliiucli, xiiv. p. 7. 
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bound to avow bis present Indicr that it is imagi- 
naty. 

He !ifl8 neitlier the ability to put out of hand a 
finished oomposition, nor the wnsh to make a power- 
fid and moving representation, on the great subject 
of which he treats. Hin aim wiLl be answered* if 
he succeeds in suggesting thoughts, which in GikI's 
good time may quietly bear froit, in the minds of 
those to whom that subject is new; and which may 
carry fonsTird inquirers, wlio have already put them- 
selves on the course. 

If at times his tone appears positive or peremptory, 
he hopes Uiis will !)e imputed to the scientific cha- 
racter of the Work, which requires a distinct stato- 
ukent of principles, and of the arguments which 
recommend tlicm. 

He hopes too he shall be excused for his frequent 
quotations from himself; which are necessary in 
order to show how he stiinds at [irescnt in relation 
to various of tus former I'tiblicntions. 

Jits more important clumgea of opinion will be 
Been of course by referring to his Lectures on the 
iVophetical Office of the Church, published in the be- 
ginning of 1837. In these Lectures there arc ^-arioua 
statements which he couhl wish unsaid; but he 
thinks it right to draw the reader's especial atten- 
tion to the following passuge, which he retracts 
with the others: — 

*' We taut Ukc ani] dol mih tbingg u tlwy we, not m llwj 
jrctosd to be- If wp arc lininnw) to belitTt tbc proAaniaus of Home, 
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•■il mkc ftdranw* townnU lier a^ if a auter or a moUver Cliiircb. 
mhkh In lhi>ory ritr ii^ we shiill fiml too InU* Uiat we ur lu (hf vms 
of ■ [HtQen Kod ■niiBtursI rdutivi-, vbu will but tniiiu})h in tbc itit 
Vhwlt luve inreigled u* wittun ber reach. No; ducoUsing the 
rfMtnu itludi U)c rwnaoca of nu-ly Cliurah hitnorr, anil ibc liigli 
Jooiriiw of Cittlioliia«m will raW In (he uWKiHliaiicnl mitnl, let us 
bt core thai liit u our cDcmj, uid wUl da lu • miscbit-f wlKa abe 
cu. In qiiHUirog Bud ictiiig qq ikU convictkoi, we need mX <Iej)*rt 
Tnioi Chrifdnn cbArlty lnwxnlii hvr. Wc miut deal wilh hrr u wl> 
wdbI'1 wwanb a fricad who Is ruiled hj dcranccmfnti in ktwI 
affitctidii, viUi all K6Klii>iiat« t«lKll^r iboujjkta, with itrxHiil rvgrcu 
anil a broken ho'U't, but >till wUh a stvody oyn anil fl Urm hand. 
Ptar in Imth t<he » a Churcli be«dc hrrt^Aft nliutiiHliDg in aobte jiUU 
and rigt)trul tillcA, but uualiie to nac tliciu rt'li^Ioiialj; tnftjTi obatl- 
nate, wilful, mnlicJoufi crn^t, nnnaltinkl, aa aiudmcn are. Or rathirr, 
1^ tuav be (Mud lu rcM-mtilv a denMiiiiic {toKH'SHHl witli [irtnciplei, 
Ihmgttfa, aud tcndracin not his ovnt in tmtwud ftmi Bod ta uatwal 
(Owera wbai t.i»d lioa auviii her, but rul«d witbu bj u inexonbto 
Iffril, who is wyvervi^ in lits managcmait over her, and niiw.1 imbtlo 
Olid aaU saocxaaful in tJie utw of her ^fts. Ttiue she ts licr real wlf 
OsJy IB lUiDUi ami, till Gwl voudiflafit to ngtun tiui-, we uu»t treat 
bcr M il'sbc were that evil goo wbicli goveriu her. Aad, in atTlag 
this, I taml mM he luji^wwod t« dcti}' tliii£ Ihcre Is anjr real uxceUenoe 
io RonaDiBm eren aa it ia, or tlut aaj ivMy cxa'tK'nl men are ltd 
acDufcDta. Satan ever act» on a 079100; Tuioua, nunifhld. attd 
!ittrieat«, with paru uid instntmenta of difierc4il qiialitloA, none 
nlnmt jKn^lr nvil, others m moxetptleaaM* that, Id thconsilvQa ind 
dolachod ffODi lli<.- end to which sll 'w subsen-ient, tbor are realij 
'Alfltila of U^l,' and maj be found ao to ba at the Laet Day. In 
Komaiiiaiii then aro umc tlilngi ahoolaudy gooA, some things only 
JoM tainted and tiiilli<<d. some things cnrmptad, and soiue tiling); in 
tbenudrcs sinful : bat the sjntem itaelf bo called must be rti-wrd 
aa a wbol^ and all {vut« of U aa bdoogiag to the whole, and in 
eoBaexfaKi with thru* pnwtiul workiojic asd ihf< Mid wbiuh thejr 
ntmrre.*" 

He will tuld that thtre is one staU'mt'nt in 
these I^ectuivB, nbont trhich lip \\m never wen 

■ Propb. Off. w. lOa, 4. 
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any reason at all for chan^g his opinion. It 
18 thU: — 

" In Englaiul iba Qmrcb oo-ojicnilw with the Stau in cxacUac 
nbMription to Ibc Thulv-niDu .\rticln m ■ tcM, ouil thut not only 
of t\w Ckrgy, bat &bo of tke gorenung body Ln ««u- Unlvcrsitiei^ a 
te*i againtl Raamni»m" [». 247. 

Such a statement is qaitc consistent "Nvith a wish, 
on which he has Wfore now actod, to correct 
popular misapprehensions both of the Roman Oa- 
thoUc doctrines, and ol' the meaning of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. • 

Some years since a retnictation of his ]ij>pcared in 
tlie public prints, which he is desirous of fumiaJly 
acknowledging here, and of presei'ving. It is as 
follows : — 

,'*k Is Irutf that I hnri: ot rnrioiu tinUM, iu vrritinfc kguusL ibe 
RoDun •j-nem, used, oot niort-ly arjEiuuents^ about which I un not 
here ti{N!nIung, but what reads lilw ileclama.lion. 

'* 1. Pot tiuumce. in 1893. in ibo Lyra ApOiioUcay I called It n 
' lo4t Cburcb.' 

'<S. Also, in 183S, I xpcike of 'the Papa) Afosuutf in a work 
iipon ihi' Ariaiu. 

" S. Ill tlic Biuiic year, in No. 15 uT tbt: scricB caSod tbo ' Tract* 
Tor tbit Tinkw,' in whkb Tract the words are oft«a iiiiiH> tboog^ 
I cannot claim it a* a Mholc, I say— 

' Trwi S amr U b«t«Uco] oo'w — uj, Rnnl ike ho* ibcnbj Acbited hm ttient 
yet, U lout) At wa> rm iMsnioftl in the prtiniliTc act*- " >^ ^m apMtstiMdt 
U «u at ihe Inac vd the Coowtl at Tmi. Thai, iadaad, it u W b> l—'il th* 
wMe lUnn ConmaiMi htmi 'HmU, bj > ftrftml boaJ and «n«Hal, I* lb* 
caiwc of AntkkrfiL' 

- Of tb» an<I other Tracla a friend, with whom I wns on rwtj 
bfluliar urms. obeerred, in a U-tui tomo [iin« albrward*. ifaoil|^ 
not of this panicalar [lan of b— ' Ii b rvry encoaragnie about th« 
Ttaets— bat I with I ootid prenU m jou, wfaeo Um aeooad edilioa 
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ItfUttvn viit, t« C«ac«l ur RMl«rliny iiIU>t eev(>i-al. Tbo uUi«r «U^ 
Ileeid«-ittull^ |>iit ill mv \«jiv tbo Trad lui ilie ApotitolicAl f^uevnt- 
stou ID ttie Kd^IuIi Giardii au<l it rcullv Ooca aena m wry na&it, 
iboi I wooder you coul)!, cvcu iu lliii L-xtrcmity of oi»t-D/i/a and 
^fvavitf/j^, bii?e c«n«ciiu>d to be a pviy to it. 

"On (li« i»Bsa|^> iibav« quoted, 1 obMirve mfielf, in * pusplilet 
publiafacd in 1838— 

* 1 a*hm I rub ibb {mmi^ wmh nal caat in m doclwculaiy a (drp ; but 
Om mbaliuie* of tl «» ^ i— ■ jUkl what 1 loMiu.' 

"4. Aiaoy Iu 18S:!, 1 aaid— 

' Timr coMBiiiiiuiti ■■ iufedod villi henajj nviire bcual uflw ilmta ptali- 
Imn llwy hBte ottlilitiitd n llr in the piacr or flndH iruih, uhL. bjr tlwir 
cUh of Mmatsbility In da«lhni^ nuinni wnia tli» ilit ihi>*r hitr* MmmhlnL* 

**i' In 1SS4, I Mud, in n nangftrin^— 

*Tlie •piril of old Itotne ha* rimi agnin in iu (omMr [>!•<•, ani hna •vid^neeJ 
iu iilMli^ tiy Iu ncrlih It k)> jKnimcd the Cltunh iben (<li*iicd, w mi enl 
■plrii miKhl win ih« tenrniinn* (if priniljre limn, and mokn her ipcak wonb 
whicti uw not hfr own. In lit eomipl Pipal ayiReia wr liare Ihr vftj criwlljr, 
ifae cn6a md Uie ambiiioii of the RepubUi;; iu cRiclly iii it* luupBrtiig taaikx 
of Ibe happinm and rirtue i>f itidiTidual* to n phniKoiu of public cxptdiencv, ih 
Ha furred crVilaej vitliiii. mil iu prruciitiuiu willioiit | ill tnft iu iu &l«Bhiiiidi, 
tU decrilfiil iltedi and \jiag wonjuv; nud its Knijitn); unliitimi in l)ir Terr 
KtBCUK of Iu palitj*! ia ill aMnmpli'in nf uiiircnal (tmnbinii: alil Ilnmo i> tlill 
«lii»; nn wlim InT* iu «a^M ll|[bl«d, (lai il >till clsimi thi- inifnTiitnljr uiulBr 
Sttot^M pn>imr". Ilio Rihtim Church I will not lilonui. but iiilj-— alin i*, m I 
Ihsro Ufvdt ^irlM»miJ, AH if In' hn rril npinl ; Jth* i» jji UtrrdduJiL* 

■• 1 «y, iu the same paper — 

* la thfl }im]i ef lUrvbiioiu, the Motema npui tha wvon bills i« not lb* 
Ckktrli of Rhm, u it oficn taken toe gnavci, but Rnuo iuel^ lliai bad tfiiit 
wUch, in ttt bmrr *)w|>e, «iu thr Biiianii»j priuiJpla of thr (oiinh nuiiaKhy. 
In Sl Pul'lt pra|ih«<;, it it nnt thr Tcniplo or Chunh «f (lod, bnl lb« man of 
•in in th« Ttnpl*. tbc old nwn or I'il principle of the AmIi which uuiltetli iiKlf 
ajiainM fiod. Caiahtljr it u n nyitrtr of ini(i<til<r, and one which amy well ri- 
eit« our disnnj' tuid horror, that in iho very hoort of ilw Churvh. In brt hisbiwl 
digni^, in iIhi mtt of Si. Potftr, th* vtiI prioeipln hna thronrJ iUelf, lUid nilciai. 

Xl MMM at If ilMt ^lirii had jninvd Mibilcij liy ytmn ; I'opiib RonM hoi ■mc 
BBBJwl la I)oin« P*^n : nud acniliJ ihnt iv<> hvl iin rraKKi to expect Kill inorB 
enJly d«teIi>}ttiiMiti ef Anlli'lintl Hmid tho iirv'rk of liittitulinnt and MtaUisb- 

■Bents whwli will atttvd the bH nf th*i Pii[«7 ! 1 dmythat th« diMinctlon 

ll tunOMnlnii. la il nothinjt to W atde to looV on our raotbrr, to wboni vr owe 
iht hliiwy of Oiiutianiijr. wiib klTfciian iniuud of haitrd. with pii; indN^t, nay 
tad Utx, bat nnt with hnner^ It it nothinn to t*ieae h*r Amn the h«fd nan** 
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wbkh intttpKUn of pTeithMjr Imt* (xii m her, lu no idri n P U i aid an MMfny of 
fHd. vben iibe U itccuml mtW ibin ■ 4««riTcT ^ * 

* She tkiually «ah«iiin)n m okmmI nt«l to nan] obodwDM t pMuum Toe 
peniuiiw, lymfiiuian for wmw, pnfMiimto butb,.th* lip* (or llm hnut: jiioh at 

"Also ] efLy, in tlic MIDl^ jinpcr — 

' ItofDc hu nblwd u* nf bi|^ pnnciplca wbiek (bi! lia* rcuintd ttcrael^ ihough. 
in a cnmipt lUio. Whrii we led tiir, iibe aul&reil tu not lo go in llw braaij nF 
holiDMa 1 wc li-ft our gnrmfiiu anil tied.' 

"At^Dtt (Iii'RC aad otlicr puMgos of thl» jicpcr tbe Mme fiiend, 
boforc it was putiluhcd) made the followmji; prot.^M : — ' I only except 
froDi ihia gcDETal approbation ymir BL>caiici and most siipordaaiu MC 
m ihc poor RmuauifilA. Vi>u linvc first m^I them ilonii u.t ilritioiil- 
KbIIj iK>aa(M#cd by tlic «vil gcQiiu of l'u^:ui ICuinL', but nolwitli- 
Btandiiij; nm able t<J liml itoiiiiMhiiig to (ultiiitv in thvir spirit, ixlttIcii- 
larl; beoinae t\my applj onianiCJit lu its imipcr purposes: aod tlieu 
jou Ulk of their churchea: &nd all that te rer)- well, «ud oui> bopca 
OM )i» kcaid tho «nd «r D&me-CAlling, when ikll at onci! jon rel^pM 
Into ;-oiir I'TotcstautiBU, and dK;ul in wbut I take leave l« call sl&ng.' 

" Then, kftw n romark wbich u a*it tv lli« pnrpOM of Ibne ex- 
traetfi, be adds — ' I do not twlicvu that nay Roman Catholic of edn* 
CAtiuii *i>uld tell yon that be iJcatiScd pcniteiicc and pfuaiiw. In 
fact I knuw ibac tliL->' uHuu preauli t^iuiisl tliia vtxy onxir aa well &i 
you cooliJ do.' 

"6. Id 1SS4 [ ftlao used, of ccrtiui) doctiiuos of tlie Church of 
KoTttc^ th^ irjiitliota ' u[iacrj|)tural,' * |irofuii>,' * tnipiotu,' ' bold,' 
' tutwarnnifd,' ' blmpbivnuuM,' 'gtost,* ' luuiuiLroiu.' 'cruel,' 'admi- 
ttjel«rhic dcoeittui wuttbrt,' oad ' aaaiitliori&Ml,' iu "Vnxi 3d. 1 ito 
not nttxk to any that I had not a detitiite neanin^ in «\-bry cm of 
(beae c|ntlictH, or Uiat 1 did not wdgli Uiviii twfcm I awd thorn. 

" With reicrencc to this passage the sam« monitor bad mud — ' I 
mou MiUfT HiK'lJicr protest against your cuniit^ aud ^wnariiig ut iJio 
md of tho first Tui AfttUa as jou do. (Trad S8.) What mooA caa 
it litf? I call it uucbari table to an exceas. How mistaken in awy 
OvnvlvQtt bn on many pointi that arc only gradun.lly opening to aaV 

" I <ritbdr6w tbe wbok paesafco several years a^ 

"7. I said iu 1H37 ortht< Cliurdi oTKomo— 

* In trutb i1m )• a CbuFch tietlda henetC 4c Iu atMro.) 
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'^H. la 1837, I *l80 said in a review— 

* The iwcaiiil uut Tlitrd OMSoriM appmlrd ta lb« pnpk ag&inil tUt EmpFtnt 
far a inmt unJiuiiliBble objitt, and !ii, fc|ipannil]r, a luoct nnjiuiifiitblf tmy. 
TlMy Wmoo ifbi^t* (Q »t>bli«h imago- wnnliii^ IlowoTcr, pvm in this tranaw- 
tMfli «■ moe Uie ariifiiMl [wiiKipk at Qmrch power, lliaugli raucnlilT dcbced 
and ftrrrrtti, yrkoto tana 

' Bad ;n not loM 
AH her original tvi^IiiH^ nor appceriNl 
L«w ihn Anduagal aiati mA ika uaau 
Of ghnj obtcuTML' 

lT|Mai (he ttin« todi. u i> nDiaTianj. vai hiiili the Eceleaiattical Haiutrch]'. It 
MTM aot thi^ bnath of priiuva, or Ui« (IuUm of a cauil, whUli foiMrod thp (Urn 
and htxy apint of IliliUbiwii] mid liiDoniiiU II wu the OL-gUcl of mit, the 
rro nmintiiiii <tf Kordlj pomii and our, ibc npiNal u the pM|ile.* 

" I miLst obacrve, hcurcrer, upon this pnasage, Uiat no tefensttt 
U Rtadi* In it (th(> idtiA if> ^hockinj;) to ibd nibjcct of Miltco'i 
ltii(«, ivlio ill (lUAwi'rs to lh<> iiloa of parity and \-irtae defaceil, of 
vrlucb they epcak. Ad applicAllon b iniule of ihem to a iinbject 
wUcli I wiu)til«TC<l, wbon I do vrolc, lu befit tlieoi bettci', tu. 
ttie Romnn Cbnrch ax vivwod in n ccrtaiu exercise uf Iwr pvwer 
lu the fuTaoa of the tiro Topeg. 

" pGjIiAjNi 1 hare mitde otbcr statcineiiis in a vimiliu- two, and 
thalt a^lii, trhftii the sutenHnM tfaacBMlves were imexceptioii- 
■bio and tmii. If jou oak mo how no iudhridnal Mold rontnnv 
aol sinpl)' to liold, but to [mblub such viewa of a comrannion 
«o andeni, «> wiile-cprauUii^, w rniltdil in i^tunUs I tuMvnr tlmi 
I said to mjscif; ' I mn not spmking my own words, I am bnt 
Mkmiiv tluoat a cous^i»m of the dlviuea of tuy CbtvcU. TL«y 
hart* fvvT tucd tlio titrnn^'i'st biigiuif^ itgiun.it Homo, ovi>n tlin 
must &b1« and li-amcd of thi'iii. I wiili to throw myself into 
Uuir Byetein. Wbilo I aay vrbat tboy wy, I atn eaf«. Sidb 
views, toOi, ar« aeoMsory for onr poaition.' Y«l I have rooMn 
lo ietir Aiill, tliat »iich laiifcungu is to bv ascrilx-d, in no «uall 
mcasiiro, to an impotuotiB tcmptT, a hope of approving myMlf lo 
pcnoBs i rc«p«ct, and a wish to repel tho cliArg« of KouutusBi. 

"An miminiwn of tUa iind ia?oIrc4 no retractatioa of witat I 
hayc WTiucB in defence of Anglican doctiinu. And m I nuke 
It (Vir pi^T>oitid n-asoiiB, I lualo it nlihoiii roii*nltiiig other*. I 
an ae tai\y caartKed as «Ter, tDdisd I dDubt not lUmaa Calbobu 
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tlicnuelvcs vonlil confiwfl, tlist (he Anglicin doGlrinc b iho mongM, 
any ibe uiiljr poaNible ttntaguuut uf \hfir »ys%cm. If Iloaic is to be 
witliMooil, il can be il^nc in nu otlier way." 

C>f course he now witbdmws the arguments iil- 
lutled to, OS fiif lis tlicy rt-Hixt npmi (he Cliurt-h of 
Uomc, as well oe thu laiiguugu iii which th«y were 
conveyed. 

LtmiBMOBE, 



POSTaCRIKT. 

Since the alwve was written, the Author lias 
jouied the Catholic Church. It waa his intvntiun 
and wish to llu^'e curried his Volume through the 
Press before deciding finally on this step. 15ut 
when he had got some way in the printing, he re- 
cognised in himself a convictiun of the truth of the 
conclusion to which tJie discuRsion leiuls, »o clear 
aa to aupersede further deliberation. Sliortly after- 
wards circumstances^ gave hiiti the opportunity of 
acting upon it, and he felt that he had no warrant 
for refusinjz to do so. 

His first. act on his conversion was to offer hist 
Work for re\-i8ion to the propcT authorities; but 
the offer was deoline<l on the groujid thai it was 
written and partly printed before he was a Catho* 
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Kc, and that it would come before the reader in a 
more persuasive form, if he read it as the author 
wrote it. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that he now sub- 
mits every part of the book to the judgment of the 
Church, with whose doctrine, on the subjects of 
which it treats, he wishes all his thoughts to be 
coincident. 
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I^« 3, tine l,/^ wen read was. 
n 305, line 7 froni end,^ ptaiiilmieiit those, rtad poniibment, those. 
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„ 338, line l8,deleot 
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„ 394, line 3,/or bom read bome. 
„ 394,/or icvD^opqOq read Uvo^opri^tf, 
„ 44fi, line 19,/)r Hatrum rtad Matrem. 
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CfmisTtASiTT hns been long enough in the world 
to jiiRtifv us in dealmg with it as a fact in the 
Korld'a ^stoTV. Its genius and character, its doc- 
trines, precepts, an*l object* cannot be treated as 
matters of private opinion or deduction, unle<u we 
may reasonably so refpird the Spartan institutions 
or the religion of MahuiuL't. It imiy indeed legi- 
timately hv made the subject-matter of tlieories; 
what is its moral and jnilitical excellence, what its 
duo location in the range of ideas or of facts which 
we pomeas, whether it be diAnue or human, whether 
original or i-ck-ctic, or both at once, how far favour- 
able to civiliziition or to literature, whether a re- 
ligion for all ugcs or for a [mrticular state of Bociety, 
thesic are questions u|K)n the fact, or professed 
solutions of the iact^ and lielong to the province of 
opinion ; tnit to a fact do they relate, on an ad- 
mil twi fact do they turn, which must be ascertained 
as other &cts, and surely has on the whole been 
'SO ascertained, unless the testimony of so many 
centuriea is to go for nothing. Christianity is no 
dream of the study or the cloister. It has long 
since passed beyond the letter of documents and 
the reasonings of indi\idual minds, and has become 
public property. Its "sound has gone out into all 
ian<ls," and its "words unto the ends of the world.** 
It has from the first had an objective existence, 
and Ims thrown itself upon the great c<»icour8c of 
men. ItA home \» in the world; and to know whftt 
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lit is, we mudt tieek it in tlia world, and licitr tiic 
I world'b witiicas ol' it. 

ITIif liypoliiL'sis, IncleeJ, lias met with wide re- 
ception in tliettt! Ifttter »^s, that Christianitj- doeH 
not full witliiti tilt- pn.ivini-f of liirtti^ry, — tliat it is 
tn uacli iniin whnt iiic'l) mun riiink>t it to be, and 
nothing tine; iinil thns in tiict is ii mere name for 
tt number of (lift'ciX'iit reli/jiuiw nil to/fethiT, iit vii- 
riniiiN' oiie widi unutlicr, and elaiintng tlic «aine 
apiM^lLitiun, nut twcause they eon assign any one 
Mid tlic .tnme dm-triiie hj> thp <t»mnion foundation 
of all, but Ix-caiiw certain |H)inti* of agre^-inem may 
bv found here and there of ttomc Hort or otticr, by 
whii'h each in its turn ie conntt:ted with one or 
luiutlier of hit neiglibourn. Or aj^dii, it has been 
iiiai>Uuine<l, or inifdicrd, tluit alt existing deiioini- 
iintioiiH of rbristiauity are wnjnp, none represent- 
ing it Mi taught by Christ and Ills Apo^tli^: tliat 
it diod out of the world at it>i birth, and wjlh forth- 
ivith .Hiicewrdi'tl by a counterfeit or eounterfeits 
which a-ssuiiied it* name, thouffh they inherited 
but a iwrtion of its teuchiujr; that it lias existed 
intloetl ainun^ men ever »inee, and exiRt-'> at thift 
(lay, but as a Bpcret and hidden doctrine, whieh 
doert but ivvive hei-e and then^ under a au|jernatuml 
iiiHuenee in the lieArta of individuals, and is niani- 
fe8te<l to the world only by glinipfK-s or in glcflnm, 
nceordinj; to tlie lunnber or the station of tlieillu- 

iminated, aTiil their connexion with the liiatory of 

' their times. 

TIiIh in wli!i(. with mon- or less distinctnesR, i» 
Mitd or thonjrht; and it irt isuflieicnt to observe 
Upon it Muiply that it i« an liypotbesiH, which has 
no claim on our time and attention till tiieiH are 
nddueed on which it in built, or for which it ac- 
countK. Till it in shown why wc should view the 
matter difTen'tilly, it is natural, or rAlhcr noce*ftJiry, 
it is aj(if cahlo to our modes of pn«.?eedin^ in |>arullel 
CMOft, to conHider that the ww-ietv of Christiatvn 
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which ihv Aixjstlca left on t-artli were uf tlmt reli- 
ffion to whirli thr A|Mifttli'?i hail converted them; 
that the extemul continuity of name, protesfsion, and 
comniiniion U a primA fadf nr]sument for a real 
continuity of doctrine; that:, as Christianity began 
by inanifestiug itself to all nimikind, therefore it 
went on to manifest itself; and that the more, ccm- 
siderin^ that prophecy had already determined that 
it was to be H p<j\vei' visible in the world and so- 
verei^rii over it, characters which are accurately lul- 
&lhHl in tliat hislAirical Christianity to which we 
oommonly give the name. It i» not a great »»- 
Bumption, then, bnt rather mere abstinence from 
the wanton admission of u principle which would 
necessarily lead to the most vexations and prepo*- 
terous scepticism,' to take it for granted that the 
Christianity of the second, fourth, seventh, twelfth, 
sixteenth, and intermediate centuries is in itft 
substance the very religion which Christ and his 
Apiwtles taught in the tirst, whatever may be the 
iiLuditicatiuns for good or for evU which lapse of 
year*, or the vicissitiidtw of hunuvn affairft have 
impressed ui>on it. 

1 am not denying tlte abstract jHjssibility of ex- 
treme changes. The substitution is certainly, in 
idea, Mipixisable of a count4^rfeit Christianity for the 
ori,^^alf by means of the adrtpit innovations of sea- 
BODs, places, and persons, till, according to the fami- 
liar illustration, tlie "bltide" and the "handle" are 
BUCOTssively renewed, and identity is lost without 
the loss oi continuitv. It i» possible; but it must 
not be assumed. The onita prohundi is with thoec 
who a.srt*-rt what it is unnatural to expect; to be 
just lible to doubt is no warrant for disbelieving. 

Aeeordiiigly, some writers have gone on to give 
reasons from history for their reftismg to appeal to 
it. They say that, when they come to look into 

' On "Tbc Oifticiiliiec of l^niiiiidtniirMiinni,'' riile Tnwu for tbi 
Tine*. So. f)5. Lrcturo 2. 

b2 
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the liwtory yf Christianity, they find it« ilfx-trinc* 
»o viirinii-*ly rf'jiivst.-nt<.'»i, jmd so iiu-onsistfeiitly maiii- 
tflincil hy it-s j)nifi,-."«<^rs, that, huwcvfr iiatuml it be 
d priori, it is useless, m fact, to seek in history the 
niiitterof that Revelation wliic!i liiis Ik-pii vouchsiifed 
to iiiaiikirul; tliat they caiiiiot bt; hisloncal Clni!*- 
tinns if they would. They say, in the wohIb of 
Ch!inii;Ovorth, "Tlit-re are popes aguiiist ixipes, 
councils agiiinsl councils, s(ftnc fathers itjiainst 
othei*?, the same fathers against theinsclves. a con- 
sent of fathers of one age against a constant of 
fathers of anotlier af!;e, the Church of one age 
against tin- Churi'li of another age." And it must 
l»e allowed to such (jerMns that, while reason ante- 
cedently Buggesta an hi»torieal inqniry, as the 
mc-ans of arriving at a knowledge of Christianity, 
it makes no promise that dithcidties will not ctnbar- 
■tdBS its course, or even pi-edudv its [satisfactory 
completion. The renioteness or the nearness of the 
times, the scantiness or the abundance of materials, 
the multitude of detuHs, the depth and intricacy 
of the system, the subtle iiit/*nnixtuiT of Tccx-ived, 
ttraching and personal, opinion, and the disorder 
which is inevitable in any mass of historical facta, — 
tlie problem of limling a imint of view from which 
aninds Ixjni under the gracious shelter of lievclation 
may approximate to an external and general survey 
of it^— ihcsc are considerations whit-li lead to niis- 
givings, that, even though hitton- be the tiiie mode 
of dutennining the character of Christianity, still it 
ciuuiot be satisfactorily used for the purpose. 

Now it cannoi Iwdcnicd that this anticipiition is 
in a measiu'c, though only in a measure, fitlfdled. 
It is not fiilfilled in sucii sense that an inquirer, 
coming to history, would tiot obtain a certain defi- 
nite impression what Christianity was, and certain 
general views of its doctrines, principles, and clia- 
nictenstics. The nature and temper of the religion, 
AS a matter of fact, no one can mistake, whether he 
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accept it or stumble at it. No one, for instance, 
will sny that Christiiuilfy hiw not iilwiivs taiipht 
benevolence iiiid iiK>n;y; that it Im:* sHiicdoned in- 
justice, or miulc Hglit of impurity; tJmt its spirit 
has l>ccn soRptica! ; that it lias diftcounlenanood wliafc 
it! called the sacnuin^nlnl principle, or th« prineii)le 
of mystei-}'. IloUI otillinos, wliiirh cannot fie dmre- 
parked, ns(^ out of the recorda of tho piwf, when we 
look t*) Sfe what it will give up ta lis: thoy may I)e 
dim, thev may be incomplete, but thev are detinitc; 
— there U that which they arc not, wliicli they can- 
not be. V\Tiatcver bo historical Christianitv, it is not 
I^rotestantism. If ever there were a saie tnith, it 
is this. 

And Pnttcstfltitism \ias ever felt it. I do not 
mean that every Protestant writer has felt it; for 
it was the fiwhion Ht first, at leai*! as a rhctorieal 
Br;(ument iignin*it Rome, to ap])eid to past it^^s, or to 
!(ome of them; but Hn>te»tantiBm, as a whole, feela 
it, and liaa felt it. This is shown in the determina- 
tion already referred to, of dispensing with histori- 
cal Chriiitianitv alto^fcther, and of formiTij; a Chris- 
tianity from the lilble alone : men never would 
have put it aside, uidess they had despaired of It. 
It Is shown by the lon^ iiejflft^t of ccoleslastical 
history in l!n<rland, which iirevails even in tho 
tnglish Chiirch. Our popular i-eli^jiun scorcely 
recoijnises the fact of the twelve lonj,' aires wbicn 
lie between the ('ouucils of Niua'a and Ti-ent, ex- 
cept aa afFoitUng one or two pa-tsages to illustrate 
it-s wild interpretation A of certain pi-ophecies of St, 
Paul and St. John. It is melancholy to say it, but 
the chief, perhaps the only English \vriter who has 
Hny elniin to be con^^idcred an ecdesinstic-sil histonunj 
is the intidel l.tiblinii. tJermnn Protestniitisin, on 
the other hantl, has been of a bolder character; it 
has calmly faced and carefully surveyed the Chris- 
tianity o{ eijrlileen hundred yeni*s, and it frankly 
avows that it is a mere mli^ion of man aiul the 
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/accident of a period. It eoiwidora it a syncretism 
ofv-arious opinions springing np lii time und place, 
and fonning audi cundjinations one ^nth iiiiotut.'r vls 
their respective chiiractere lubnittcd; it considers it 
US the religion of tho childhood of the human mind, 
and ctirimis to the j)hiloi«jpht'r iis n plR-nonu'iion. 

And the utter incon"ruitv hetwet-n Prutcstiititlsui 
and historical Christiunitv i» true whctlier tin- Liifiti- 
be regunied in its earlier or in its later centuries. 
Protestants can as little bear its Ante-niceiie as its 
Post-tridentine iwriod- 1 Imve eUewhere observed 
on this circumiitanee: "So much must the Protes- 
tant grant that, if such a system of doctrine as he 
would now introduce ever existed in early times, it 
has been clean swept away as if by a deluge^ suddenly, 
oil^ritly, and witliowt memorial; by a deluge com- 
ing in a night, and utterly soaking, rotting, beiiving 
up, and hiu'i'X'ing off'cvfir\f vestige of what it found 
in the Chureli, before cocK-erowing : so fbut 'when 
tJicy rose in the morning' her true eeed 'were all 
dead corp*M!a' — nay dead and buried — and without 
grave-stone, 'The waters went over them; there 
was not one of them left; they sunk like lead in the 
mighty wat<i*ft.' Strange antity[»c, indeed, to the 
early fortimes of Jsniell — then the enemy was 
drowned, and 'Israel saw iliem dead upon the sea- 
diore.* Hut now, it wouUl seem, water procee<led 
as a Hood * out of the sei-pent's nioulli,' and covered 
all the witnesses, so that not even their dead l>odics 
* lay in the streets of the great city.' I^t Mm take 
which of his doctrines lie will, his peculiar view of 
self-righteoiisncss, of formality, of superstition; his 
notion of faith, or of spirituality in religious wor- 
ship; his denial of the virtue of the sacraments, or 
of the ministerial eomraissitm, or of the visible 
Church ; or his doctrine of the divine efficacy of 
the Scripture* a,'* the one apjiointed instniment of 
religious teaching; and let hiui consider bow far 
antiquity, as it has come down to us, will counte- 
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nonce him in it. \o; liu must allmv t}iat the altegud 
(Idugc has done it« work; ye-s, and luis in turn ah- 
uppcarcd itseif, it bits been swallowed up in tLt: 
etiith mun'ile;?sly its itscif whs merciless."' 

Tlwt PmtestantJstii, then, h not the Christianity 
of hjjttorv, it is wisy lo detennine; but thei-e is a dc- 
tennination which is diiHcult. It is (Ufticidt, in com- 
plett, to finish from historj' that picturr of thi- diviin; 
relifjiun whicli, even in iu outlines, is sufliciont to 
crmrlomn I'rotostnntiam, tiiough not siit1i(;iunt (oim- 
piint ujton our minds the living imagw of Christi- 
mjity. Confused, inaccurate kiiowledaie is no kuow- 
\eAgfi. It is tlif very fault we fina with youth:) 
under ediK'ation that they use words without mwui- 
iug, that they jire wanting in precision and distiiic- 
ness, that tKey are i;riionuit what they know and 
what they do not know. We aceount this a great 
dcfeot of mind, which nm»i lie overcome. Now our 
difficulty lies in jetting beyond this half-knowledo:e 
of Christianity, ii" we make history our teacher: m 
obtaining from it view.-* servieeiible, reiidv, for LfliuC 
and practice, whole views, definite iinswers todefinit* 
questions, crificid decisions between truth imd error, 
explanations of ita o-mi variation."*, meiusures of its 
laeauing. History is not a creed or u (uititeJiism ; 
it gives lettsons rather than ruleit; it diH\>; imt bring 
out clearly u]x)n the canvass the details which were 
familiar to the ten thousand minds of whose com- 
bined moveiitcnts and fortunes it treats. Such is 
it from itft very nature ; nor can the defect evt^r 
fully be remedied. This must be admitted : at the 
same time, principles may be laid down with consi- 
derable success at* keys to ilj* various notices, enii- 
hluig us to an-augc and ix-c-oncilc thcni. 

Such a key, as regards the teaching of Christi- 
anity, it lias been imagined was twiitained in the cele- 
brated dictum c»f Vincentius, — a method of account- 
ing for whatever variations we may find in iho 
■ (.'hiircli of ihQ Knlh«», jw 327. 
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historical tedtiiuonies concemiiig it, of separatiug 
uutliuritiLtivc doctrine from opuiion, of rejecting 
wliAt h faulty, and combining iind forming a tbco- 
lo^. That "Christianity ia what has been held 
alwHVH, evcrj'where, and bv all," certainly promises 
a iioliitiuti of tJif perplexities^ an intcrprL'tutiun of 
the mcuiiiug of history. Whiit can be more natuml 
than that divines ana bodies of men should sp4iak 
flonietiiiies froni tbemxelvetfi, sometimes from trodi* 
tion? what morv iiHluml thun that individually they 
ciiuuld My iimny thtiig!« on impuW-, ur under cx- 
cit^-iiient, or tw eonjecturea, or in ijjiiorancei' what 
more certain than that they mast have been all in- 
structeil and culechiscU in the Cn^\ of the Aixw- 
tlcs? what mnrc evident tliun that what waa their 
own would in its degree be |>eculiar, and differ from 
what viua similarly private and personal in their 
brethren? what more conclusive than that the 
doctrine tliat wa? common to all at once was not 
really their owii, but public property in which they 
had a joint interest, and proved by the concurrence 
oS »u many witnesses to nave comk" from an niKwto- 
Itcal aiinrceV Here, then, wo have a short and eaay 
method for recouelliutr the various informations of 
eeelesiastieid hi^tnir with that imtwe^Ient [irx»lxibi- 
lity in tt9 favt'Ur, wlitcii nothing but il!« actual varia* 
tions woultl lead us to iK^lect. 

Such id the nd« of historic^ interpretation w^iich 
has been profes^setl in the Kiiglbh schot.il uf di\-ii)es; 
uid it ooutains a loMemic truth, and offers an intel- 
GjpUe prijKipkv and wemrs a re^soiiable air. It la 
coqgenial. or. as it may be »id, mtzve to the An* 
rikttu mind, which takes up a middle poakion, Dci- 
uter dfecardlng^ the Fathers nor acki]owle4si»>S ^^ 
Pops. It lays down a simple rule by which to mem- 
suiv the value of trrrrx historical uct as it oocoea, 
Wkd theivby it piwnaea ■ buhvmrk "g*™** Rcme 
vUle it opens an Maanh ttpon P ro i e at— tiam. Soch 
iftila preais*; Wt its Afficulty lies in ■p|)l;fn^ it in 
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particular cases. The rule is more aemceable in 
dettmiinirig wlmt is not, timn what is CbristiaiJity; 
it is irresistible ajjainst Protestantism, nnd in one 
sense iudeeJ it is irresistibk' iig;ai"st Kome also, but 
in the same sense it is irresistible umiinst Kngland. 
U strikes at Kome tlinmgh Knglana. It acbniU of 
l)eing interpreted in one of two ways : if it be nar* 
rawed for tne purpose of dispmving the catholicity 
of the Creed ot" I'ope Piiirf, it becomes also un objec- 
tion to the Athiinasian; mid if it be relaxed to 
admit the doctrines retained by the Etiglish Churcb, 
it no longer excludes certain doctrines* of Home 
-which that Church denies. It cannot ot once con- 
demn St. Tiiomas and St. licrnard, and defend St. 
Athanasius and St. Gregory Xazianzcn. 

This general defect in it* servieeableness has been 
heretofore felt by those wlii> a[)|iealed to it. It has 
been saifl : " The Kule of Vincent is not of a mathe' 
m&tical or demonstrative character, but moral, and 
n^iuires praetictil judgment arid good sense to apply 
it. I'or instance, whiil is uieHnl by lieiiig 'taught 
aiwaifs?' does it mean in eveiy century, or every 
year, or every month? Does ^ every ichere' mean in 
every countrv, or in every diocese? and does *the 
CoMetit of Fathers' ivquire us to produce the direct 
testimony of eveiy one of them? How many Fa- 
thers, how many places, how many instances con- 
stitute a fulfilment of the test proposed? It is. then^ 
from the nature of the case, a condition which ne^-er 
can be »atistied a^ fully as it might have been. It 
admits of various and unequal applicjuion in various 
instances; and wliat degree of application isenoiigh, 
must be deeiile<i bj' the same prmciplea which guide 
Uft in tlie conduct of life, which determine us in 

Klitics, or trade, or war, wliich lead us to accept 
^relation at all, for which we have but probabi- 
lity to show at most, nay, to Ix'^lieve In the exist- 
ence of an intelligent Creator." ' 

' Proph. Office, pp. G8. 6». «l. K. 
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So much wtt8 allowed by tlie writer ; but tlieii be 
Hdd<;d: — 

" This cimnicter, indued, of Vincent's Ciinoii, will 
but recorniuMid it to tJie diiH!iplL'» of thi; schijol of 
Butler, from its apni;inent witli tjte aualugy of 
natun;; but it uJfunU a reiidv loophole for such as 
do nut wish t" be persuaded, of whirh both l^ro* 
testonts und Uniiianiittri ni-e not slow to uvnil theni- 
»elve»." 

This is the Lin;;uage of dispntaiits who are more 
intent on assailing others than defendinj^ theni- 
wlves; B9 if similar loophole« were not ne^Jessary 
for Anglican theologj-. 

lie elsewhere says : '^ What there is not the 
shadow of a reiuson for Dayiiig that the Fathers 
held, what him not the fiiintcst prctonwons of being 
a CalboUc tmtli, is tbi*, tliat St. Peter or bii* sue- 
ccseors were and are universal Bislioris, that tbey 
have the whole of Christendom ibr their one diocese 
in a way in wliicli other AposUe^i and Hishnjis imd 
and have not."' Most true, if, in order that a, 
doetrine be eonaidored Catholic, it must be fbr- 
inallv stjite<l by the Fathers generally fi-om the very 
first; but, on the same uuderatanding, the doetrine 



also of the npostoliea! succession in the episcopal 
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order " haft not the fjiintest ppc-tensions of being a 



Nor was this writer without a feeling of the dif- 
ficulty of his school; and he attempted to meet it 
by denying it. He wished to niulntjiin tiiat the 
aacrei] doctrines niiniitteil by the Cbuivh of Kng- 
lond into her Articles were taught in primitive 
times with a dintinctness whieli e»iuld not Ix; fan- 
cied to attacii to the ciiarneterikticis of Koine. 

*' We confidently affirm/' he said in another puh- 
Ucation, " that rheit- is not an article in the Atha- 
nasian Creed -concerning the Inconiation which is 
not anticipated in the controversy with the Gnos- 
ticR. There i» no qnention whieh the AjKillinarinn 
•lbi.1. [^Til. 
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or the Nestorian heresv niiwd which may not be 
deciileti in tho words ot Irena-us ami TtrtuUiiin."' 
This may h«^ considered as tnie. It may be tru« 
o, nr shall here be aBsunipd, for there will be an 
'flpiwrtunity of recurring to the subject, that there 
19 also ft consenfHt.'i in the Ante-iiicene Chiireh for 
the doctrines of our LonVs Consubstantiality and 
('octernity with the Almightj- Father. J^t us 
ullow that the whole circle o1 doctrines, of which 
our Lord is the subjixrt, was consiMoiitly and uni- 
formly confessed by the rrimitive Church, tiiough 
not ratified fonnaflv "' Council. But it surely k 
olhenvise with the Oathulic diK-trine of the Trinity. 
1 flo not see in what sense it can he said that there 
itt a cMifft'runis of primitive divines in ite favour, 
which will not avnil also for certain doctrines of 
llip Roman Church which will presently come into 
mention. And this is a point which the writer of 
thi* above paasafrcs ought to have more distinctly 
brought before his iiiiud aTid more carefully weigh- 
ed ; but he seems to have fancied that Bishop Bull 
proved the pritnitivcnoM of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Holy Trinitv as well as concerning 
our Ijord. 

iNow it should ho. clearly understood what it 
is which must be shown by thoste who would 
prove it. Of course the doctrine of our I^iwl'.^ di- 
vinity itMjIf partly imnliea and partly rcconiniends 
the doctrine of the Trinity; hut implication and 
suggestion N^long to another kind of proof which 
ha-s not yet come into consideration. Aloi-eover the 
statementfl of a partieular father may certainly be 
of a most important chjiracter; but one divine is 
not equal to n Oat<.'Ua. We must have a whole 
doctrine stated by a whole Church. The Catholic 
Truth in question is made up of a number of sepa- 
rate |»roi>osiiiou», each of which, iftiiaiiitjiiueil with- 
out the rest, is a heresy. 3n order then to prove 
^&at al] the Ante-nicene writers taught it, it is not 
' Britiali Critic, .My 1«3G, p. I9S. 
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eiiouvU to prove tliut each has guiic fur enough to 
be a heretic — not enough tn prov*^ (hitt une has hcM 
tiuit the Soil is God, (for t*r) did tlic Salx-Uirtti, wj did 
the Macedoninii, ) luid another that Tlie Fathor is not 
the Son, (fbrsodidthe Arian,) and another that the 
Son is equidtothe Father, (for so did (he Trilhrist,) 
and another that tlierc is but One God, (lor aa did 
the I'nitiirian,) — not enouffh that irniny attaclied 
in some sense a Threefold 1 ower to the idea of tile 
Aluughty, (for (W did ahnust iiU the heresies that 
ever existwJ, and could not but do so, if they ae- 
t«pte<i the New Teatament at all;) but ^ve must 
show that all tliose statements at once, and otliers 
too, aix' laid down by as many aejianite testimonies 
an may fairly *>« taken to constitute a "consi^ixiis of 
doctors." It is tnit- indeed that the Bubjte(^|uent 
proieaaiou of the doctrine in the I'niversal Church 
creates a presumption that it was held even before 
it was protessetl; aiul it is fair to interpret the early 
Fftthora by die later. 'I'liis is true, and admitJ* of 
application to certain other doctrines besides that of 
the Illc.«fMHl Trinity in Unity; Init there is as little 
room for antecedent pi*obabiiitie8 us for the argu- 
ment from intimations in the Quod temper, qtwd 
idfupif. iffiod ah onmibus^ as it is r^miniojily utider- 
BtooJ by Kn<flish divines. What we ni'*n\ \s a suf- 
iicient number of Antc-niccnc statements, each dis- 
tinctly anticii*atliip the Athunnsion Creed. 

Now let us look at the leadinj^ tacts of the case, 
in appealing to which I niUMt not be supposed to be 
aacnbin<r any hen'sy (" the holy men wliose word.* 
have not always Ixien auflieiently lull or exact to 
])reclnde the imputation. First, the C'lVrtls of that 
early day make no mention in their I^ttvr of the 
Cattiolie donrnne at all. They make mention in- 
deed of a Tliree; but that, there is any mv»tery 
in the docti-inc, tluit the Tiiree are One, that They 
are coequal, ooetenial, nil inc.roolc, all onmiimfent., 
all incomprehensihio, is not stated, and never could 
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nrrnoDt'cnO!?. 

Ik; gutbered from tJicm. Of course we believe that 
tliuy iinjily h^ or nithor intend it. God ibi-bid wc 
should do otlierwisc? ! But iiotliinp; in the mere 
letter of those docuiiifnts leads to that belief. To 
give a deeptu- iiieanin;! to their letter, we must in- 
terpret tiiein by tlie times whieh came after. 

.\gain, there is one and one only great doctrinal 
Council in Ajite-nicene limes. It was hold at An- 
lioch, ill the middle of the third century, on occasion 
of tlie ineipiciit innovations of the .Syrian heretical 
school, ^io^v the i-athers there osscinbled, for what- 
ever reason, condenmwl, or at least withdrew, when 
it eame into the dispute, the wonl "■ Hornoilsion," 
which wa» received itt Niea'u as the special syinlwl 
of OntholiciRm against Arius. ' 

Apaiii, the six ;^reut Bishops and Saint* of the 
Anie-nieene Chureli were St. Ireiia^u.'*, St. Ilipjiuly- 
tus, St. Cyprian, St. Gregor}' ThauinaturguK, St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria^ and St. Methodius. Of 
these, St. Dionysius is accuse<l by St. Basil of 
having sowni the tirst seeds of i\riani3m;' and St. 
Gregory i.^ allowed by the same learned Father to 
have used luupiage concerning our Lord, which he 
ftnly defends on the plea of an economical object 
in the writer." St. Hippolytus speaks as if he were 
ignorant of our Lord's Ktonml Son^hip;* St. Mctho- 
diua speaks incorrectly at least upon the Incarna- 

' Tliis ofecane hu txx^ di^ftiled, u in ihc cue nith almoA nil 
faet» which bear upon tlic drciiiioii of cuatioxeTty. t ^llIlli not Uiiok 
!t DecMniy to notice ili« possibility or die fact uf obJKTiioiia on )]tiv*> 
tidiu ipon which tlio veorlti mav now bo Mid to Iw ngi'twd; e.ff. iIia 
ATUBiiiiiK tone uf tliuivbius. 

' v^iiiiv raurtjai rijf t-vr irtpiSpuWovfiiftit atrtfiiiat, r^f «ara 

ri 'ArtJ/MKOK \iyv, ovror iarir, Saa yt i^tit W^«>-, i *piit9% 

arSfiiiroit r<i aicipf.inTa Ta(ta9\iir- Kp. ix. 2. 

^ » Bull, Utfciw. F. N". ii. 12, § 6. 

^^^P * " 11k> natlion wbn innke tb(< irc'ii^rAtiuu tPriii|Mirar)', ud qimk 

^^^ not rxivesftly of anv other, ar< tiic.<« fotlovini; : JiimIii, Atheiwgoraft, 

H Tll>'OphiI»^ I'aiiaii, Tivtulllaii, niid Ilippolvtilv." — H'aUrlanti, i-oL 1. 

■ [Min 2. |i. lot. 
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tioii;' mid St. Cyprittii dutrs nut tn-at of tiieology 
flt nil. Such Ih tlur iiifompWtem^H of tliu extant 
teachiiijir oi' thcs*; true saints, ami, in tliirir day, 
fiiithful witnesses of the Eternal Son. 

Again, Atlienagonw, St. ( 'lement, TertulHnn, and 
the two SS. Diony«ii would appear to be tlu- only 
\vrit<*rR whosn language is at any time exact and 
^stc-inatic enough to remind us of the Atluinasian 
Crtrw). If we liniic our \'iew8 of the teaching of 
the Knthen* by ^^-hut they expressly state, St. Igna- 
tius uiay be tronsiderwl as a PatriiMsj-ian. St. Justin 
arianizes, and Ht. Hip[H>lytii» i» u PhotJniun. 

Again, tWn- are thi-eo great doctrimil writ-crs of 
tlie /Vnte-uiceiie centimes, TertuUiuii, Origeii, and, 
we may add, Kiisebius. tliongh he livetl some way 
intti the fourth. TertuUinn is hetei-odox on the 
doctrine of our Lord's divinity,^ and. indeed, ulli- 
mntely fell altogether into hcrca^' or schism ; Origen 
18, at the very least, suspecteu, and must be de- 
fended and explained rather than cited as a witness 
<^ orthodoxy ; and lut-sebtus wns an A rian. 

M(>n.'«ivt_r. il may hi- (incHtioiicd whether jiny .\nte- 
nii-i-ne father di-*tmctly aftinus eitlier the numerical 
Unity or the Coeqiialiiy of theTlirtw Persons ; except 
perlmps tlie heterfjtiox Tertullian, and thiit chienv 
in a work written after he had l)ecoinc a Moritani.it :' 
yet to satisfy the Anti-roraaii use of Qvocl smiperj 
^r.y surely we ought not to be left, for these 
great artidcs of doctrine to the testimony of a later 
ago. 

* '* l^t-in Bniit," snyt UtfOa if his (Icfoni^o, " qiiip in SanctiMt- 
iniint Triiiitali-iii liii: liber poccan diritiir, |iniila pnvtrrra i\aK iii 
mvMvrittin Iiicamailonis." /Jit. Jet. Chrinl. \^. Ii27. SLoitly nHvt, 
\\. 930, " In tvnia firedope noiuiullB k-giinus luGartiiuioiMdi [hmiiai 
njiMtantiA, <)iiiB iiutiatMurr]^ dlcU ftttcor, ni^ iin{ni cAgLUt*." 

* Bislii'p Bull, iihii iH ti'iiik-r tow»n]a \\m\, vIIowb, "Ui quod 
r*s tfA ilimiit, <'mn Vnlentinianis hie «l nliqiiA f;nMti<ArDin gT*p^ 
ftli(|UK.U-[iti» loi'iitiu rst TcrlalliaHu«i in rn i)iAn tsmen cam Oftlho- 
lirii (lEoaiui) wnsil." — Ikj'eut. F. X. UL I(». § 15. 

* Adx. Vria. 
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Further, Kiplntp Bull ;iUow^ that " ntarly all tlie 
.Wicient CuthoUci who preceded Arius have the 
appeanincc of be-in;: igiioruut of the invisible and 
iucomi)i"ehensible (tmmejutim) nature of th« Sou of 
God;"' Hi) article expressly contained in tiie Atha- 
naaiaii Occd iiii(U-r the ajinciion of it* anuthcnui, 

It must i\e asked, moi-oover, how much direct 
Olid literal tetitimon^- tlie Arite-iiicene Fatliers give, 
nne hy one, to the divinity of tlie Holy Spirit? 
Thii* alone shall be obsen^ea, that St. Uasil, in the 
foiu1^.h eentuiy, tiiiding tliat, if he distinctly called 
the Third Person in the BIes.^d Trinity hy the 
Naine of God, he should be put out of the Church 
by the Arians, pointedly wfraineil from doing so 
on an occasion on which his enemies were on tlte 
wEtch; and that, when some CHthohcs found ftlult 
with liim, St, AtJiana^iuH took his pirt.' Could 
this possibly have been the eonduct of any true 
Christian, not to say Siunt, of a later age? that is, 
whatever he the true account of it, does it not 
sug^st to us (hat the testimony of tho!*e early 
tiuK-s lie« very nufavounihly for the applietition of 
the nde of \'inccntins? 

Ltit it nut be for a montent supix^scd that I im- 
pugn tl»e orthodoxy of the enrly divines, or the 
(Xjgency of their testimony anion;; /«tV in»piirers; 
but I am trying them by that unfair interpretation 
of Vincentiuts which is neceasnry in order to make 
him available u;^inst the Chuix'h of Home. And 
now, as to the positive e\'idence which the Fatliers 
offer in behalf of the Catholic doctrine of tlie 
Trinity, it has been drawn out by r>r. Hurton, and 
s«cmi^ to fall under two liendM. One is the general 
ascription of ijf"ry to the Three Persons together, 
both bv fathers and churches, luid that on cuntinu- 
ous iniditinn and rnjiii the earliest times. Under 
Ihe second fall certiun digtinct statemrnifi nfpnrtiadar 
Fathiirs; thus we had the word "Trinity" used by 

■ IVft'iu'. i'. N. iv. 3, ; I. ■ Bwil. Ml. Rra. vol. a. jt. xevj. 
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St. Thfupliilus, St. CUiueiit. St. Hippolj'tua, Tcr- 
liilliiui, St. Cypnun. Ori^en. St. iit'tliodins; tint] 
tile Diviiii? ('in-umim-fjtfiWy the most *li*tiiictive 
portion of the- Catholic lUx-trine, and the unity of 
power, or npiin,of sulx-^tjinrf, on* decliircd witli more 
or less distinctness hy Athenafroius, St. Iruiiiinm, 
St. Clement, TerrulliRn, St. Hippolytns, Origen, and 
thp two SS. nionysii. Thw w pretty much the 
whole of the eviilenee. 

PerhapB it will be siiid we oii^ht to tako the Ante- 
nicene I-uthcrs os a whole, and interpret one of 
them by niiolhtT. This is to assume that they are 
ftU of one seliool, which Is a |)oint to be proved ; 
but it is even donbtful whether, on the wliole, such 
n pi-oa^ilni-e would strenfrlhen the argument. For 
instanoe-, as to the second head of the two, Ter- 
tiillian Ifi the most formal and elaborate* of these 
Fathers in his statement* of the Catholic doctrine. 
"It would hardly be possible," says l>r. Burton, after 
quoting a passage, " for Atliaiuisius himself, or the 
oompiler ot the Athaiiasian Creed, to liavc delivered 
the doctrine of the Trinity in stron^jer terms than 
these."' Yet TertuUiaii must be considered hete- 
rodox on tlie doctrine of our Lfjrd's eternal exist- 
ence.^ [f then we are to argue from his iiirttimcc 
to that of the other Fathers, we fhall be driven to 
the conchieion that even the most csoct statements 
ai* worth nothing nmre than (heir letter, are a 
warrant for nothing beyond ihemaelves, and are 
oonsisticnt with het<?rofloxy where they do not 
espresslv protest against it. 

And again, as to the ai'jtximent derivable from 
ihe rtoxologies, it miwt not be forgotten that one of 

' Anlc-nicenr Tfct. b> Uic Trinity, p. 69. 

' " (joia el Palrr Dens eBt, el judex Deat eftt, Don iMmtn idco 
Piter ct jndex !w>niper, ()Uta Dena scmiivr. Nam we Pil«r {xxuit 
tme iuit« t'ilitun, tux judex uiili ili-lic(uiii. Fnit autem tcmpus, 
cum (t dulictum el FUItis non Aiit, t\xioA Jndicem, el qoj I^tnm 
PottiBiiin ftorrrt." — Chntr. /frnw. S. 
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Ute passogt's in St. Jitatiii Martyr includco the wor- 
ship of the Angels. '* We worship and udore," 
he says, '* Hiin, and the Son who came from Him 
and tauglii ua ibpse things, and the hoitt of those 
other good Anj^elft, who follow and are like Ilim, 
and the Prophetic Spirit."* A ll^nitarian* might 
argiM^ fiMrn tliis passage that the glory and worship 
which the early Church ascribed to our Lord was 
not more definite tliiin that which St. Justin was 
ready t<» concede t<» creatures, 

Tlius much on the doctrine of the Holy Trinit>'. 
|jet us procee<l to another example. There arR two 
doctrines which are generally associated iirith the 
name of a Father of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and which can allege Uttlc detinitc testimony in 
their hohalf before his time, — l^rgatoiy and Ori- 
ginal Sui. The dictum of Vincent admits Imth or 
excludes bt)tJi, accor<ling as it is or is not rigidly 
taken; but if use<l as the "Lesbian Rule," then of 
course it can be made to atbuit Original i?ui and 
exclude Purgatoiy. 

On the one hand, the notion of suffering, or trial, 
or punishment after this lifoj in the ca.*ic of tlic faith- 
ful departed, or other vague forma of the doctrine 
of Purgatory, has almost a comem'if* in its tuvoiu" 
of the four first agpw of ilie Chun-h, though some 
Fathers state it with far greater openness and de- 
cision than others. It is, as far as wortls go, the 
Conibssion of St. Clement of Alexandria, Tcrttiilian, 
St- Perpetua, St. C}TJriun, ()rigon, Liictantius, St. 
Hilary, St. Cyril of Jcnisiileiu, St. Aiid>i-ose, St. 
Basil, St. Gr^ory of Naxlanzus, and of Nyssa^ St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Paulinus, and St. Au- 
gustine. jVjid, on the other hand, there is an agrce- 

' Vi(L infra, lovards ibe end of the Es»jr, where noro will b» 
uiil iin (lie pusnge. 

' Hk-tp seena no mson whj we should not allow tha Utle 
Unluu-iAii .IS w« allow thai of fVosUyleriAa. Rrror U g^MrkHy 
larlLaJ trutli. 
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ment of Fathers from tliu fir»t that tnniikitid hits 
derived some disadvanta;;e from the siii of Adain. 

Next, when we consider the two doctriiicH more 
distinetly, — ilie doctrine tluit bt'tvreen death an<l 
judgment there is a time or state of puni^hineDt ; 
and the doctrine that all men, natumlly propagated 
fmiii fnllen Adam, are in consefjuenee born destitwto 
of origimd ri;»IitfouHiie»i, — we liiid, on the one hiiiid, 
several, mieh a?t Teitiillian, St. Peri>ctim, St- Cyril, 
St. llihir}', St. Jerome, St. (iregorj* Nyssen, as far 
ns their words go, definitely declaring u doctrine 
of Vurgaton,' : wliereaa no one will say that there 
ii* a (eHtiiiionv oftlic Fnthei-s, e(iini!ly strong, fur the 
doctrine of Original Sin, th<iuch it is dilficult to 
make any definite statement about their teacliing 
without going into a dieou^slon of the Bubj«ct. 

On the subject of INirgntory there wei*e, t« speak 
genenilly, two schools of opinion ; the Greek, which 
conteniplattsJ ii trial of fire at the last day through 
which ail were to pass; and the African, resembling 
more nearly the present doctrine of the Roman 
Church. And so there were two principal views 
of Original Sin, the Greek and the African or Latin. 
Of the Gi-cck, the judpncnl of 1 looker i.** well known, 
though it must not be taken in the letter : "The 
herei^y of freewill wnii a inilUione about the 
Pelagians* neck; shall we therefore give sentcnc* 
of death ine^ntable against all those ralliers in the 
Greek Church which, being miBpcrsuodc-d, died in 
the error of freewill?"' Itishop Taylor, arguing 
for ail opposite doctrine, l>ear*t a like testimony: 
"Original Sin," be aaya, as it is at this day com- 
monly ejiplicated, was not the doctrine of tliv pri- 
mitive Church; but when Ptliigius had puddled the 
stream, St. Austin was so angry that he Rtami>ed and 
distnrbed it more. And tnily . . 1 do not think that 
the gentlemen tliat urge-d against me St. Austin's 
opinion do well consider that I profess myself to fol- 
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Jow those Fathers who were before him; and whom 
St. Aiiatin did iursake, as I du hhn, in the (jues- 
tion."' Thr sMime is a.-*8crtcd or lUlowvd by Jaiise- 
nius, Pctavins, nnd Walch,- men of such different 
schools that we niay surely take their ugreeinent as 
a proof of the feci.. A late writer, after going 
thi'oiigh the testiinonit-s of the Fathers one by one, 
comes to the conclut^ion, first, that " the Greek 
Church in no poitit thvoured Augustine, except in 
teaching that fn>in Adiuii's hiii came deaths and, 
(aflerthe time of .Metltodiu:^,) an extraordimtry atid 
uDnatui:aI .'«?nauaUty also;" next, that "the Latin 
Church affirmed, in Addition, that a cormpt and 
contajninated soul, and that, by generation, was 
carried on to his posterity,"^ a doctrine denied by 
St. Aujnistiiie and the Church sinctt; and, lastly, 
that neither Creeks nor Latins held the doctrine of 
imputation. It may be observed, in addition, that 
the doctrine of Original Sin appears neither in tlie 
Apostles' nor the Nicene Creed. 

One additional s]x;ciincn shall be given as a 
sample of many othcra: — I betake myself to one of 
our altars to recei\*e the Bleiised Euchariat; 1 have 
no doubt whatever on my raijid alxiut the Gift 
which that Sacrament contains ; I conlesa to myself 
my belief and 1 go tlirough the steps on which it 
is assure*! to me. " The Presence of Christ is here, 
for It follows upon Consecration; and Consecration 
is the prerogative of Priestit ; and Priests are made 
by Ordination ; and Ordination comes in direct line 

' Works, vol. ii. p. 3&S. 

* "QuuBvis tKiturqnain mutiint' rallaiitar Pelji^iiiii, qDnm 4SsoraDt. 
peeeauin origiiwlo ex Augntrtini proaoxitM ingvnioy uUqtuini vera 
•eclgibm Ulud pUno nMcivisM ; dilBteri unwn nemo potut, apod 
Gnwoa pitreti impriinii) inruniri loco, qiuv Pubgumumo favcxe riilou- 
tar. Hine ct C Jwa-^-iiiua, 'Orteci,' iiii(uti, 'nisi uuto legaotar et 
intHligaiiinf, pra'tM-Tti puMWUnt ocouionnm pnviri Pi^lAgiono ;' pi D. 
Pftuv-iiu (licit, 'Gracj origlniilli ftm crimiuiii rwuro, aec dijBrum 
aentioauin Kriptis auis AiU^nutt.'" — IFo/cA. MitttU. Sacr, p. 607. 

■ Born. ConmifiiiL ile Puce Urig. 1801, p. 98. 

c2 
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from the A]iostlps. Whatever bp our otlier misfor- 
tuiK's, (.'Very link in our chain is safe; wi- have tlie 
ApostolicafiSuccession, we have a, right form of con- 
secration : therefore we iirc blosftcd with the jn^at 
Gift." Here the question rises in me, " Who told 
you abont ihiit Gift?" I anNwer, " I have learned 
It fruni the Kathent; I believe the lieal Presence 
hecHiise thej' bear witness to it. St. JgnI^tius cftlla 
it *the medicine of hnmortality ; ' St. ircnrous says 
that ' our flesh becomes incorrupt, iind jwirtalceH of 
life, and lias the hmie of the resurri-ction,' iis ' being 
nour'wluHl fruni the Lord*!* Hiwly and Blood;' that the 
Eucbari:*t ' is made iiji of two things, an earthly 
nnd an heavenly:'' jwrhaps Origen and perhaps 
Maftnes. after him, say that It is not a type of our 
J^^ord's Hocly, but Uis Body: and St. C^'jjrian uses 
languiijre as awful as can "be »i>okeii, of those who 
protiinc it. I ejist niy lot mth them, I believe as 
they." Thus I reply, and then the thought comes 
upon me a si-euiid lime, "■ And do not the same 
ancient Fathers bear witness to another doctrine, 
whieh you disown? Are you not as a hy]XK;rite, 
listenin;; to them when you will, and deaf when 
you will not? How are you casting; your lot with 
the Saints, when you go but hulf-wny with tliem? 
For of whetJier of the two lio they speak the more 
fnijtiently. of the Real Presence m tlie Eiieharist, 
or of tlie I'ojw's Supremacy? You accept the lesser 
evidence, you reject the greater." 

\n truth, seantv as the Ante-nicene notices may 
be of tlie Papal Supreniitey, they ni* both more 
numerous and more definite than the adduciblc 
testimonies in favour of the Keal Presence. Tlie 
tesiinioriies to the latttr are confined to a few [ws- 
sages such as those just quoted. On the other 
hand, of a passage in St. Justin, Bishop Kayc re- 
marks, *'Le Nouriy infers that .lustin maiulaine*! 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation; it might in my 
opinion be more phmsibly urgo«l in favour of Oon- 
'nipr.iv. IS, §6. 
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subi^tjiiitiattoii, miKc Jui^tiii calU the consecrated 
elciucDtd Bread and VA'^ine, thou^rh not common 
lirwid mid wiiii;' . . . We may thoreforp ooncliide 
tliiif, when he cuIIa then] the Body and IMood of 
Christ, he flpoak-s figuratively," " Clement," ob- 
stj-vea the same author, *''says that the Scripture' 
cttllri wiue a mystic si/mbol of the iioly bIoo<l . . . 
Clement gives variomi interpretutiuns ol Christ's ex- 
pR's.-*ions in John vi. nsi[K'cting His* Hcsh and hloud; 
but in no instance d(K-s he interpret them liteniJIy . . 
Ills notion seems to have been tlmt, by partaking of 
the bread and wine in the Eucharist, tlie soul of 
the iK^liever in united to the Spirit, and that by this 
miion the principle of immortality is imparted to 
the flesh.'"' " It has been siiggeated by some," saya 
Watorlmid, "that Tortnllian understood John vi. 
mei-elv of faith, or d<x!triiie, or spirituid actions ; 
and It is strenuously denied by others." After 
(juoting the passage, be adds, "All that one can 
justly gather frtmi this confuai^d piissiige ia that-Ter- 
tuUian interpreted the bread of lite in John vi. of the 
Word, Avhieh he sometinu-s niukes to be vocal, and 
sometimes substantitd, blending tJie ideas in a very 
pcqilexed manner; so that he is no clear authority 
for con.struing John vi. of doctrines, &c. All that 
\» eertain is that he sup^wsos the W'oiil nrndo flesh, 
the AVonl inejmijito to be the heavenly bread spoken 
of i[i that chapter."^ "Origcn's general observa- 
tion relating to that chapter is, that it must not be 
litendly, but figuratively nndcr»t<KKl."'' Again, '" It 
is plain enough that Eusebius followed Origen in this 
mutter, and that both of them favoured the ttaine 
myjilical or iiUegoi-ieal const nn't.iou; whether con- 
stuntlv and uniformly 1 need not say."'' 1 will but 
add llie incidental testimony afforded on a late 
occasion : — how far the Anglican doctrine of the 
Eucharist dejwndte on the times before (he Nicene 
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Council, how far on the times uft«r it, may ht gif 
thcrwl from the circumstfliice thttt^ when a niemoT> 
able Sermon was published on the suhjpct, out of 
about one hundred and forty pnssu;:jes from the 
Fathers apprtMk-d in the iiott-s, not in forma! proo^ 
Tbut in pcnend illustration, only fifteen were taken 
from Ante-iiiceiiu writei-s. 

With such evidence, (he Ante-nictne testimonies 
which may be cited in behalf of the authority of 
the Holy Sec, need not fear u comparison. Faint 
they may be one bj' one, but at least they are various, 
una are drawn from many times and countries, and 
thereby serve to illustnite eacli other, and form a 
body of proof. Thus St. Clement, in the name of 
the 'church of Rome, wnites a letter to the Corin- 
thians, when they were mthout a bishop; St. Igna- 
tius of Ajitioch addresses the Konrnn Chureh, and 
it only out of the Churches to which he writes, as 
"the ChurcJi which has the first seat in the place 
of the country of the Komans;*' St. Folycarp of 
Smynai betalees himself to the Bi.shop of Rome 
on the (|ue9tion of Iiaster ; the heretic Marcion, 
excommunicated in Pontus, betakes himself to 
Rome; Sot^r. Bishop of Rome, wnda alms, accord- 
ing to the custom of his Church, to the Churehea 
throughout the enipii-e, aiid, in the words of Euse- 
bius. "affectionately exhorted tlios* who came to 
Rome, as a father his children ;" the Montanista 
from Phi^'gin come to Rome to gain the counte- 
nance of it* Bishop; Praxcas, from Africa, atttmpta 
the like, and for a while is successful; St- Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, threatens to excommunicjitc the 
Asian Churches; St. Irenwus speaks nf liome as "'the 
greatest Church, the n»ost ancient, the most conspi- 
cuous, and founded and established by Peter ajid 
Paul.*' appeals to its tradition, not in contrast indeed, 
but in pivfereiice to that of other Churches, and 
declares that "in this Chui-cli, every Church, tliat is, 
the faithtul from every aide must meet'' or " agree 
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topjtber, propter potun^n priiwipaiitatem." *'0 

CfmR-li, hiippy ill it** prwition," says IVrtuIlinn, "into 

which the Apostlts poured out, togetiicr with tlieir 

blood, their whole doctrine." The presb^'tera of St. 

Dionysius, BiBhon of Alexandria, complain of his 

doctriue to St. llioiiysius of Uome; the Utter ex- 

postulutcs \rit]i hitn, and he explains. The Km- 

p*^n»r Aurelian leaves *' to the HUhops of Italy and 

vf Rome" the decision, whether or not Paul of 

SiuiiOKata Hhall he dispoKgc^iuw] of the so(>-htiU8e nt 

Antioch; St. Cyprian 8|Deak« of Rome as " the See 

of I'cter and the principal Church, whence the unity ^ A , . ,j V 

of the priestlnHid t<Kik it-« rise, . . whose faitli has i* IS ^ ^ « 

been couitnended by the Apostles, to whom faith- ■*5^\ ^ j 

Icssness cnn have no access;" St. Stephen refusea to . V' ' . ? 

receive St. Cyprian's deputation, and »*e|»irHie.i him- ;=' 

Belf from ^'arious C'hurches of tlie East ; Fortnnntus 



Wliattvcr oiyectitms nia}- be tnftdc to this or that ^^ 
particular fact, nnd I do not think any valid ones I, ^ 
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can be raised, still, on the whole, I consider that a X "^"^ 
cumulative argument rises from them in favour of ^ * %. ^ 
the active and the doctrinal authority of Rome, \j| v. ^ 
]nuch Ntixmgcr than any ar^uuent which can be 1 * ^"^ *. 
drawn fnim the same era for the doctrine of the t^ '^ 3» V 
Real I'resenee. c^ ^ S ^ 

If it be said tliat the Real Presence appears by P >^ 
the Liturgfies of the fourth or fifth century to have ^ ^ ^' 
been the dtx^trinc of the earlier, siTice those very t^ < ». * ^ 
forma probably existed from the first in Divine .^ "^^ r 
worship, this is doubtless an important truth ; but ^ X ' t. 



^ 



then it iri true hI.ho tliat the writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries fearlessly assert, or fnmkly allow, Vf" & q 
that the prerogatives of Rome were derived from ;' '^ *^ - 
apostolic times, and that because it was the Sec of nI S J* 
St. Peter. ^^4" 

MoreoA-er, if the resistance of St. Cyprian tuid Fir- 
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ttiilian to the Church of Rome, hi the question of BaiJ- 

tisiii )>}' heretics, be urged as an argument agamst 

bcT primitive authorirj*. or the earlier resistance of 

Polycratcs of Ephesus, let it be eoiisidered, first, 

whether all uutfiority docs not necessarily lead to 

/♦B'/^ - reaistance; next, wlu-ther St. Cyprian's o'wti tkx;- 

t^^trine is not more weighty than Ids act ; thirdly, 

^*' whether he was not already in error in the mam 

■ \]uet4iion under discussion, and Fimiiliiui «lso; and. 

V Justly, which is the chief point., whetlar, in like 
ntnniicr, wc may not obiect against the Heal Pre- 
sence the words of TcrtiiUiun, who explaiim, " Tliia 
is my IJ<xly." by "a figure of my IWly," and of 
Origen, who speaks of *■* our drinking Christ's Blood 
not only in the rite of the Sacraments^ but also 
when we receive his discourses," ' and says that " that 
Bread which God the AVoitl acknowle<lj;jes as His 
Body i.s the Wor^l thuk nourishes souls,"'* — passages 
wbidi admit of it Cutliulie interpretation when the 
Catholic doctrine is once proved, hut which p?wi<l 
facie run counter to that doctrine. 

It does not seem possible, then, to avoid the eon- 
elusion that, whatever be the proper key for har- 
monizing thu records aud document* of the early 
and hiter C'hurch, and true as the dictum of ^'incen- 
tiurt must Ir' consideix'd in the ubstnict, and jM^silile 
as its application might Ik- in his own age, when he 
might ahnost ask the primitive centi^ries for their 
tc-^tiinony, it is hiinlly available now or ffFctttivc of 
any satisfactory result. The jtolution it oifers is as 
dimculr as the original pnjblem. 

A second hypothesis, fai" more widely adopts, 
not less plausiule. and in a certain measure recon- 
cilable with the former, is that of an early corrup- 
tion of Christianity from external sources, Oriental* 
Platonic, and Polytheistic; an lij^thesis which is 
certainly sufficient in the abstract to account Imth 
for variations which may exist, in doctrine and prac- 
' Nuiaer. Uotn. x.vi. 9. > InUrfi. tVim. in Matt. 85. 
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iticCj and for the growth of opinion on particular 
points. Some Ugiif nifty be thrown on tliis hypo- 
thesis as we proceed; meanwhile, however freely it 
may be afisiiracd nnd largely applied, it has no 
clnimR on our attention till it is drawn out scienti- 
6caUy; — tiU we nre distinctly infunned what tJw 
real C'liristian doctrine or evan^^cal message is, or 
if there be any; from what sources it is drawn; 
how thost" sources are ascertained to us; and what 
is a corruption. 

A third hyiiotiiesis, which hns been put forward 
by divines of the Church of Komc, is what ha.s Ynxn 
called the Din-i/'fma Arcani. It is inaintauied that 
doctruics which are uss^x'iated witli the hiter ages 
of the C'hurch were really in the Church from the 
first, but not publicly taught, and that fur various 
reasons : as, for the sake of R-vcrence, that sacred 
subjects might not bo profaned by the heathen ; and 
fi>r the sake of catechmnens, that they mi^Iit not 
be oppressed or carriwl away by a sudden coniinu* 
lucataon of the %vhole circle of revealed truth. And 
indeed the fact of this eoncealinent can hardly be 
denied, in wlmU'ver degree it took tlie shape of a 
definite rule, whicli might varj' with pei'sons and 
places. That it existed even as a rule, o-s rt'pards 
the Sacraments, seems to be confessed on all hands. 
Xhat it existed in other respects, as a practice, i& 
plain from the nature of the <;«se, ana from the 
writiiif^s of the Apologists. Minucius Felix and 
Aniobius, in controversy witli I*agan*, imply a 
denial that then the Christians used altars ; yet Ter- 
tullian 8|>eaks expressly of thuAraJJei in the Church. 
"Wliat con we say, but that the Apologists deny 
altars in the sense m which they ridicide them; or, 
that they deny that altars ffuch an the Pagan altars 
were tolerated by Chnstiana? And, in like manner, 
Minucitis allows that there wei-e no temples among 
Christians ; yet they are distinctly ]*ccojrnis«l i" the 
edicts of the IHoelesian era, and are known to have 
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txisted at a still wirlicr date. It la tlie tendency of 
every domiuaut system, such as the Paganism of 
the AiUt-iiiftt'iiu ftiituries, to force its opponents 
into the most hostile and jealous attitude, from the 
apprehension wliich they naturally ftt-I, lest, in 
those points ID which they approxiiuate fDwunlt it, 
tliey should be misuiterpreteU and overborne by its 
ftUtJiority. The very fault now found with clergy- 
men of the English Church, who wish to conform 
their practices to her rubrics, and their doctrines 
to her divines of the seventeenth century, ia, that, 
wliether they mean it or no, whether lejiitimately 
or no, still, m matter of fact, they will !» sanction- 
ing uiid cncouni«ring the religion of liome, in which 
tiwre arc similar doctrines and practices, more 
definite and more influential; so that, iit any rate, 
it i» inex[)edicnt to attempt what ih sure to l>e 
mistaken. That is, they are required to exerciser 
diaciplina nrcaui; and a similar reserve was in* 
evitable on the part of the Catholic Chiu'ch, at a 
time when priests and altars and rites all around it 
were devoted to malignant and incurable super- 
stitions. It was wrrmg hideed to deny, but it was 
a iluty to withhold, the ceremonial of Christianity ; 
and Ai>ologi»ts might be sometimes tempted to deny 
aljsolutely what at furthest could only be denied 
under conditioiis. An idolatrous Paganism tended 
to reprcsH the externals of Cliristianity, as, at this 
day, the pnweute of Protestantism is said to repress, 
though tor another reason, the exhibition of the 
Kouiun Catholic religion. 

On various grounds, then, it is certain that jwr- 
tlons of the Church system were held back in pri- 
mitive tjukcs, and of t^urse this fact gtH.>ft some way 
to uecounl for that uppareut variation and growth 
of ihxjtriiie which enibarraK'iew us when we would 
consult liistory for the true idea of Christianity; 
yet it is no key' to the whole difficulty, as we find 
It, for an obvious reason; — the variations continue 
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beyond lite time wheii It \a conceivable that the 
discipline was in foroe. ^ 

The following Essay is directed towards a solu- 
tion p{ the difficulty which has been stated, — tlie 
difficulty which lies in the way of using tlie testi- 
mony of our most natural infoniiant concerning 
the doctrine and worship of Christianity, viz. the 
history of eighteen huudi-ed years. Tlie view on 
which it is written has at all tlmes^jjcrhag^^been 
implicitly adupted hy theologiaiif*, anBTToelieve, 
ha» re»^nitly 1k«ii ilhiMtrated hy (K-vei-al distinguished 
writers of the continent, such as Dc Muistre and 
Miihler: viz. tliat the imyeiiije iiiid expanaiuii af. 
tlie ('li ristian ^ Crged and Ritual, and the variations 
wliich^iave attended the process in the case of in- 
dividual writers and Churches, are the necessary 
attendants on any philosophy or polity which takes 
posst'ssion of the intellect and heart and has had 
any wide or extended doiuiniun ; that, fmm the 
nature of the human mind, time is ncci'?«*ary for the 
full compri^hension and perfection of great ideas; 
and that the highest and most wonderful truths, 
though communicated to the world once for all by 
inspired teachers, could not be coiiij)reliended all at 
once by the ircipient^ but, a.-* rt-ecived and trans- 
mitted by min<ls not iu.spii:-c<L and through media 
which were lunnan, havy recpiired only the longer 
time and deeper thought for their full elucidation. 
This may be ciUled the Theory of Developments; 
and, before ]>ruceedjiig to treat of it, two remarks 
may be in place. 

First, it is undoubtedly an hypothesis to account ^ 
for a difficulty; and such too are tlie \'ttrlous expla- J/L^^ aut* 
nations given by oatronomers from l*toIemy to ■ 
Newton of the apparent motions of the heaveidy 
bodies. But it is us uii philosophical on tlmt account 
lo object to the one as to object to the other. Nay, 
more so ; for an hypothesis, such as (he jiresent, rests 
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y Upon facta as well as accounts for them, and, imle- 
petidcnt of the iiccd of it., is urged upon us liy the 
nature of the cose. Nor is it more rcttwmftble to 
oxpri'ss surpri-w, that at this time of day a tlieory itt 
nuccTWHiy, grantiiiff lor arg\imcnt's «ike that the 
theory ia novel, tlian to have dirc-cted ti biruilnr 
wonder itt disparagement of the theory of gravi- 
tation, or the Plutonian theory in ecology. Itoubt- 
k'ss, the theory of the Secret and the theory of Oe- 
velopmcntj* are exixidients, uiul so is the dtctuni of 
^"inc(■nti^^s; so is tlic art of grammar or the u*c of 
the tjuadnint; it is an expedient to vnubic ua to 
solve what has no^v become a neot-hsary and an 
anxious problem. For three hundretl years the 
documents and the fact« of Clinstianity have been 
cxiKiscd to a jealous Rcnitiny; works have been 
judged spurious which unce were riiceived without 
a ()ue.stiuii; facts have been dbcarded or moditied 
wliich were once firet principles in argument; new 
facts and new principles liavc been brought to light ; 
philosophical views and [wlenueal diueussJons of 
various tendencies have iweii maintained with inoi-e 
or less success. Not only Iiave the relative situation 
of contmversiesand theologies altered, but infidelity 
itwlf is in a diflerent, — I am oblige<l to say in a more 
hopeful position, — as regardsChristianity. Xhclacts 
of revealed n-ligion, though la their substance un- 
aJtered, j)resent a less compact and orderly front to 
the attacks of its enemies, and allow of the intro- 
duction of new conjectures and theories concerning 
its sources luid its rise. The stal<! of tiling* is not 
aa it was, when iiu apjx^al lay to the supposed works 
of the ,\re*)|>agite, or totlie primitive I)ecn'taU, or to 
St. IHonysius's answers tu Paul, or to the Ca*na 
Domini of St. Cyprian. The assailants of dogmatic 
tnith have got the start of its iidlierents of whaU-ver 
Creed; philosophy is coinph'ting what criticii^in lias 
begun ; and apprehensions are not unreasonably ex- 
cited Icet we snould Iiavc a new world to conquer 
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befort' ■we Iiuvc* weajwns for the warfare. Already yi« Xr^ 
infidelity ha« its vie^va and ideas, on which it ar- /•,»« 
ranges the facts of ecclcaiastical history ; and it is ■i,g,jM^ 
.sure to consider the absence of any antagonist, theory 
as an evidence of the reality of ita own. Tliat the 
hjTJothesis, here to be adopted, accounts not only for 
the Atliaimsian Ca^trd, but for the Creed of Poijc 
Pius, is no fault of those who adopt it. No one has 
]K)wer over tlie issues of his principles; we cannot 
mauagc our argument, and have a» much of it aa 
we please and no more. An argument is needed, 
unless Christianity is to aljandon the province of 
arpunicnt; and tno.ic who fuul fault with the ex- 
planation hei*e otlci-cd of its historical phenomena 
will find it their duty to provide one of tiieir own. 

And as no aim at Roman Catholic doctrine need 
be supposed to have given a direction to the inquiry, 
so neither can a reception of that doctrine be imme- 
diately based on its re.'*ult». 1 1 would be the work 
of a life t<-i apply the Theory of Developments so 
carefully to trie writings of the Fathers, and tl»e 
history of controversies and councils, as thereby to 
%'indicnte the reasonableness of even*- decision of 
Kume; much Ic-^s can such an undertaking be iina- 
pned by one who, in the middle of his days, is be- 
ginning life again. So much, however, might be 
gained even from an Kssay like the [irescnt, — a solu- 
tion of sur-h ft number of the reputed corruptions 
of Rome, as might form a fair ground for trusting 
her, where the investigation had not been pursued. 







CHAPTER T. 

ON TDK DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS. 



SECTION I. 
ON THB PR0CKS9 OF DEVELOPMENT IN mZAA- 

It i» o characteristic of our minds to be ever en- 
gaged ill fiasfiing judgments on the tliinjp* which 
come before tliem. No sooner do we learn, but we 
judge ; we allow iiot.hing to stjitid by it-self: we 
compAni, cxjntrast, abstract, generalize, adjust, fla*- 
eify; and we view all our knowledge in the asso- 
ciations ^rith which these processes liave invested 
it. 

Of »hc judgment thus exercised, some are mere 
opinions, which come and go, or remain with ua 
only till ati lu^cident displaeei* thtmi, whatever in- 
fluence they may exert meanwhile. Others are 
finnly fixed in our minds and have a hold over iis, 
whetner they are principles of conduct, or are views 
of life and the world, or fall under the general head 
of belief. These ludiitnal judgments often go by 
the name of idea*, and shall Ik' called so here. 

Of these ideas, — religious, political, or other- 
wise relating to himian affairs, — some are real, 
that is, represent facts existing ; and others are 
mere in lagi nations, and stajid for nothing external 
I to themselves. Thus the heathen mythology, or 
the Cartesian system of vortices, supphed a variety 
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of i<lt.tis, whicli wiTc but fiuiciiul nn<] 
M-Iicivtis the ideu of n saint, op a hero, or a tyrant, . . y y 
or what are ewlled the Uws of motion, are thy repre-^*'*'*^ ^fc^r"*** 
sentatives of things. 

Ideas thus described, being of the nature of judg- 
ments, must, pro]>crIy spciucing, be considered as 
true by tliose ^vho hold them. The absence, how- 
ever of this condition of course does not change 
their nature: tlius poets arc familiar witli fable; 
omtora and pleaders make u case or embellish a 
character; and philosophers lay doA\'n some great 
principle, not necessarily as representing a fact, but 
aa a generalization of phenomcJia, couvenient, fact 
or not, for the purjioses of stienoc. 

The numlier of pei-sona holding an idtsa i» no i 
warrant for its objective character, else the many | 
never could be wrong; for uniformity of education, 
or the svTnpathy kindled by enthusiasm, may carry 
many iiiinds into one statv, in which bt^licf in cer- 
tain ideas, and the mistake of formulic or usages for 
external truths, will Ix* natumt or iiewjssary. Such 
are [K)puhir su|M!rstition8 ; or the law of honour, as 
professed by men of the world ; or the healed no- 
tions crciited by mob oiiitor\'; all of which are as 
baseless and untnic as they arc influential. Again, 
a whole ti*atn of investigation or inference may de- 
j«nd on the original aduuMion of some one propo- 
sition which is false; and the consetiuent unaniimty 
with which separate minds itgara and treat the 
some matters may be unfaii'ly taken as a concur- 
rent evidence of the truth of the conclusions at 
which they arrive. 

But when one aiid the some idea is held by per- 
sons who are independent of each other, and are 
variously circumfttanee<l, and linve pt:)HRess<;d them- //* 
selves of it by different ways, and when it present* 
itself to them under very different aspects, without 
hwing its stibstantial unify and its identity, and 
when it is thu^ variou^ily prcsente<l, yet recoro- 
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mended, to persons similarly rirciimatnnced; aiitt 
Tvhen it id presented to persons variously circum- 
stanced^ under aspcct-s, discordant indeed at first 
sight, but rcn'oricilablc! after such oxphitiutions a^ 
their respective stnt*a of mind recjuire; ihen it 
seema to nave a clnim to be considered the repre- 
sentative of an objective truth. 

For uistnnee, there is a general sentiment obtain- 
ing at verj- different times and places, and variously 
expressed, coni-eniing the danger of uimiixcd pros- 
perity', or security, or hi/j;h spirits; a& signified in 
the proverbi*, "Pride will Iiave a foil," and "Many 
a slip," or the Scotch saying about persons who are 
- / "fie," or the Greek ^Ooptpiv 6 Batfuuv. and the like; 
l^^''**y ivh'uAi is proved by that innnifold testimony to be 
well founded, or to be a real law in human affairs. 

"Great is Diana of tbe Kph&siiuis," is an Instance, 
on the other hand, of a popular cr\' long sustained, 
to whidi numbers and energy contribute no credi- 
bility. 

An idea ever presents itself under different as- 
ppctp to different minds, and in proi^rtion to tliat 
variety will bo the proof of its reality and its dis- 
tinctness. On the other Imnd, meagre and mono- 
tonous stat^mientt*, and those simply reitemti;*!, «8 
A^4 ft^ m the case of the Kphesian clamour, betoken ideus 
which are unreal, or ^vliich are not properly iinder- 
stfxjd by the sjjeakers. Or such characteristics de- t * 
J* note mystery, tliat is, dim information taken on 
■ ' fnith; an wo sen in the tlieological enunciations of 
Scripture. 

Ideas are not ordinarily brought homo to the 
mind, except thnaigh the medimn of a variety of 
aspects; hke bodily sidistanccs, which arc not seen 
except under the clothing of their properties and 
influences, and can Ije walked round and sur\'eyc(l 
on opposite sides and in different perspectives and 
in eontrarj" lights. And as views of a matjcrial ob- 
ject may be Uken from ifoiuts eo remote or so dis- 
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tinct tlmt they seem at fii*st, sight 'mcornpatible, 
and wtptcially us tlieir ahadowa will be tUsjuopor- 
tionate or even monstrous, and y<}i idl these will be 
harmoni/-c<i tt>g;»;(her by tAking account of the iwint 
oi \isioii ur the surtace of projection, so sUso ml the 
represt^iitations of an id**a, exun dl the misrepresen- 
tations, are CH|wibIf of a rnntual reiMinciliation and 
adjustment, and of a resolution into the subject to 
which they belong, ftud their contrariety, when ex- 
plained, is an arfniinent for its subj-tarttivencss and 
nitegrity, and their vanety tor its originality and 
powvr. 

For instance, persons who have not cidtivated 
the scienw^ of niii^ic arc often slow to Micvc that 
the harmonics of its great masters are more than a 
dwplay of skiU, or than litendly a ifoniposition, 
which Ikils in with the taTicy t)f iwirticnlar [)eraon8^ 
and is token up by others as a fashion ; as though 
its laws were conventional, and proficiency in it a 
mere successful application of general talent to a 
medium of exhibirion accidentally chosen, and aa 
if the satisfaction it affords ivere felt not sponta- 
ncijusly but upon rule, the mere approbation of 
thase who were witnessing instances of confonnity 
to principles which they had themselves arbitrarily 
propounued : that Is, they do not iMilieve in the exist- 
enc:^ of tniths or laws about the lieauty of sounds 
in the nature of things, external to particular 
minds, affecting various persons variously, and mas- 
tered by them in various degrees, as the case may be. 
An instance in point may be mentioned of a person 
under tlus inipix-ssion, who was greatly astonislied 
to Ikj uild by anotlicr who linil wnic knowledge of 
ihe art, and a sen«ibility to musical creations, that, 
in spite of this, he was not able to compose; for he 
took it fiir grantwl that any one of fair abilities 
who kiiew the rules coultl put them into practice, 
and impart to himself a pleasiux" which was of his 
own making. ButJdMS which arc conversant mth 
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ON TItK PROCESS OF fQlAP. T. 

r^Iitics uru not uura at -will, but tliuii only and as 
for fis is giv«n us; and they present themstlviTS 
vtrj* Ttiriou&ly, am) in various nieiwurcs to indivi- 
duul III h ids. 

HincQ an idea^ as liits been already Niid, cHunot 
1m! viewed except under [wrtifuliir iii*[xxitt, the for- 
mal f»tfit(*mr-nt« under which it is conveyed are pmc- 
tieidlv identical mlhitsellV - They introduce us to 
that id<!!i fronTwhich they ure i!erive<i, and, bo iki* 
as they »cem to oppose, they correct each other, and 
nerve to hnpress a luUer and more exact reprcacn- 
tiition of their orlf^inal ui>on the inind. 

And hence, if the illustrntion on which wc nro 
proceeiliiifi Ix"* correct, there is no one aspect such, 
na to ffo the depth of a real idea, no one tenn or 
prri|Hirtition whidi ran chily^nd i'ully rcjirx^nt it; 
though of coui-se one rcpiV-sentation of" it will l»e 
more just and appropriate than another, and though 
when au idea is very complex, it is allonable Ui 
consider its distinct aspects ils if scpurate idt>aK, tur 
the sake of convenience. Thus with all our inti- 
mate knowledjio of animal life, and the structure of 
purtieular animal?, we cannot pive u irue deliiiiiioii 
of any one of tlicni, but are tbrn^d to enumerate 
pn>pertic8 and accidents by way of desrriptlon. 
Kor can we enclose in a fonnulu that iiuellix^iuid 
fact, or system of thought, which wc call the I*la- 
tonie philosophy, or that historical plH-iiomenou of 
diKtrine utid conduct which we call the heresy of 
Montnnus or of .Mnnes. Agaiti, if Protestantism 
were said to lie in its tlicory of private judj^inent, 
and Lutheraiiitiui in its doctrine of justilieauon, 
thiB would be an approxiniaiion to the iniili; but 
it is plain that to argue or to act as if these were 
nde(|uate ih^tiuitions would be a Kcrioiia mistake. 
Sonictintc-!* nn attempt luut iHt-u iiiiidc to aMCcrtani 
(he "h-juling idea," fi» ii has Ix-'en called, c)l" C'liriH- 
tiani^; a remarkabh- essa^' as ilireeteti lowarrls a 
divine religion, when, even iii the instance of tbe 
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Lworks of m»n, the tiisk is Ix'yoml us. Thus, the 
>tio iilt-a of Oil- Got!|K'l lui» butii (Iccidtil by sotiie t-o 
K the restoration of our fallen race, by others phi- 
jinthropy, by othei's tbu spirituality of tnio reli- 
gious s«rvice, b\- olb«rs the saU'utioii of the elect, 
by otlicrs tJic union of tJic soul with God. All 
these repr(\sent(itions are truths, as Ijcijie aspects of 
Christiunity, but none of them is the %vnole tnith. 
7or Christianity has many a8|>ect8 : it has ita ima^- 
na^vc side, its philosuphicfil, it* t-thical, its politi- 
cal; it is solenm, und it is checr&l; it is iiidulgeut, 
md it iH strict; it is light) aud it is dark; it its love, 
Lnd it ift fear. 

WlKiti uii idea, whether real ur not, is of u nature 
to interest and inwseiis the mind, it is said to liave 
Kfc, that is, To live in the mind which is the reci- 
pient of it. Thus, mathematical idcnA, itiil as they 
are, cannot be called living, for they have no influ- 
ence and lead to nothing. But when some great 
enunciation, whether true or false, about hiniian 
filature, or prest-nt good, or govenmifut, or duty, 
or ruligiori, is ejirrietl forward into the public throng 
and draws attention, then it is not only passively 
admitted in this or that form into the minds of 
lien, but it becomes a living principle within them, 
leading them to an ever-new cont*miplation of itself, 
ID acting upon it and a propiigution of it. Sucli 
the doctrine of tht: natural bondage of the will, 
of individual responsibility, or of the immor- 
ality of till' suul, or of the rights of man, or 
>f tlic divitic right of kings, or of the hy[K)cri»y 
md tyranny of prietttcrati, or of the lawfulness 
>f sielMndulgence, — doctrinea which are of a nature 
o anvst, attract, or [ivriiuade, and have so far 
le primA facie, apjioai-ance of reality that they 
»y be looked at on many sides and strike various 
linds ver\' variously. Let one such idea get poe- 
ision of the popular mind, or the mind of any 
i>t of persons, and it is not diflicuU to under- 
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E*o/(* /r Stand the effects ivhich will ensiip. There vnU he a 

Mneral flgitation of thought, and on action of mind 

.■ both u\ion it.s«lf and upon other niinds. New lights 

9*^ptf^t vriW be brought to Iwar upon the- original iden, as- 

(0 rt-^ y P**'* "*^" "*ilt'pl)% "1"! jiittgnients will acciimnlatc. | 

' ' There will be u time of confusion, when conceptions 

and mi!K:oni;«[)iioti8 are in conflict; and it is unccr- 

,^/iu.tain whether anything is to come of the idea at all, 

- ' , ior which view of it is to get the stiirt of the others. 

AfttT a while sijinc definite form of doctrine emerges; 

4- and, as time proc<-ed>t, one view of it will l)c niodi- 

/(V-. ficd or expanded by another, and then, combined 

y with a third, till the idea in which they centre will 

'^^ be to each mind separately what at first it was only 

M^^ to all logetlier. It will Ijc sun'cyed, too, In its re- 

f A' Ution to other doctrines or facts, to otlu-r luitumi 

laws or establlrthwl mlcs, to the varying circum- 

' ''■ ■ stances of times and places, to otiicr i-eligions, poli- 

<,,t^rfittii^^ phi!a«ophie», im the case may be. How it 

stands affected towards other systems, how it aftects 

them, !iow far it coalesces %nth them, how far it 

jf, ^tolerates, when it interferes with them, will be gra- 

dnally -wTought out. It will be nucslioned an<i cri- 

''*''*''*lrtcized by enemies, and explained by well-wishers. 

t-ktt^^A ^ The multitude of ojauions formed coiicemlng it, in 

.^, i-^j, these reri)»cct« ai)d many othei-s, will Ih- collet-tcd, 

compared, sorted, sift*^ci, selected, or reject<'d, and 

"'•;) ''gniduuUv Jittaelied to it, or flejmrjited fr^im it, in 

the mindrt of individuals and of the eommunity. It 

will, in proportion to its native x-igouraud subtlety, 

'■"J) introduce itself into the fimnicwurk and details of 

ilkrf#M*/^o Bor.ial life, changing public opinion and supporting 

<^ or midenniiiiiig the foundations of establishe<l order. 

Thus in rime it lias grown iiitr» an ethical code, or 

iiitfl a systftm of govcmmenf, or into a thcologj", or 

^ ^4tTd, '"'** ^ intual, according to its capabilities; and this 

, gZ fiV^tem, or body of thought, theon-tieal and practi- 

^"^ •**' *-coL, thus laboriously gained, will allxTall lie only the 

/.ndequate representation of the original idea, being 
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nothing else tbun what that very ideu'mj'anf from 
tUv iirst., — it)i exact image as se(?u hi a combination 
of the nn«t divei-sifitMi asiwcts, with the snggestions 
and corrections of many minds, and the illustration 
of many triaU. 

This process is called the development of an iilea, 
being the germination, growth, and perfection of 
some living', that is, influential truth, or apparent 
truths in the rainda of men during a suflicient 
period. And it has this necessary cliai-acteristic,— 
that-, since its pmviitce is the busy scene of human 
life, it cannot develope at all, except either by des- 
troying, or modifving and incorporating witli it- 
self, existing modes of thinking and acting. Its 
develojMncnt then is not like a malliernatie:U theo- 
rem worked out on paper, in which each successive 
ad\'iuice is a pure evolution from a foregoing, but it 
is carried on through indiviiluals urul Itodiea of 
m«n; it cinployn their minds as instruments^ and 
depends upon them U'liile it uses them. And »o 
as R'gards their existing opinions, prineiples, mea- 
sures, and institutions, it devclopos ui establishing 
relations lietween theiu mid itself, in giving theni a 
meaning, in creating what may be called a jurisdic- I ^ 
tion over them, in throwing off from itself what is 
utterly heterogeneous in them. It grows when it in- 
corporates; and its purity consists, not in isolation, 
but in its continuity and sovereignty. This it is 
which imparts to the history both of titatea and of 
religions its esi>eciiillv turbulent or polemical charac- 
ter. Such is tlie e.xpuinatioii of the wniuglings whe- 
ther of Schools or of Parliaments. It is the wai-fare >. 
of ideait, striving for the masterj', each of them 
enterprising, eiigrossiiig, imperious, more or le.sa 
incouipalibie with the rest, and lulJ^ing followers . , 
or rousing foea according as it acts upon the faith, 
the prejudices, or the interests of individuals. 

Sloreover, an idea not only modifies, but, as ha« 
'been implii.-<I, i* modified or at least influciK-ctl by . 
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the state of tliinpi in wliich it i» cnrrietl out, iiml 
depends ill variima wiiys on the dKumstoiicos 
around it. Its development proceeds qwickly or 
slmvly ; tho onlur of fiucci-siston in its sepurate stngCB 
U) im?^Iar; it will show diffoiiaitly in a sinall >*pherp 
of uction und in an extended ; it niay be intciTiipted, 
retftnlcd, niutilatcd, distorted, by external violence ; 
it may be enfeebled by the eftbrt of riddin;; itself of 
domestic foes; it may Ix- imjiedcd uml swayed or 
even «b»or'l>ed by counter enerj^etic ideas; it may 
be coloured by the receivetl tone of thouj^ht into 
which it iximes, iir depnival by the intrusion of 
fbrei/^ principles, or at length shattered by the dc- 
velojnnent of some originid fnult intbin it. 

But, whiilever be the risk of corrn])tioii from 
int«i-coun§e with the world around it, auch a risk 
must Ik- undcr;j>.ini.-, if it i» didy ^> l* understood, 
luid niufh mure if it is to be fully exhibited. It is 
elicited by trinl, and struggles *mt<> iserfection. Nop 
does it eM!aj>e the culliftiun uf opinion even in its 
earlier yean*; nor docs it itmiain truer tn itself, and 
more one and the same, though |)rot*cted from vicis- 
situde and change. It \a indeed i^ometimcs said that 
(he strewn is clearest near tho spring. Whatever use 
may fairly l»e made of this image, it doe:8 not apply 
to the history of a philosophy or sect, which, on the 
contrary, is more e<juable, und purer, niid stronger, 
when iti bed has become deep, and broad, und full. 
It uecedsarily rises out of an existing stutc of 
things, and, lor a time, savours of the soil. Its 
vital clement needs disengaging from what i» 
foreign luid tcnuwjniry, and is employed in elForta 
after freedom, more vigorous and hopefid aa its 
yejips increase. Its beginnings are no measure of 
itj( capabilities, nor of its scope. At first, no one 
knows what it is, or what it is worth. It remains 
perhaps (or a time i|uieswnt: it tries, us it were, 
its linilj«, and proves the ground under it, and 
fiwls its way. rroin time to time, It inuke« essays 
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whirh fail, ami tiw. in conBcqiicncc olKjiuloned. It 
seems id sus|ieuse which way to fft; it wavers, 
and at length strikes out id ouo dctinite direction. 
In rime it enters iip*m stranpo temtor}'; points of 
controi-ers^- alttT tneir beariiiir ; [Mirties rise uud 
fall nbout it; dangers and hoiK:s appear in new 
itioiiit, and uM principles mip])i:fir iindw new 
>nns; it chiuigea with tlit-iu in urtk-r to iX'main 
the same. In u hij^her world it is otherwise; but 
hen' Ik'I<iw Ui live is to change^ ami to he perfect 
b to Iiiive changed often. 

■ I conclude with an example : No one but will 
hUow that W'osleyanism represents nn idea, a doc- 
trine, system, and i»olity; no one but w-iW connect 
hit with the well-known divine (Uid pix-acher whoso ^ 
mc it beam. Yet, when wc look back upon ttti ■ 
course durinj? the hundred years since it com- 
menced, how many are the ehiui^es and \ici.S!ii- 
tudea throu<rh whit^ the man is connected with his < 
work! »o nmch -tn that it is a mo»t difhcult task, 
ltd one which perhajM must l>e reserved for a later 
duly to review its historj', — to say what really 
?lonjci and what is foreign to it, to find a key for 
the whole and a clue for the succession ot' its ' 
jmrta. The event alone still ftiture, which will 
^■ring ita completion, will also bring its intcrprcta- 
^Bon, 

^B When Mr. Wesley began his n>ligious movement 
^Ttt Oxford.' fir!*t. he visited the sick and pnsonen*, 
wimnxnnicatwl weekly, fastetl on Wednesday and 
Friday, employed himself in meditation and prayer, 
apparently meditated a single life, being, as he 
ten\anl corisideivd, in a state of great spiritual 
norance. Moreover, he travelled on foot that he 
light save money for the poor, doubted the lawful- 
of secular studies, and, though in onlers, it- 

'TIiU Bk<tth is (1)T the most jmrl lakui from SoulK-y, IJui !ii 
' ttuf frmn xar atilliurttr bit«r thnii 1897. 
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never to undertake 
e Pt'ad, too, of his Icttinp his 



solved, fur hts miuI 

fwnK-lniil duty- ^V 
uilr flow louHC uii hi» Hliouldci-K, wliiui it wus the 
uiiivLTwil fiisliion to wear it drc&sed. 

Next, ho j.'0(« us a Missioimrv' to Goorjfia to con- 
vert ihi; Indittii!*; and, on his voynfii; jiro^rrvji^iii^ 
in hU eutccticirim, hi- wholly leavf« off Hcsh und 
wiiie, Hk«|is on the floor, und rises ut four in the 
mortiiiiff. Then, he ii zealous fur the Kuhric, 
withholding Bnptiwn from chihlro.n exoejrt hy iin- 
nieniun, ru|jc'tling one Difwcntur from the coniniu- 
nion, unh^H he were n^bnptized, and refusing to 
bury another. Then, he foniis an attachment to a 
hidy who caine to him for religious advice, disap- 

SointN her in oliedieneo to his Alora%'iBn direetofR, 
enie>4 her the roniniunion on the frroutid of du|>lj- 
eity townnl)* liiiiiisclf, in prosceutwl for defaniatiiin, 
and e«ui|>es for Knglnnd while the trial in ]K;nding. 

On Ills return, jic fulls untler the influence of 
boelilor. and ex|MTifrnces what he eonsiders eonver- 
mofi uud aAsuranee. He preAehen the new-birth, 
and the phenomenon of roiivnilsions follows among 
hint hearer?; |iul[iitH are clnMi.^1 against him, and he 
prcuebeit in tlw fields. Convcrtt» lead to religious 
eoiiijwniies; <-oni|Rinies to meeting-houses; meeting- 
liuuses to a Iny-niinistr)', to which he rehietantly 
caiiM'nu. The class system and itinerancy follow. 

Ftiur yearri had hardly passed slnee lus riitnrii 
from Auiericii, and all this was done. Methudit^ni 
had eonie into exiHtenee an a soeicty and ait a doe- 
trine; and iis first extravagances hud given way to 
order, though to miracles it still laid claun. Charts 
of favouring 1*o|m; and Pr<!t«nder art- pi*eferred ; and 
the new Societies have to avow in emphatic terms 
their aitiu-hinent to the house of Hanover and the 
Church of Knglaud. Other cidunuiivs, however, 
miccwid : niolw ritte and ill*trcHt tJie new rcligioniBt» 
In variiMiB places. 

The theology of the ecct becomes of u definite 
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(.'htirttcter; it cousists in tlie doctrines of the sensi- 
bly new-birtii, tho siuhleiiness ol' conversion, n^ur^ 
aiice, the gift of ]»erfetrtion, ami, what thei<e t^-ncta 
imply, the inefficacy of forniR under the gospel, 
whetner rites, polity, or even creeds. 

\>Tien he is towar<U fifty, Mr. Wesley marries; 
hift wife IB a jealous, \'iolent-temperod woman, who, 
»t the end of twenty years, leaves him for good, 
ruuntnt; off with Win [ta[K:.tv. 

&x)n after his rctiini from America, he had com- 
menwd the Ainiual Conference of Preachers, repu- 
hited, if tlu* \vitn\ \ie not a misnomer lieix>, on this 
principleT that in matters <*f [tractice ea<Th should 
be nilctl, as far as his conscience would allow, by 
tht; majority; but in matters of opinion by himself 
alone. He establiBhes this body mth the avowal 
that his followers will either leaven the whole Church 
or be thnist out ; after a time, he be^inH to doubt 
whether presbyters may not ordain; ucxt^ he ob- 
liiins ordtrs for some of his lay-as«ifitant8 from a 
so-styled Bishop of Arcadia ; at lenjrlh, when he is 

})ast eighty, he himself eunsecnites one of his fol- 
nwers as Hiithop for the ordination of clorgj' in 
hia American congregations. 

Even in his own day, and much more since his 
death, his variations of opinion become successive 
excuses for fresh sect*. UTiat he had received 
from tradition, or learned irom contemiwraries, or 
crudely imagined, or throwni out hastdy, became 
matter for development in others. Thus, whereas 
he had separated from Whittield from hatred of 
Calvinisim and had been not imwilling to praise, 
not only St. Igimtius Loyola, but Pelagins and Ser- 
vetujs, Kelly, n--ae[inp from Whitfield, extended the 
principle of eoinpn-hcnsion, and gave birth to the 
Universalista in the United States, who now num- 
ber M least five huntlred and fifty Churches. Again, 
when Itell pnifi-ssetl the gifts of miracles and pi*o* 
phecy, Maxfifld supiKirt^-d him, and seceded with 
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a niimb^r of hrcthivii, iiiyirwisinj: thul innn tni;;ht be 
absoluiely perfect, infallibk', aiul 1>ejoiul tfjiipuiumi. 

Inunediately on Wesley's death anMte an agita- 
tion in favour of conferring on preachers the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments ; an innovation 
which he had on the whole steadily withstoml. 
Kilhait), who wrote a Kiok in behalf of the meusuref 
wntli lilt sigiulicant title of '^J'ro^ress of liberty," 
vms expelled by the Conference, and, at the entl of 
aix years after Wesley's death, had founded the 
Methodist New Connexion. The principle which 
led to this secession fitnn the biwly worked its way 
within it, und h^ it.s hIow development in the 
course of twenty years. In ISltJ the Confereucv 
admitted it; and tlicn a sceesdion took \iiacc, in 
the opposite direction, on the priticijile of re- 
specting, as Wesley Imd enjoined, the prerogatives 
of tl»c Established Church. The new body called 
themftches "Church Methotlists," while they named 
the parent- society which they had left " Wsscnting 
MelmHlislii," and professed to Ix; "members of th« 
ChurcJi of England" like Mr. Wesley, having "no 
design to intcrtere with the Church or with dissent- 
ing societies." 

Others have wished to perpetuate the bodily ex- 
travagances which attended Weslev's (irst preach- 
ing; and hence the Primitive MetluKiist-S or Itanters, 
who even ailinil of female pn^cherH, and form the 
largest body of the Wealevan funiily in Great Bri- 
tain which has sepflrftte<l from the Conference. 
Another secession is that of the Bryanites; another, 
of the Independent Metliodists, who reject a "hired 
ministry," as they cjdl it, and admit nothing but 
lay teachers. And another is that of the I'l-otea- 
tant Methodists, who objected, or at least objected 
in 1829, to ministcrinl education, the growth of a 
sacerdotal spirit, and the ornaments of wui-^hip, hs 
displayed in the Conference- Cuiuiexinn. Later still 
is tlr. Win'renV »i-cej<sinn, which hiut irt.-iued in the 
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Wesleyan Association^ founded on the general prtn- 
ciplo of tlie N'ew Connexion. 

Though thi?£c various seceding bodies amount in 
this country to above a third of the mother-persua- 
Mori, they are most of them conipamtivelv small, 
and would never he confounded with it. *fhe Con- 
ferenoe Connexion remains the representative of tho 
Wtjtleynn idens; in its ^mduul irideijunik'neo and 
flawing subittjuitiveness, in its wnscrvativf spirit 
in politics, in its doctrines of the new*birth, justifi- 
cation, and aMurance, it is foUoiving or devoIo|iing 
the principles of its founder. In it-»i rivalry of the 
Establishment, it has acted against his fcclingfi and 
advice; in the growth of tlie hierarchical element, it 
liatt alHiiiiloned \n» pruieipk- fur his example; in its 
violence against the Church of Ht>mc, it has for- 
gotten the iirst years of his religious life; in its care 
for ministerial education, and its relinipiishiuent of 
field-preaching, it showit that the point h readied 
in its course when onlcr takes the place of ejitini* 
siasm. 

A'arieties in » teacher, and achismii among lii» 
follow-ers, are an evidence of life; though life is no 
criterion of truth, for unreal but ])lausible, or iso- 
lated ideas may powerftdly afttrt multitudes. On 
the oUier hand, they do not argue the aWnec of 
one reid idea in the movement in which they aro 
found, but oidy tJmt this man or that is not iniul- 
lible. 



SECTION U. 

OS TUB KINDS OF DEVKLOPUBNT IX U>KAS. 

To attempt an accurate analysis or complete enu- 
meration of the processes of thought, whether purely 
speculative or practical, which come under the 
notion of development, cxccctls the pretensions of 
an Essay like the present; but, without sonic gencml 
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view of Uie various incntiil excmftc:* which j,'o bv the 
/ ' immc, wc shiiU Imve no security nguiiirtt coufiusiuii 
in our reasoning and exixwure to criticism.' * 

1. First, then it must be borne in niind llmt the 
iToixl is conunonly used, and is used liere, in thive 
senst's indiscrimiimtely, from defect of our language ; 
on the one hand for the pnxxiys of develupint-nt, on 
the other for the result ; und ttjnun either generally, 
for A development true or not true» (that is, faith- 
ful or unfaithful to the ideas from wliicli it start- 
ed,) or exclusively for a development deserving the 
nume. A faUc or unfaithful development is culled a 
corruption. 

2. Vext., it is plain that mathematical develop- 
loents, that is*, the system of tniths drawn out fi-om>| 
nmthenjntical definitions or ciprntions, do not fall 
under our present subject, though ultogctlier ana- 
logous to it- Tliere can be no corruption in such 
development, because they are conducted on strict 
demonstration; and the conclusions in wliich they 
tenninafce, being ncccssarj-, cannot be declensions 
fi?on) the original idea. 

3. Nor, of course, do phyeicnl developments, as 
the gnuvth of animal or vegetable naturtf. come 
into consideration ; exccj^ting that, as mathematical, 
tJicy may be taken as illustrations of those develop- 
ment's to which we have to direct our attention. 

■1. Xtir \i\i\ii we to consider material <lcvclop- 
ments, which, though eftected by human contriv- 
ance, are still physical; us the development, as it is 
colled, of the nationjd resources. We s|K*ak, for in- 
stance, of Ireland, the United States, or the valley of 
the Indus, us admitting of a great development; by 
which we mean, that those countries have fertile 
tracts, or abumiunt. pnxlucts, or broad and deep 
rivers, or cenlnd pwitions for connnerce, or cajm- 
cious and commodious tiarbours. the uiateriaLM und 
instmments of wealth, and these tumed to insuffi- 
cient accdunt. T>eveIopment in thiti carie will pro- 
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coed by est«blishin<r marts, (■iittirif^ canals, Iiiying*; _. 
down roilrijmlfl, tn-ctin^ factories, t'oniiing docks, ^^ 
and similar works, by winch the natural riches" 
of the countrj.' may lie mude to yield the largest 
return and to exert the greatest influence. In thU • ' ■ 
sense, art is the development of nature^ that is, its^^^., ,*j- 
iuln[itarioii to tlic pur[K>9t's of utility and beauty, j-'^A-i 
tlie hunuiti iiit«.'Uw:t ln-ing the developing powx-r. 

5. When such devclopmcnta ns nave last been 
Hieritioiietl uru connected with some continuous in- 
tellectuid pixiCL'ss on which they depend, they are 
developments of an idcn, and may be called pohti'cat; 
aa we see them in the growtn of States or the 
changes of a Constitution. Barbarians descend 
into southern regions from cupidity, and their war- 
rant is the sword : this is no intellectual process, 
nor is it the mode of devclopnu-nl exhibited in 
civilized communities. Where civilization existe, 
reaaon, in some shape or other, is the incentive or 
the pretence of development. ^Vlien an empire 
enlarges, it ii* on the call of its allies, or for the 
balance of power, or fi-om the necessity of a de- 
monstnition of strength, or from a fear for its 
fiH'ntier*. It lies uneasily in its territorj", it is ill- 
shajMxi, it has unreal boundarj' lines, deficieiit ctan- 
munieation between its principal T'"int*i or defence- 
lens or turbulent neip-hbuurs. 'Ihus, of old time, ji,^^ 
Bubira was necessiirj* for Athens, and Cythera for 
Spftrta; and Augustus left liis advice, an a legacy, 
to conliiic the Kmpiiv between the Atlantic, the 
Rhine and I>anube, the Kuphrates, and the Arabiaji 
sod African deserts. In this diiy, we hear of the 
Rhine Ix-ing the natural boundary of France, and 
the Indus of our Kasteni empire; uiid we predict 
that, in the event of a war, Pi-iissia will change her 
outlines in the map of Eurtipe. The development 
is iiwturiid ; but an idea givc-8 unity and force to its 

movement. 

And so in national politics, a late writer remarks 
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of the Parliament of 162fi-29, in its contest with 
Charlie, that, so far from cucroachin/^ un thu just 
powers of a liniitwi inonarcli, it never hinted at ihr- 
securities which were necessary for itft measures. 
However, ■' twelve years more of repeated aggres- 
siona," he adds, " taught (lie Long Parllainoni what 
a few sagacious men might |»erha|m have already 
suspected ; that they must recover more of their 
ancient constitution, from oblivion ; that they must 
sustain 'its partial weakness by new securities; that, 
in order to render the existence of monarchy com- 
patible with that of freedom, they must not only 
strip it nf all it had iimirped, but of Mitnething that 
was its own." ' Whatever be the worth of thia au- 
thor's iheorj', his facts or representations are an 
illustration of a political development. 

Again, at the present day, that Irehind shoidd 
liave a population of one creed, and a Church of 
another, ia felt to be a political arrangement so im- 
satisfat-tory, that all parties seem to agree that either 
the [loimlation will develope m power or tlie K»t»i- 
bUshment in influence. 

Developments in polities, though really the growth 
of ideas, ore often capricious and intricate from the 
nature of their subject-matter. They arc intiu- 
cTiced by the character of sovereigns, the rise and fall 
of statesmen, the fate of battles, and the numlxT- 
lesj* casualtie-s of the world. " Perlia|>s the Greeks 
would be still involved in the heresy of tlie Mono- 
pliysites," says GiblKwi, "if the Eni]MT<»r's horse 
had not fortunately stumbled, 'fheotlosiua expired, 
his orthodox ttistcr succeeded to the throne."" 

Again, it often happens, or generally, that various 
distinct and incompatible elements ai*e found in the 
origin or infiincy of polities, or indeed of philo- 
8*>jmies, some of which must be ejected liofore any 
satisfactory devdopmenis can take place, if any. 
And they' are conimoidy ejected liy the gradual 

' lUllxui's C-onMlc. Ulat. cli. fS. f. 572. * Ch. xirii. 
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growth of the stronger. ^ Tlic reign of Cliarles the sA**-*-- 
First, just referred to, supplies an instance in point. /., . 

S4>inetiui(;s (lis4X>r<linit. iilefls are for a time con- 
nected and concealed by a common profession or 
name. Such is the case of coalitions in politics 
imd coiiiprehensions in relijrion, of which coimnooly 
no fpx)d is to be expected. Such is an ordinary 
function of cumiiuttucs and boiirds, aud the sole 
aim of coneiliiLtluiiH mid cvncessionht, to make con- 
traries look the !4unu'-, and to :^cure an outward 
agreement where there is no otlier unity. 

A«^n, developmenta, reactions, reforms, revolu- 
tions, and changes of various kinds are mixed to- 
gether in the actual historji" of states, as of philo- 
sopiiical sects^ so us to moke it very difficult to 
cxiiibit them in any rti^icntilic analysiu. 

Otlen the intellectual proocsa i8 detached J^roni 
the practical, and poi^tenor to it. Thus it was after 
KHzalK'ih luul fstablisht'd the Kefonnatiuii that 
Hooker laiil down hi«i lhix)ry uf Chuixh »iid Stat*! 
as one and the aame, ditlering only in idea; and, 
i\A:er the Revohition and its politicfu consequences, 
tliat Wnrburton ■wTotc his " Alliance." A new 
theory is now again needed for the constitutional 
lawyer, to rccoMcilc the existing state of things 
with the just cluiuis of religinn. And mo, again, m 
I*arliam(rnf4iry conflicts, men come to their conclu- 
sions by the external pressure of events or the force 
of principlLi*, they do not know how; tJiey have to 
speak, and they look about for ar^nmentA: and a. 
pamphlet ia published on the subject in debate, or 
on article appears in a Review, to furuiah common 
places for the many. 

Otlier devflopinentH, though politictd, ore strictly 
BubjecCed and consequent to the ideas of winch they 
are the exhibitions. Thus liocke's philosophy was 
a real guide, not a mere defence of the Revolution 
cm, operating forcibly upon Church and government 
in and after his day. Such too were the theories 
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which preceded the overthrow of tlie old regime in 
France and other countries at the end of the last 
oentim'. 
j^iy^ Again, ]>crliu[j8 there are polities founded on no 
ideas at lUi, but on mere custom, m amon^ the 
Aaiutics. 
//i>«v^' g^ Yn other developments the intellpctunl chfi- 

' tRCtcr is so pi-omini'iit that they iimv even \w cJiUed 
'^ logkaly&s in the Anglican theory of tlie Koyal .Snpre- 
macy, which has been created in the courts of law, 
not in the cabinet or on tJie fielil. Hence it iw carried 
out with a consistency and minute application which 
tlie history of constitutions cannot cxiiibit. It does 
not merely exist in atatutej*, or in articles, or in 
oaths, it is roalized in detaiis: as in the conffed'elire 
and letter-misaive on ap|«»intment of a Bishop; — in 
the forms observed in Privy (.'onncil on the issuing 
of State Prayers ; — in certain arrangenienta oli- 
served in the Pr9yer-l>ook, where the universal or 
abiiti'ttct Church precedes the King, but the national 
•/iAf "•* really existing body follows him; in printing his 

' ^^ name in large ca|iitals, wliUe the Honest are in 

ordinary type, and in fixing his amis In churches 
instead ot the Crucifix ; moreover, twrhaps, in 
placing " -sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion," 
iwfore " false doctrine, heresy, anti sciiism." 

Again, when some new philosophy or its por- 
1a6b8 are introduced into the measures of the liCgis* 
lature, or into the concessions nuide to a [lolitical 
partT, or into commercial or agricultural policy, it 
IS often said, "We Iiuve not seen tlie end of this;" 
"It is an instalment of fiitnre concessions ;" "Our 
children will see." Wc feel that it hoe unknown 
bearings and issues. 

The ttdtnission of Jews to municipal offices has 

lately been deiended' on the ground that it is ttie 

introduction of no new principle, but a development 

of one already received; that its great premisses 

' TiiDM NewspsppT oTMnreh 18<5. 
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have been decided loiiff since, and that the present 
age has but to draw the conclusion ; that it is not 
open to us to inquire what ought to he done ui the 
abfiti'act, since there is nu ideal model for thu Iiital- 
liblc guidance of nations ; that cliaugc iti only a f jncs- 
tion of time, and tlmt there is a time for all things; 
tliat the npitUwition of principles ought not to go 
bej-ond the actual case, neither preceding nor coming 
afler an iin^ienitive demand; that in point of fact. 
Jews !iave lalcly been chosen to offices, and that in 
poitit of principle the law cannot rettise to le^tinruite 
that election. 

In theology, the adoption o1" the word divr<{vnc 
at Ephettun aA a test of orthodoxy is an Instauoe of , 
a logical development. /^^ / . .*' / .^^^ci^^'^SU- /••* 

7. Another clasa of (It-^-lopnients may W call«( ' 
historical; I mean when a fact, which at tirst is very ,,:,^^ j 
imperfectly apprehended except by a few, at length 
grows into Its due sha[)e and complete i»ro[K)rtions, 
and spreads through a coimiiuiiity, aucf attains ge- 
neral reception by the accumulation, agitation, and 
WMiciirrencc of testimony. 'ITius some reports die 
away ; others gain a footing, and are ultimately re- 
ceived as truths. Courts of law, Parliaments, news- 
papers, letters and other posthumous documenta, 
Kisturiaiis and biographers, and the lajwe of yeare 
which dissipates parties and prejudices, are in this 
day the uistruments of the development. Accord- 
ingly the Poet makes Tnith the daughter of Time.* 
Thus at length approximations are made to a right 
appreciation of facts and characters. History' cannot 
be written except in an after-age. Thus by deve- 
lopment the Canon of the Xew Testament has been 
formed. Thus public men are content to leave their 
reputation to posterity ; great re-actions take place 
in opinion ; nay, sometimes men outlive opposition 
and obloqay. Thus Sauitit are canonized in the 
Church, long after they have eutercd into their rest. 
> Crobbe'e TaJes. 
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8. J/cTci/ devclopnH;i)ti» arc not proiK-rly matter 
for ooiitrovt'ny, but am uatuntl aiu\ \>nnima\^ nub- 
•titiiting w!mt in cioiigruoiig, cleHinibW, ptoua, di-co* 
rou«, iivi»:wii% for strictly lo^rujil iiiftrfiia;. BUhup 
ISutU.T niip])1U-H un with ti rtrinarkablti instance iii the 
bc^intiing of the ht-cond Turt of his " Analogy." Aa 
pnnt'i]»Iti* imply application*, und gciK-ral prrjiKjsi- 
tiofiN iiictiide [KirtieuIiirK, m, hu tvUk um, du ecrtuin 
rolaiioiiit imply curtvluf ivc dudes, and certain obj<*cta 
deimirHl ccnuiii net.*? and ffeliiin;it. Hi- obsen'i-ii that, 
even though we were not ejijoiiiwi 1o pay divine 
Iionount to the Second iitid Third Persons of thu 
Holy Tri?iity, whnt i« predicntc*! of Them iti Seri|»- 
turc^ would be un abmuLint wurnuit, uii indirect 
comnmnd, nny, ii logical reason, to do so. "Does 
uot," lie iwlot, "the duty of reIi;i;ious rpganls to both 
tlM»e l>ivinc Per«>n« em immediately aritwi, to the 
view of reiwtoM, out of the vei-y nature of these offices 
and rulurionM, hh the Inwiird fj;*xHhwni nnd kind iu* 
tention whirh we owe to <nir fellow-crvtitureH aristi* 
oul of tlie connnon rchitions between us and them?" 
He pnxMjeds to aay that ht; i» speaking of the inward 
reli^noua regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, 
f;ra(itude, fear, hoiie. "In what external manner 
thill inward wnnthip is trj lie trXprL-ssed, is a matter 
of pure reveuU<I cummand ; . . but the woi-shijj, the 
internal woraluj) itaelf, to the Son and Holy Ghost, 
i« no furlher nnitter of pure revealed eommund than 
iw thu ivUtions ihey ntund in to us are matter of 
jwre revelation ; for, the rehitions being known, the 
obJij^ittioiiM to Hucli tntenml woi*:ithip are obligations 
of reason, arising out of tliose itdotiuns themselves." 
Hero h a <k-velopuieiit of doctrine into worship: in 
like matiiiei' the doetrine of the beatitieation of the 
SaintH hait be<in developed into their f'ultwt; of the 
CfoTrJjrov, or Mother of (iod, into hyftenhtUit; nnd of 
the Kcai Prcaenre into Adoration of the Host. 

A devehipmout, converse to that which Butler 
Hpeaks of, must next K> mentioned. As objects 
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demaiul feelings, so do feelings imply ads and olytjcls. 
Tbuji coaseifnce, the existence of which we cannot 
deny, is a proof of the doctrine of a Moral Governor, 
which nltmo gives it n iiiciining and a scope; that 
is, the doctrine of a Jndgineut to come is a de- 
velopment of the phenomenon of conscience. Again, 
it id pluin thiii piissiuns iind affection!^ iirLi in action 
Ui our niinda before the presence of their proper ob- 
jcct«; and their activity would of course be nn an- 
tecedent areumCDt of extreme cogency in biihulf of 
the real existence of those objcctj*, (^tipiKJsing them 
ouknown. And so again, the »oc:ial principle, which 
is innate in us, givca a divine sanction to societ)' 
and j^iivenimcnt^ And the doctrine of post-l«ip- 
tismal mi and the UBagi* of prayers for the faitldul 
departed have develoijcfl into llie <loi:trine of I'nr-, 
gatory. And rites and ceremouiea are nafliro! meari^ 
through which the mind relieves itself of devotional 
and [leiiitentiol emotions. And Hometimcs the cul- 
tivation of awe and love towards what is gre.'it, high, 
and unseen, lias led a man to the abandonment of 
hit) sect for some more Ciitliolic form of Christiunity. 
ArititoUe furnishes us with an in»tAncc of this 
kind of development in his account of the liappy 
man. ^\iter sho^viiig that hi» dcfuiitlon of happi- 
ness includes in Itself the pleasurable, which is tiie 
most obvious and jwpvihir idcji of liappini^ji, he 
goea on to say tlmt still external goods are iioc-cs- 
sary to it, about which the definition said nothing; 
that is, a certain pmsiierlty is by moral fitncRs, not 
by logical nwessity, attaiched to the happy man. 
"For it i.* ini|>Q83ible," he observes, " or not easy, 
to practise high virtue without abundunt means. 
Many deeds are done by the instrunientality of 
friends, wealth and political power; and of some 
tilings the absence is a cloud u{)on happiness, us of 
nobh' birth, of hopeful chddrf'n, i!.nd of pers<jiial 
ftppcjirancc ; for a person utterly deformed, or low- 
born, or bcreavc<l and childless, cannot quite be 
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happy: and stlU leas if he have vcrj- worthless 
children or friends, or thuy wore goixl and died."' 

This process of development hu* U-cn well deli- 
neated by a lining Krencli writer, in his I^ectures 
on Eupopcftii Civiliziitioij, who shfiU be quoted at 
gome lenfjfth. " If we reduce religion," he says, 
" to a purely religious jwniiracnt ... it ftpi>car9 
evident that it must and ought to remain a purely 
pereorial concern, liut I um either strangely mis- 
taken, or this religious nentitnent is not the com- 
plete expression of the religious nature of man. 
Keligiifli is, 1 believe, very diiftercnt fi"oin this, mid 
much more extended. There arc problems in 
human nature, in human destinies, which cannot 
Iw solved in this life, which depend on an order of 
thirigH unconnected with the \'isible world, but 
whicli unceasingly agitate the human mind ■with a 
desire to coinprebenu them. The solution of these 
problems is the origin of all religion ; her primaty 
object is to discover the creeds and doc^trines 
which contain, or are sup]Ri8ii.l to contain it. 

"Another canse also nn[x-l.s mankind to embrace 
religion . . From whence do morals origitiute? 
whither do they lead? is this self-cxiating obliga- 
tion to do gnod, an isolated fact, without an author, 
without an eucl? does it not eoncenl, or rather does 
it not reveal to man, an origin, a destiny, beyond 
this world? The science of monils, hv these apon- 
tftiioous and inevitable questions, conducts man to 
the threshold of religion, and displays to him a 
sphere from whence he has not derived it. Thus 
tlie certani and never-failing sources of religion are, 
on the one hand, the problems of our nature; on the 
other," the necessity of seeking for morals a sanction, 
an ori^n, and an aira. It, llieretbrc, assumes many 
other funns beside that of a pure sentiment ; it 
appears a union of doetriiK's, ol' i>recept», of pro- 
mises. This is what truly ronntifutes religion ; 
> Elb. Nic. i. 8. 
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Uus is its fuuduineirtal character; it is not merely 
a form of sensibility, an impulse of the imagination, 
a varietj* of poetry. 

*' ^Tien thus brought back to its true elements, 
to its cstiential nature, religion upjienra no longer a 
pun-ly iK-i-sonal concern, but a powt-rful and fruit- 
fill principle of a-s^ociation. It is considered in the 
light of a system of belief, a sj^stein nf dogmas? 
Truth is nut the lieritage of any iiuUvidniil^ it is 
absolute and universal; mankind ought to Heek and 
profess it in common. la it considered with refcr- 
ciiee to the precepts that are associated with its 
doctrines? A law which is obligatory on a simple 
individual, i& so on all; it ought to be promulgate<I, 
and it is our duty to endeavour to bring all niiui- 
Idnd under its dominion. It is the same witli 
respect t-o the promises that religion makes, in the 
name of it4 creeds and precepts ; they ought to be 
dilfiisc<l; nil men should be incited to partake of 
their bcnetits. A religious society, therefore, natu- 
rally results from tlie essentiid elements of religioji, 
and is such a nccesisnry const-quence of it that the 
term wliich expi"C8ses the most cnei"getic social senti- 
ment, the most intense desire to propagate ideas 
and extend society, is the word jyTo^efyHb-iu^ a term 
wliicii is especijilly applied to religious belief, aud 
in (act consecrated to it. 

'* \\'hen a religious society has over been fonned, 
when a certain numljer ol men an* united by a 
Roramon religious creed, are governed by the same 
rf-ligious precepts, and enjoy the same religious 
ho|)es, some fonu oi' government is noressary. No 
society can endure a week, nay, more, no society 
can endure a single liour, witliout a government. 
The moment, indeed, a society is fonned, by the 
very fact of its formation, it calls forth a govcm- 
mejit., — a government which shall proclaim the 
coumion truth which is the bond of the society, 
and promulgate and maintain the precepts that 
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this truth ought to prwluct. Tiic necessity of n 
superior power, of n form of govenmieut, is in- 
volvt'd ill t liu fact of tlie i^xistuiicc of a religious, as 
it is in tlmt of any other society. 

" AikI not only is a govfrmiiciit nerwsaiy, but 
it natiinillv forms itnolt' . . Wht-n evpiiti* aw suf- 
fui-cd to foilovr their natural laws, ■when force docs 
ijiit intvpftT*,*, powur fall* into the hands of the most 
ahle, the most worthy, those who are most capable 
of c-arrying out the principles on which the society 
was founded, [s a warlike fxiwdltion in ng-ltntion? 
The bruvL-st take the conumuiJ. It* the obJL-t-t of tlie 
association learned research, or a scientific under- 
taking? The best informt-d will bo the leadfr . . . 
The inequality of tUcultiea and iiiflnence, winch is 
tile foundation of |MJwer in civil life, has the same 
effect in II religiovis society .... Heligion has no 
sooner arisen in the human mind than a religious 
society appears; and inunedint«ly a religious society 
is ibnneo, it produces its govennnent."' 

9. It renwins lo allude to what, unless the word 
were orten so vaguely and carelessly used, 1 shouUl 
be led to call metaphrjffical develo(>ments ; 1 mean 
such as are a mere analysis of the idea eonteniphitwl, 
and terminate in its exact and complete delineation. 
Thus Aristotle draws the ehai"acter of a magnani- 
mous or of a munificent man ; thus Shakspcare 
might conceive and bring out his Hamlet or Ariel; 
ana thus, iu the sacred province of theolog}', the 
mind may be employed m developing the solemn 
idejis which it has nirherto held implicitly, and with- 
out subjecting them to its reflecting and reasoning 
lowers. 

I have already treated of this subject at length 
in a fonuer work, from which it will be sufficient 
liere tx> quote some sentences in explanation • — 

" The mind which is habituatetl to the thought 
of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, natundly tuma 
' Gnixot Kiirnii. ("nW. \axX. r. Iki-kMilIiV TnuieUlicm. 
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with & devout curiosity to tlie coiiteniplaHoii of the 
object of ltd fldoration, and !x;^ns to Ibiin statf.-- 
mcnts coDceniing it, before it knows whither, or 
how far, it will Ix' camed. One ]nx>|K>jiition neces- 
sarily leads to luiotlnjr, and ii stfwnd to a third; 
then some limitation in rctjutred; and tlie combi- 
nation of tilC-fiO t)ji]IOiiit<'S occjusiftllrt ^iMXi- flVi*h CVO- 

lutions from the uri;:in!il Idcu, which indt.Hxl call 
ncvtr be Srtid to be entirely t,'xlmustiid. TIiib pro- 
cess U it-s dt'vclouini'nt, and ivanlti in a series, or ] 
rather Ijody, of doirrnatic statements, till what was 
iiu impression on the Imagination bos Income n 
system or creed in the Reason. 

" Kow such imppessions are obviously individuul 
and coinjilete al»ove other th<*ologiaU ideas, hceause 
ibey are the impressions of Objects. Ideas and 
tbeir devclopmenta arc conunonly not identical, the 
development being but the carrying; out of the idea 
into its oonflwiuenccti. Thus the doctrine of Pen- 
ance may be called a de\clopmcnt of the doi-trinu 
of liaptisni. yet still is a distinct doctrine ; whereas 
tlie developments in the doctrines of tin: Holy Tri- 
nity aiul tlie Incarnation arc mere portion* of the 
ori^nal impreitaion, and nitKles of rcprt'-senting it. _ 
As God is one. so thi; impression wliieli lie ^ves us 1 
of Himself is one; it l» not a tbing of part^; it is • 
not a sy*t*-m; nor is it anything imperfect and 
needing a counter luirt. It ia the vbiion of an object. 
When we pray, we pray, not to au usseinbla^ of 
notions or t4> a ereiH], hut t«i Om? Indiviilual Hinng; 
mid when we sjieak of liini, wi- sjx-ak of a Perrton, • 
not of a I>aw or Manifestation. This being^ the 
case, all mir attempts to delhieate our impression 
ofilim go to hi-ing out one idtji, not two, or tJirec, 
or four; not a philosopliy, but an individual idea 
ill its wparate aspects. —1 

" This may be tiily com]Mii*ed to the imprcssiona 
made on us by the senses. Material objects are 
rtid, wholr, and individual; an<l the impCLr^slons 
which they make on the mind, hy means of iIk 
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senses, nre of a corrcsiHirnling nature, complex and 
manifnld in their wlations and boarings, Imt, consi- 
dered in tlieniselves, integral and one. And, in like 
manner, the ideas which we are m-anted of Divine 
Objects under the Gospel, from the nature of the 
case and because they are ideas, answer to the ori- 
ginala fto far as this, that they are whole, indivi- 
sible, substantial, and may be called real, as boinj; 
images of what is real. Objeets which are couveyctl 
to us through the senses stand out in our minds, 
as I may say, with dimensions and aspecta and in- 
flueiie«s various, and »1] of these consistent witii 
one another, and many of them In^yond our memory 
or even knowledge, while we contemplate the ob- 
jects themselves; thus fi^rcing on us n jjersuasion 
of their ideality from the spontanwju* congnnty and 
coincidence of these accompaniments, as if they 
pould not be creations of our minds, but were the 
images o( external and independent beings. This 
of cours*! rtill take place in the case of the sacred 
ideas which are the objects of our faith. Religious 
men, according to their measure, have an idea or 
vision of the ISIcssed Trinity in Unity, of the Son 
Incai^ato, and of His Preeence, not as a number of 
qunliTies, attributes, and artions, not as the subject 
of a immlKT of propositions, hut as one ajid indi- 
vidual, and independent oi' words, like an imprea- 
sion conveyed through the senses. 

'* Particular proiM>sitioiis, then, which are used to 
express portions of the great idea vouchsafed to u&, 
can never really bo confused with the idea itself, 
which all such pnijwsitions taken together can but 
reach and cannot exceed. As definitiona are not 
intended to go Ijeyond iheir subject, but to be a<le- 
quatc to it, so the dogmatic statements of the Di- 
Wnc Nature used in our confessions, however multi- 
plied, C4innot say more than is implied in the origi- 
nal idea. ronsuH'rc«i in its completeness, without 
the risk oi' heresy. CiTaLH and dogma.-* live in the 
one idea which they arc designed l« express, and 
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which alone is substontivc; and are necessary only 
because the human niind cann^jt reflect U|>on it> 
except {Hocemcal, cannot use it in its oneness and 
entireness, or without resolving it int^i a seriea of 
ai^iecbi and relations. And, in matter of iaet, these 
expressions are never equivalent to it. We are able, 
indeed, to define the creations of our minds, for 
they are vrhat we make them and nothing else ; but 
it were as easy to create what is real as to define 
it. And thus the Catholic do^as are, after all, but 
symbols «f a divine fact, which, far fn)m being 
compassed by those very propositions, would not be 
exhausted, not fathomed, by a thousand."^ 

Nothing; more need be said on tlie subject of this 
Section, except to remark that, in many casts, de- 
velopment is sini[)ly uiscd in the sense of exhibition^ 
as in some of the inBtancoft above employed. Thus, 
both Calvinism and L'nitarianism may be qplled de- 
velopment-*, that is, exhibiticms, of the principle of 
Private Jndirnient; tliongb growth is no part of the 
process. But this distinction will presently come 
into consideration. 
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ON TIIE CORRUPTION OP AH IDEA. 
§1- 

Distinctive Tests between Pev^opment and 
Corruption. 

Since the developments of an idea arc nothing 
else than its adequate representation and its fulfil- 
ment, in its various a9|>ec.ts, relation.-i, and conse- 
quences, and since the causes which stimulate may 

' UniTereily Sermoii*, ji}), 330-333. 
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(dso distort its ^jrowth, as is awn in the corruptions 
of truth Tvith wliich the worhl nhountls, niles iire 
pcquired to disting'ui^ili legitimate developmmits 
from those which are not such. 

Kpiv the most rwwly test is sntrjfpstod by the 
iitialo^' of physical groivth, which is such tlmt the 
part^ and proportions of the ilcvcloiK-d form cor- 
respond to those which Ix)long to its nidimontx. 
The tididt uuimu! hiis the some make as it hud 
on its birth; young birds do not /^w into fisliesi; 
nor does tht- child degenerule into the hriite, wild 
or domestic, of whicJi he is by inheritance lord. 
"Jmitctur," soys A'^inccntius, "animarum religio 
rationem corponim, qua; licet annonmi processu 
numeros suoa ovolvant et expliccnt, eadcm tamcn 
nuw oraiit remattont."' Unity in tj^x; is certainly 
the most obvious characteristic of a faithful deve- 
lopment. 

Vet this illustration must not be pressed to the 
extent of denying all vnrintion, nay, eonsidei*ablc 
alteration of proportion and relation, m the deve- 
lopment of the parts or a^pectjn of an idea. Such 
clmnj^is iTi outward appearance and internal har- 
mony occur in the instance of the animal creation 
itsell. The fledged bird differs froin its ruditnental 
fonn ill the egg. The butterfly is tlit-dt-velopinent, 
but not in any sense the image, of the grub. The 
whale claims a place among mammalia, though we 
might fancy that, as in the cliiid's ginneof eatscradlc, 
some strange introsusception had been permitted, to 
make it so like, yet so eontran,', to the animals with 
which it is itseu" classed. And, in like manner, if 
beasts of prey were once in jiaradisc, and fix! upon 
grass, they must, have presented b<Mlily phenftniena 
very di ffcrent from the structure of muscles, claTVs, 
teeth, an<l \iseepa which now fit them for a car- 
nivorous existence. Kutychius, Patriarcli of Con- 
stnntiiutpk-, on his death-lx.'<], giiisjK-d his own liaud 
> Cmnmanit. i^. 
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and said, " 1 coiifess that in this flesh wo shall all 
rise HgHiii;" yet fltwh and blood cannot iidiorit the 
kingdom of God, iind a glorified body has attributes 
iiicompntibk' with its present condition on earth. 

More subtle rfill iire the variations which aro con- 
sistcnt or inconsistent with identity in political and 
rflifrioue dcTelopnicnts. The Cathobc doctrine of 
the Moly Trinity has ever been accused by heretics 
of iMterflrinfr with tliat of the i>ivinc Unity out of 
whidi it trr<nv, and even lielievers will iit lirst sipht 
coiisitUT that it t<>ndB to obscure it. Hut Petuviug 
says, " I \vill affirm, what perhaps will surprise the 
reader, that that distinction of Persons which, in i-e- 
fiord to pr&jnietates is in reality most frrent, is so far 
from disparaging the Unity and Siniplieity of God 
that this vci^' real distinction especially avails to 
the docti-ine that God is One and most Simple." ' 

A|rain, Arius assert^^d that the Second Person of 
the filessed Trinity was not able to comprehend the 
Firsts whereas Eunomius's characteristic ttnct was 
that all men could comprehend God ns fiUly as the 
Son comprehended Hiiii Himself; yet no one can 
doubt that Eunoinianism wa8 a true developmeut, 
not a corruption of Arianism. 

The Bome individual may run through systems of 
philosophy or beUef, whieli are in themselves irre- 
concilable, without incon.sistencj', since in him they 
may Ix* nothing more than accidental instruniettti* 
or expressions of what he is inwardly fmni fn-jtt to 
last. The jmlitical docti-incs of the modern Tory 
resembio thwe of the primitive \\liig; yet feiv will 
deny that Ow Whig and Tory charactertt have each a 
discriminating type. Calvinittm has changed into 
Unitariapism: yet this is no corruption, even if it 
be not, strictly speaking, a development; for Hard- 
ing, in controversy with Jewell, surmincd the com- 
ing change three centuries since, and it has occurred 
not in one country, but in many. 
' IV 1)00. ii. i, $ 8. 
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The hiHtory of national character suuplies un 
analogy, rather than an instance strictly in jwint; 

J ret there is so close a connexion hetwcen the deve- 
opment of nunds and of ideas that it is allowable to 
refer to it Ik-i*. T!uis wa find England of old the most 
loyyl supporter, and Kngland of late the most jealous 
enemy, of the Holy See. As great a change is ex- 
hibited in France, once the eldcat born of the Church 
and the flower of her Knighthood, now democnitic 
and lately infidel. Yet, in both nations, these great 
changes cannot be well called corniptions. 

Or again, let us reflect on the ethical ^nciasitudea 
of the chosen jx-oplc. How different is their grovel- 
ling iind cowardly t<'mper on leaving Egj-pt from 
the chivalrous spirit, as it niny be colled, of the age 
of David, or, again, fnjin the bloody fanaticism 
which braved Titus and Hndriun! How different 
that imjwtencc of mind whii;h yii-lded even at tlic 
sight of ft pagan idol, i'votn the stem iconoclaj*ni and 
bigoted nationality of later Judniara ! I low startling 
the upparent absence of what would bo called tfileiit 
in this people during their supernatnnil Disp-nsa- 
tion, compared with the gifts of mind which various 
witnesses assign to them now ! 

And, in like manner, idean may remain, when the 
exi)re8sion of them is indefinitely varied ; and we 
cannot dotennine whether a professed development 
is truly such or not, without some fuilher knowh-dge 
than the mere tact of this variation. Nor will our 
feelings serve as a criterion. It must have lx*n an 
extreme shock to St. I'eter to be told he nmst slay 
and eat beust**, unclean us well as clean, though sucli 
a command wa« implietl already in that luith wliich 
he held and tauphtj a shock, which a single effort, 
or a short [jcriod, or the force of reason would not 
suffice to overcome. Nay, it n»ay happen that a re- 
pi-esentiitioii which varies from its originiJ may be 
felt as mon? true and failliful than one wlicih has 
more pretensions to be exact. So it is with many a 
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portruit wliich is not strikiiifj: at first look, of course, 
It tlisaiJpoints us; but wLen we lire fitiuilJur with it, 
we see in it what we could not see at first, ami prefer 
it, not to a pcrtV^ct likeness, Iiut to uiany a sketch 
which is so precise as to be a caricature. 

An<l, in Uite maimer, real perversions and corrup- 
tions are often not so unlike externally to the doc- 
trine to which they belong, as are changes which are 
consistent with it and true developments. When 
Rome changed from a Republic to an Empire, it 
was a real alteration of polity or a corruption ; yet 
in ttppcamnoe the change was small. The oM offices 
or functions of grivernment n'inaiiied : it was only 
that the Iniix'nitor, or Coniina:iiliT in Chief, conoeu- 
trated them in hi» o^vn person. Augustus was 
Consul und Tribune, Supreme Pontifl' and Censor, 
and tlio Inifjerial rule was, in the words of Gibbon, 
'■' an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of a 
comnion^vealth." On the other hand, when the 
dissimulation of Augustus was exchanged for the 
ostentation of Dioclcsian, the real alteration of con- 
stitution was tri\iid, but the appearance of change — ^ 
was great. Instead of plain Consul, Censor, and rf-'t-rt^ 
Tribune, Diuclesiim became Doininus or King, as- 
sumed the diadem, and threw around him the fonns a«^i- 
of a court. -^*?«** 

Nay, one cause of corruption in religion is the * 
refusal to follow the course of doctrine as it moves 
on, and an olxstinacy in the notions of the past. 
Certainly: as we see conspicuously in the Iiistory of 
the chosen race. The Samaritans who refiised to 
add the l*P0phet8 to the Law, and the Sadduceos 
who denied what lay hid in the Book of Exodus, 
were in appearance but faithful adtierenta to the 
primitive doctrine. Our Lord found His people 
precisians in their ol>edience to the letter; He 
condemned them for not Ijeing led on to its 
roirit, that is, to its developments. The Gospd is 
the develo|Hnent of the Law; yet what difference 
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scerns wider tlittn tliiit wliich separates the un- 
bending rulij of MoMjs from the "grace aiid truth" 
which "cHinebyJi'sus Christ?" Samuel had of old 
tirnc fftiiiued that the tall Khab was the Lnrd'j* 
anointed; and Jesse had thought Itjivid otdy fit for 
tJie sheepcote; and when the Great Kin^ came. He 
WHS "as a root out of n di-y ground;" hut strength 
came out of weakness, and out of the strong sweot- 
nes8. 

So it is in till- Hum of our friends; the mwt o)>- 
sc-quious arc not always the truest, and seeming 
cruelty is often the most faithful. We know the 
conduct of the three dnujjhti'r* in ihf fable towai>U 
the old Kin<j. She who hud found her love '*»ioiv 
richer than tier tongue,'' and could not " hejive her 
heart Into her luoulli," waa in the event alone true 
t*) hiT father. 

Natin-al then as it is at iirst sight to suppose 
that ail idea will alivays be the exact image of itself 
in all stages of its history, experience does not l>ear 
out the anticiptttion. To discover the tests of a true 
development* as distinputshed from u corruption, we 
^^.^inust consider the subject more attentively. 

Perhaps? it ^"iU help us in the difficulty to con- 
sider the literal meaaiiij; of the word cori'uption, 
as used of niaterial Hubslauc^s. CoiTujjtJoii is a 
breaking up of the subject in which it takes p1aa>, 
or iti resolution into its component parts, which 
involves evcntmilly u loss of unity. A^tn, it is 
only applied to organized matter; a stone may be 
crusiied to powder, butcaiuiot be corrupted, iforc- 
over, since orgauixatiou involves, ctirruption must 
in consuC|uence di-stroy, both life and growth ; for 
wliich rctison it h opposed by i>hilosopher8 to gene- 
ration. If this analog\- is to Ix* followed, the cor- 
ruption of pbilosoiihical and |)oUttcal ideas is a 
process ending in cussolution of the Iwdy of tliought 
aod usage which was boiuul up, as it were, into one 
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system; in the destruction of the norm or type, 
wliatever it may Ih; cousidered, which mude it one; 
lu its disorganization; in its loss of the principle of 
life and growth; iii its ix'solution into other dis- 
tinct lives, that is, into other ideas which take the 
phice of it. 

MorcovtT, corruption, as aeon in (ho ])!iysic«l 
^Torhl, not only immediately precedes dis.-^oliirion, 
but immediately follows upon development. It is 
the turning-point or trannition-stato in that eon- 
tirinous process hy which the hirth of .a li\ing 
tJiing is mysteriously connected with its death. In 
this it differs fipom a re-action, innovation, or re- 
form, that it is a state to which a development 
ron<L4 from the first, at which sooner or later it 
arrives, and wliicli Is its reversal, while it is its 
continuation. Animated niifures live on till they 
die; they grow in onler to decrease; and every 
hour which brings them nearer to perfection, brings 
iliem nearer to their end. Here the resemblance 
and the difference between a development and 
corniptioii ait: brought into close juxta -position. 
Tiie corruption of an idea is that state of a de- 
velopment which undoes its previous advances. 

If the prowiis is suspended and the state chronic, 
tl»en it is called decay; but it is called comiption 
when it liastens to a crisis, as a fever, or the dis- 
turbance of svstem consequent on [wJsoning, in 
which the bodily (unctions are under prctci-natural 
influence, wlicivas in decay there is a loss of ac- 
tivity and vigour. 

Tims, without considering the analogy as strict, 
or sufficient to rest nn argument. ujHm, we may use 
it to introduce several rules for drawing the line 
between a development and a corruption. Tliat 
deveh'pment, then, is to be considered a corrup- 
tion wliiih ohjicmrs or prejudices its essential idea, 
or which difiturbs the laws of deveUfpmeni which con- 
stitute itd organization, or which reverM» its cow»e 
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of deiidopment; that is not u ooiTuptiun wliicb is 
both a chronic and an active staU^ or 'which is capa- 
bU of holding together th« component parts ot u 
systcxa. From this unalyst8 tieveii testn of u de- 
velopment may be drawn of varying cogency and 
inde|x:udcuL'c. 

4 8. 

First Test of a true DcK^opment; Presavafion 
of Idea. 

Tliat the cs^iitial idea or typo which a plulo- 
sopliical or [loUtical system repi"c30ntj» iiiuiit, con- 
tinue under all its dcvolopmetits, and tlmt it« loss 
is tjuitainount to the corruption of tliu syst^-ni, will 
ncarcyly Ik: denied. Wlicn, ior instance, we pro- 
nounce a mnnoAtic institution to have been in a 
8tat£ of corruption, wc mean that it hud departed 
from the views or professions in wliich it was 
founded. .Indices are corrupt, when they are giiided 
in their decisions, not by justice and truth, but by 
the love of hicrc or respect of ijci-son*. Severity in 
living may be carried to excess as well us indulg- 
ence; but we predicate corruption, not of the 
extreme, which preserves, but of that which de- 
strovs, the t}'pe of self- restrain t. 

'J'his is in substance acknowledged in a variety 
of other cases. An empire or a re%ioii may have 
many chanj;:t'8 : but when we speak of its ilcvclop- 
ing, we consider it to be fuJiilUng, not to be belying 
its deatiny; so much so that we even take its 
actual forfiines as a comment on its early history, 
and call its policy a mission. The Popes pn^sent a 
very djfierent appearance to the historian of the 
worhl, when in apofilolical poverty or in more 
than imperial power; but, while tliey protect the 
poor, reconcile rival sovereigns, convert barbarians, 
and promote civilizntion, he recognizes their func- 
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_p, and is contented to 
praise them. 

It has been argued by a lute writer, whetlier 
fairly or not does not interfere with the illustration, 
ilmt the mii*a*'uloU8 vision and dream of the La- 
banim could not have rpally taken plaee, as re- 
ported hy Eusebius, because it is counter to the 
original type of Christianity. "For the first time," 
be says, on occasion of Constantine's introduction of 
the standard into his armiee, "the meek and peace- 
fiU .lesus boeamca God of battle, and the Cross, the 
holy feiprn of Christinn lieilemption, a banner of 
bloody strife. . . . This was the lirst advance to 
the military Christianity of the middle ages, a modi- 
fication of the pure itligion of the Gospel, if directly 
opposed to its genuine principles, stJil apparently 
indispensable to the social progress of men."' 

Ajrain. a popular leader may /*othrou;»h a variety 
of pnifc^sions, Ijc may court ])artics and break with 
thcni, ho may contradict hunscif in words, and undo 
his own measures, yet there may he a steady ftd- 
fihncnt of certain objects, or tulliereiice to certain 
plain doctrini's, which impress upon l>eboIders, not 
his scrupulonsne»s, but his sincerity and cousia* 
tency. On the othor lian*!. a statesman loses his 
Dot*ition, and hurt,'* his intluence, in proportion as 
he is neglectful of the special charges or duties 
which he Ix'gan by undertaking. 

One of the obvious arts in debat* and diplomacy 
is iM> to anticipate the ix)ssible developments of a 
meaauiv as to be able to hit ujHin amendments, or 
inodifications, which ere contrarj- to them, and which 
in consequence, if carried, necessarily nullify the 
measure itself, without professing to ao so: all de- 
velopments being parts of an original idea, and 
what is inconsistent vnth it being no development. 

This test, however, is too obvious and too cIomj 
upon demonstration to be of e^sy application in 

■ Milmiui, Hist. «f ChHil. iii. 1. 
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fjarticoUr ca^^te^. h :rnplk:a an insight into the ea- 
»«aitial uiea irt whirh a *y^t«n r.^ thoocffat U set up, 
which fAx*a\ cann^T >a yr-^rH^'^^A. uid. if attempted, 
will \Haf\ to m^rfe th*:«^rizinjf. As to Cbridtianity, 
considering tJie iiri-v^tfeTnatic character of ita in- 
Hfriirerl flrx-uinents and the all hot silence tA contem- 
porary hiiitorT, if we attempt to determine its one 
original prr/fe^ion. undertaking, or asDoancement, 
we Hhall he re^luced to tho^ eclectic and arbitraiy 
deciHionn which have in all ages been ao common, 
and have been censured in a former place. Thus, 
rjf old time, the Author of the Clementines gives thia 
rule for »ei;arating what he considers the spurious 
from the genuine portion of Scripture : " Every 
thing is falHC wliich contradicts the divine perfec- 
tions."' On the other hand, in a work just pub- 
li»hecl, we are told, "Seize the general tendency of 
the pure Gosiiel into one concentrated thought, 
and you will be |«rsuaded that Jesus's words, ^ fhe 
body profitcth nothing,' are a master-key to the 
whole of His revelation. But how totally incon- 
siHtetit with thim leading principle is the account of 
.U'hhh'h conception !"■* Nothing can be easier, and 
nothing more trifling, than private determinations 
aliout "the essentials, the peculiar doctrines, the 
vitui d<K'.trincs, the great truths, simple views, or 
U'lwling idea of the Gosjwl."^ 

The fiTHt t(!»t, then, of a faithful or legitimate 
dcvcloptnont in its piv.servatio?i of the essential idea 
of the di)etrine or iwlity which it represents. 

§3. 

N('(V(Hf/ Test ; Continuity of Principles. 

An in tniithematirnl creations figures are formed 
on diMtiiift fnniudie, which are the Taws under which 
they lire d('\clojK'd, so it is in ethical and political 

' n.>m. it. JW. « Bl. White's Aatobiognphy, vol. ii. p. 110. 

* Tfiicta fin- the Tlmps, No. 86, p. 15. 
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subjects, l^ctrinos expn-iid variously uceording to 
the iniiid, iinliviclual or socinl. into wliicli they are 
receivwl ; nnd the [R,-cuIi«rities of tliL- rccijjifiit are 
the regulating power, tlir law, the orgaiiizatiori, or, 
ns it may bo called, the form of the devcIoi»ment.. 
The life of doctrines may W' said to consist in the 
law or principk' wliich they embody. 

The s^-irMiX' of graimimr affords aiiotlier instance 
of the exiateni'e of Rjxoial laws tti tin; formation of 
systems. Some Inngiiogca have more elasticity 
tlmn othei-s^ and p-eater capabilities ; and the difn- 
rulty of explainin*^ llu' fact docs not lead us to 
doubt it. There ai* Iaiigim«;e«, for inslaiioe, which 
hare a capacity for i-omponiid words, which, we 
cannot tell why, is in matter uf fact denied to others. 
WeTeelthe pre«;nceof a certain character or genius 
iTi each, which deteiiiiinas its path and its rtuigc; 
and to discover and enter Into it is one part of 
refined scholarship. And when jiarticular writer*, 
in consequence perhajw of some theory, tax n lan- 
e:uage beyond its powei-s, the fiiilure is conspicuous. 
Very subtle, too, and ditlicult to draw out, are the 
principles on which depends the formation of proper 
names in a particular people. Fn works of tiction, 
names or titles, significant or hidicrous, must be 
invented tor the characters introrluccd; and some 
authors excpl in their fabricj»tion, while others are 
equally unfortumite. Foififrn novels, perhaps, at- 
tempt to fnune English surnames, and signally failj 
yet wliat every one feels to he the case:, no one can 
analyse: that is, our surnames are constructed on a, 
law whir.h is only exhibite<l in particular instances, 
and which nilcs their formation on certain, though 
subtle, detenninntions. 

And so in pliilosophy, th« systems of physics or 
morals, whicli go by celebrated names, proceed upon 
the assumption of eertahi c<inditions which are ne- 
cessarr for eveiy stage of their development. The 
Newtonian theorj- of grantntion is basetl on certain 

V i 
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axioms; fur iiiatoiicc, tbiit ilie fewest causes assign* 
ahlf- for |>Iii-noiii(*rm mi: tlte true onefl: and the 
application of science to practicti! purp<>9es de|Aii(ld 
ujwii the liy|>otliifl»is tliat wliat hapiK'iis tn^lay will 
luip[wn toinoiTow. 

Aiid su in military matters, the discovery of gun- 
powder (levelopefl tlie science of attack and deilence 
in a utvr instrumentality. A^in, it is said that 
wlnrii Napoh^on Ix^gan his cai-*?t*p of victories, the 
enemy's generals pronounced that his battles were 
fought against rule, and that he ought not to 
conquer. 

So sttttcs have their repjjective policies, on which 
they move forward, and which are the conditions of 
their wfll-heing. ThuK it i« sometimes said that 
the true |H)liev of the vVmerican L'nion, or the law 
of its pnjsiKjrity, is not the enlargement of its terri- 
torj', but the cullivation of its internal rt-suurccs. 
Thus Knssia is said to I>e weiik in attack, strong in 
defence, and to grow, not bv the sword, but by 
diplomacy- Thus Islaniiyin is said to be the fonn 
or lite nl the *_htoinnn, and I'l-otestantism of the 
Hritinh Empire; uud the admission of Kuni|xMin 
ideas into the one, or of Catholic ideas into the 
other, to be the destruction of the respective con- 
ditions of their power. Thus Augustus and Tiberius 
governed bv dissimulation; thus Pericles in his 
"Funeral Oration" draws out the jn-iiuripU-jt of the 
Athenian connnonwx-ulth, vix., thai it i.-* carried on, 
not by forma] and severe enactments, hut by the ethi- 
cal chim(ctcr and snontiineou* energy of tlie people. 

The ixilitieal pniicinle** <-'f Christianity, if it be 



right to uae such words of a divine polity, are laid 

domi for us in the Seriii<ni on the flionnt. Con- 

U-Hriwse to other empires, Christinne conquer by 

W •' yielding; they gain influence by bating it; they 

\44H-^ ' po*s**8 the Hirrh by reuonncing ii. Gibbon six-'uks 

of '*tlie vices of the clergv'" as Ixang '*to a plnluso- 

phic eye far less dangerous than their virtues."' 

t Ch. ilii. 
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Agutn, as to •ludai.'tm, it may he oekccl on wlmt 
law it developed; tlxaE id, whether Mabometaiiifin 
mnjf not lie eoiisiilerod us ii sort ol' Judaism, as 
fornictl bv tlic presence of a (iifferent dims of iiiHu- 
ences. In this coiitrait lirtwecn them, [x-rhnp it 
inay Ix^ said thiit (hi- expfctjitioii of a Alcwftiuh vrnn 
the principle or law which expanded the elements, 
almoi^t coiuiuon to Juduisiiii with Muhomctanidiii, 
into their ehiiracterixtie sliape. 

One of the point* of discipline to which Wesley 
attached most iinjwrtaiice was that of pi'caching 
early in the morning. Tliia was his principle. In 
Georgia, he Iwgan preacliing at five o'clock every 
day, winter aiid suiitnier. " Early pivaehiiig," he 
said, '■■ is the glory of the Methodists; whenever this 
is dropt., they will dwindle away into nothing, they 
Lave lost their first love, they are a fallen people." 

Xow, these instiiticed show, as has becji inciden- 
tally obsen ed of some of them, that tlic destruction 
of tile special laws or principles of a development is 
iu coniiption. Thus, aa to nations, when we taUc 
of the spn-it of a peo])le being lost, we do not niemi 
that tliis or that act has l)cen couunittwl, or n»ea.^in\t 
carried, but that cortahi lincii of thought or conduct 
by which it has grown groat are abandoned. Thus 
the Komau Foots consider their State in coui*se 
of ruiji because its /mWci more^ and pieta-a were 
failing. And so we apeak of fwiintrics or per-wna 
AS being in a false fiosition, when they take up a 
course of policy, or assume a profc«»i«n, inconsistent 
with their natural interests or rwd chameter. .Ju- 
daism, again, was rejected when It ifjected the 
MeiMiah. 

Thus the cimtinuify or edteratlon of tlie principles 
on which an idea has developed is a second mark of 
discrimination between a true development aud u 
eomiptiou. 
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/•'utitier lUm<xrk» on itte Sfcatid Tent. 

A coiupurison of the principles of a i>hiI<»*ophy 
i»r religion witli il^t doctrinca may tt*nu »o tlirow 
fiirtlipr light on the nature of a development; 
though it m difficult to go into the stihjeet atn fully 
1U4 is nccefifHirj', without incnmiifj thi? chiirge of 
HulrtlL'ty, und becoining intricate und oWure. 

I'rineiples are abstrttct and ginerul, doctrines 
relate to tiit'is; doctrinea dL'vt'lopc, nnd iiriiK'i])Ie8 do 
not ; doctrines grow and are enlarged, prlneipleit are 
ilhiHtniti'd; dorlrini-naiv intflleetual. and principles 
are nion- nuincdlattrly t-tliicjU and pniclical. Sys- 
tems live in principles trnd represent doctrines. 
iVrnoiial irsiKinKihilily in a principle, the Bcinjr of 
a (.i«m1 jji H doctrini;; from that <loctniie all theology 
linK cfime in <hie conrste, whereas that principle ia 
not eli-arer under the <ios|)el than in jminidise, and 
de|Mtml», not on lK;lief In an Alnuj^hty (Jovemor, 
but on conscience. 

Vet the dlllercncL' ImtwuL-n the two sonicdnM« 
niprely exists in our mmle of viewing them: and 
what is a doctrintr in one philosophy k a principle 
in Hnothcr. IVi'H<')nal n-s{M>nsibility may be made a 
doctrinal ImikIs, and develo[K; into Arminianism or 
Pr'lu^'hnii.-iin. Apiin, it nuty l>e discurispd whether 
iniidlilnlity is a principh; or » doctrine of the Church 
of Home, and du^natism a principle or doctrine of 
Christianity. Again, coiiHidenilion for the iHior is 
a doctrine of tho Church considered us a religious' 
Ijody, and a principle when she is viewed as a, 
[wilitical ]Mnver. 

Uoetrines stand lo princi]»lcs, jis the definitions toi 
the axitans tintl |Hiritnlate.H of Tnathetnatictt. Thuni 
the ITitli und l"tli iin»iiositii»nH of luiolid i. are devo- 
lopnu'iii^, not of tln-i thive fir^l Hxi«ni>s which are 
n'(|iiLi'ed ill the proof!, but of the dofniilion of a right 
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angle. Perhaps the ptrplexity, which arises in (iic 
mind of a beg-innej, on learning the early proixisi- 
tioas of the Beccmd book, nriaea from these being 
more pi-timinently expinplifieatinns of (ixiiims tliiui 
dovelopincnits of detinitionK. lie looks for develop- 
ments from the definition of the rectangle, and finds 
but various particular ca^es of the general truth, that 
'* the whole is equal to its parts." 

Doetrinos Btand to principles, if it may be said 
without fanrifiilni'ss, as the principlo of fecundity to 
generation, though this analogy- must not be strained. 
Doctrines ai-e develo|)ed by the operation of princi- 
ples, and develope ditferent ly according to those prin- 
ciples. Thus a belief in the tmnsitivciiess of worldly 
goods leads the Epicurean to enjoyment, and the 
ascetic to mortification ; and, from their common 
doctrine of the sinfuhie!*s uf matter, the Alexandrian 
Gnostics bceamc senmialists, and the Syrian devotees. 
The same philosophical elements, received into a 
certain sensibiUty oi* insensibility to sin and its 
oonsequeiices, leuds one mind tothe Church of Home; 
another to wliat, for want of a Ixlter word, may be 
callwl Genuniiism. 

Again, religions investigation sometimes is con- 
dueled on the principle that it is a duty *' to follow 
and sjK'ak the truth," which really means that it is 
no duty to fear error, or to consiuer what is safest, 
or to ahrink fnan scattering doubts, or to regard 
the responsibility of misleading; and thus it ter- 
minates in heresy or infidelity, without any blame 
to religious investigation in itsell^ 

Again, to take a diffei'ent. subject, what consti- 
tutes a chief interest of dramatic compositions and 
tales, is to use external circumstances, which may be 
Donsidercd their law of development^ as a mcajis of 
bringing out iiitoditfeix:-nt shniws, iind showing under 
new as|H-4-t.s, the pei^uliiirities of jM.'rsontd chamcter, 
according as either those circumstances or those ytc- 
cuUarities \-a]"y in the personages iiitnxlucc<I. 
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Priiiciiilea are jiojiuliirly siiid (o develoiw when 
ihcy are out exemputied; thus the various sects of 
Protestttutiein, uncouuected as tliey «re witli each 
other, are cullwl develrtpnu-iits of rhe principle nf 
Private Jmlginenl^ oC wliiiJi really they urti bnt 
applications and results. 

A development, to be faithful, must retain both 
the doctrint; and the principle witli ivhicli it started. 
Doctrine without its corroapondent principle remains 
barwoi, if not lifeless, of which the Gwek Chun-h 
(teems an instance; or it fonns those hollow pro- 
fessions which are ftuiiiliarly called "tdmms," as a 
zeal for an cst^bUehcd Church and ita cree<l, on. 
merely c'onscn-ative or t«m])orul motives. Such, too, 
was tnc Roman Constitution between the reigna of 
Auuuatus and Dioclesian. 

(_)n the other hand, principle without its con-es- 
jKindin^ iltK-trine may Iw considered as the 8tAt« of 
reli-rious minds in the hwitheu world, viewed rela- 
tively to Reveliition ; that is, of the " ehildixrn of God 
who are scatteriMl wbroail." 

Pagans may liave, heretics cannot have, the name 
]irinciples as CnthoUca; if the latter have the isanu\ 
they ai-e not real heretics, but in ignoriuice. Prin- 
ei])le is u blotter test of hcrowy than doctrine. He- 
retics are tnieto their principles, but change to and 
fi-o, backwards and tbrwards, in opinion ; for very op- 
posite doctrines iniiy be cxcmpbhcations of the same 
.principle. Thus the Antiochcne» and other heretics 
sometimes were Arians;, &o(netinics Salwllians, some- 
times Mcstorians, sometuncs Monophysites, as if at 
random, from fidelity to their common i)rinciple, 
that tlierc is no mystery in theologj'. Thus Calvin- 
if(1« become Unitarians from the pnnciplc of private 
judgment. The doctrines of heresy arc accLdenta 
and soon run to an end; its principles are ever- 
iMting. 

This, too, i» often the Miltition of tJte paradox 
'^Extremes meet^" and of the startling re-actions 
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which take plact in indi\-i<iuals. ; viz., the presence 
of some one priiK*i]>le or condition, whk-}i ia dooii- 
iiant in their mintb Irom fintt to last. If one of 
two oontnidictory alternatives l»e necessarily true 
on a certain liy|K>thesis, then the denial of the one 
lead^ by mere logicAl consistrency and without direct 
reasonp, to a reception of the other. Thus the ques- 
tion between the ChuiThofllomo and Prot&stantism 
falls in some minds into the proposition, *' Rome is 
either the jjlUar and ground of the Truth or she is 
Antichrist;" in pn^|>ortioii, then, as they revolt from 
t'oujiidering her the latter are they compelled to re- 
ceive her as the former. Hence, too, men may pass 
from infidelity to Home, and from Koine to infide- 
lity, from a L-onviotinn in bcjth courses that thtro is 
no tangible intellectuul iWHitJon between the two. -, 
Protestantism, viewed in its moiv Catholic ai^pcct, 
is doctrine without principle; viewed ill its hereti- 
cal, it is piiticiple without doctrine. Many of its 
speakers, for intstance, nm eUxjueni and glowing 
langiiftge ubout the Church and its clmracteristies : 
some of them do not realize what they say, but use 
hi^ word.* and genei-al statements alx)Ut " the 
faith," and "" jM'iinitive truth," and '"BehLsm," and 
*' herosy," to which they attacJi no dtitiuite jneau- 
ing^; wnile others speak of "luiity,*^ "universality," 
and "Catholicity," and use the words in their own 
ti«nse and for their o^m ideas. The same remark 
ap[)lies to that Anglo-Gcrmanism which has for 
some time been cominp into fashion ; its doctrine 
of the Sacraments is either a '^ shiuu" or a '• invth.*' 



§5. 



^^^^" 7'he Third Test; Power of Assimilation. 

^^ In the phv-sical world whatever has life is cha- 

■ _ractcrized by growtl), so that in no resiJect to grow 

I is to cease to Uve. It grows by taking into its own 

I substance external materials; and tltis absorption 
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nr assimilation is completed when ilit.' materials a|>- 
pmpriated come to belong to it or enter into its 
unity- Two tilings aiunot become one, except 
there be a [wwer of assimilation in one or the 
other. Sometimca assimilation is effected only 
n-ith on effoi-t ; it ia possible to die of repletion, and 
tliere ore aniintds who lie tor|jid for u time imder 
the contest betwtxrn the foreign substance and the 
n«aimilatiiig power. And dilTerent ftKxl is proper 
for different j-ccipicnts. 

This analog}' may be inken to illustnitc certain 
pec'idiurities in the growth or de^'clopmcnt in ideas, 
which were nuticed in the o[x-iiing Seciioii. It is 
othcn«8f with mathematical and other abstract 
creations, which, like the soul itself, are solitary and 
scii-dcpemlcnt ; but doctrine and vh-wn which re- 
late to man are not placed in a void, but in the 
crowded world, iind make way for themsMdves by 
intei-i>enetration, and developc by nbsorjttion. Facta 
and opinions, which have hitiierto been regarded hi 
other reliitions iind rrroupcd round other centres, 
hcneetbr-th are gniduidly uttnictod to a now influ- 
ence and subjected to a new sovereign. Thov are 
modified, laid afresh, thrust aside, as the case nmy 
be. A new element of onler and composition bus 
come among them; und it« lite is proved by this 
capucity of expansion, without disiirrangeuient or 
dissolution. An eclectic, conservative, ussuiii luting, 
healing, mouUiing process, (/ unitive potra-y is of tiie 
essence, and a third test, of a faithful development. 

Thus, n power of development is a proof of life, 
not only in its e^wiy, but in its success; tor a mere 
forinida either does not e.xpand or is shatt-ered in 
expanding. A liinng idai wcomes many, yet re- 
mains one. 

The attempt at develoi»nient shows tlie presence 
of a prinoipk', and its succws the presence of on 
ideii. Prineipleti i^ttniulate thought, tind an idea 
keeps it together. , 
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The idea never was that thro\'e and histwl, yet, 
like iimthfinHtical tnith, iiicurpomttd nothing froni 
exteriijil sourws. So far from the fact of such 
incorjM>nitioii implj-iiig conniption, as is somt'tiiiu'^ 
ttnpposcd, development implies incorporation. Ma- 
hometan ism may he in extcrnaJ developments 
scarcely more than a ^.'ompouiid of other iheolopes, 
yet no one would detiy that, there has been a living 
idea somewhere in that religion, which has been so 
strong, so ^^ide, so lasting a bond of union in the 
history of the world. Why it has not continued to 
dcvelope after its first pi-eachirg, if this be the case, 
jitj it goem3 to be, cannot be determined without a 
greater knowhxlge of that rclicion, and how far it 
IB merelv political, how far tlieological, than we 
coinmonfv |iosse3S. 

[n Chnstiiinity. opinion, while a mw uiaterlul, is 
called philosophy or scholaAticism ; when a rejected 
refuse, it is called heresy- 
Ideas are more open to an externid bias in their 
commencement than afterwards; hence the great 
maioritv of writcn* who consider the Medieval 

Church corrupt, tnicc its corruption to the iiv^i four ^.^ /_ 

eenttirics, not to what uiv euUed the dark agea. ^ ^nmn 
That an idea more ix'adily eoiilesee.s with certain***^' ** • ■*^ 
ideas than with others does not mliow that it has 
been unduly iriHucnc-cd, that is, corrupted by tiiem, 
but thjit it bii.s mi imtetxHlent. affinitv to them. At 
leaftt it ?hidl hi* assumed here that, wWn the Gospels 
speak of virtue going out of our Lord, and of His 
healing with the chiy which He liad nujistened, they 
allnrd instances, nut of n [x-rversion of t'hristiiuiity, 
but of artiiiity to notions which were external to it; 
and tliiit St. Paul ^vas not biassed by Orientalism, 
though he s^iid that it >va9 "'excellent not to touch 



a woman. 



Thus in [mlitic*, loo, ideas are sometimes pro* 

C'd. discussed, rejected, or adopted, as it may 
, pen. Sometimes they are shown to be tiumean- 
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ing and im]XJS8ibk-; sometunes tht^y are true, but 
[jaitlallv 1*0, or in subordination to other idea?, ^nth 
wbii:h, in oouscqucntf, tlit-y tm us wholes or in part 
incorporated, a» far us tlitse Imve afiinities to tbein. 
Mr. Iknrhuni's j<yst<-m xva» an atten»pt to make the 
circle of lopil and moral truths' di-vclopnients of 
certain principles of his own;- — those pruiciples of 
his mnv, if it so hii|ii»eii, pnnt- uiie([ual to tht* weight 
of trutliB which wrc ctcnial, «jid the wysteni founded 
ou tbom may hn'ok into pieces; or again, a State 
may absorb certain of thtm, for whi<:h it has afljnitv, 
that is, it may dt-vi'lopL' in Benthamism, yet reiuain 
in substance what It wjts before, lii the history of 
the French itcvnbitiun we read of nmny iniddle 
parties, who uttempttrd to (orin thcorie» of curiNti- 
tutions flhoii of those which tliey would call ex- 
treme, and successively failed from the want of 
power or r-wdity in their i-hanieteristic ideas. The 
Semiariaiis Httempted a middle way lieiween onlio* 
doxy and heresy, but oould not atund tlieir ground; 
at Icii^'th part fell into AIac-t;dunianism, and ^lart 
joined the Church. 

The stnmi^r and more living is an idesi, that is, 
the more [wweriul hold it exeivitK-s on the minds of 
men, tlie more able i-s it to dispense with -saft^nai-ds, 
and trust to itwelf against the danger of corniption. 
As stt'ong frames exult in their agility, and healthy 
cfjnsiitutions throw ofi'nihnents, mj parties or scIukjIs 
that live cjin afiord to be rasli, and will sometimes 
be betrayed into extra\'agatices, yet are brought 
rigiit by their itdierent vigour. On the other hand, 
unreal systems are commonly decent externally. 
\ Porms, subifcriptions, or ArticJes of religion are in- 
dispensable when the prineiple of life is weakly, 
llius Presbyteriani»m has maintained ittf original 
theology in Scotland where legal sub6cnpti<His are 
enforeed. while it has run into Arianisni or Unitari- 
9Hisin where that protection !^ awav. We have yet 
to aec whether the Free Kirk can keep its present 
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theolo^cal groiiml. The Churcli of Romi; can con- 
suit ex|)edienc« more freshly tlmii other bodies, as 
trusting to htir livinf? tradition, and is sometimea 
thought to disruganl principle and wniple wlien she 
is b«t dispensing with Ibniw. Thus Saints aiv often 
characterized by acts n'hirh arc no patterns for 
others; and the most gifted men are, by reason of 
their verv «^ifts, sometiraes led into fatal inadver- 
tence!*, tience vows an- the wise defence of un- 
stable \'irtne, and general niles the refii<fe of feeble, 
authority. 

And so much may suffice on the unitive power of 
feithful developments, which t^onstitutcs their third 
characteristic. 
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The Frnvrth 7cw(; Earl^ Anttdpatiott. 

Since, when aii idea is living, that ia, influential 
and operative in the minds of recipients, It is sure 
to develope acconJing to the pritieiplcs on which 
they are fonncd; instances of such a pixx-ess, though 
vague and iwlated, may occur from the very first, 
though a lapse of time be necessary to bring it to 
perfection. And since developments are in great 
measure only aspect.** of the idea trom which they 
come, and all of them are natural consequences of 
it, it is otU'U ft matter of accident, in what order 
the}' arc carried out in individual mindit; and it is 
in no wise strange thai liere and there definite spe- 
cimens should very early occur, which in tlie his- 
toric-at course are not found till a late day. Tlie- 
frwt, then, of such early or recurring intimations of 
tendeneic-% wbicli afterwards are fuUv reahzed, is a 
sort of evidence that those later and more systematic 
fulfilinent-s are but in accordance with tlie original 
idea. 

Nothing is more common, for instance, than ac- 
count.'^ or legend.'* of the anticipations, which great 
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men have given in Iwyhood of tlie betit of thvir 
iiitiiilj*, ns afterwartls (hrtplaywl in their liistory; w) 
much so thai the populfir cxijcctotiun Jm* some- 
times led to the invention of them. The child 
Cynif* mimics a dfsiwr's |X)wfr, itnd St. AthaniiHins 
is eleclvd EJishoi) by Iiis iiluyf^llows. In tliu Itoiik 
of Job, we find a a{»edal tWtrine of the Gospel 
antici[)at.t'(l at so early a date tJiat Wurbiirlxiti *-vfn 
ronai(ler!4 it a difhculty hi his parlitulai- tht-nry, and 
is led in consequence to make Ezra the writer. 

To turn to pi-ofanc history. U is ol«er\'able that 
in the eleventh century, when the llussians were 
but pirates upon the Bfack Sea, Conatantino|)[e was 
their aim ; and that a prophecy was in circulation in 
tliflt city that they bIiouUI one day gain possession 
of it. 

In the reign of James the Fii*»t, we have a curious 
anticipation of the system of influence in themana*^* 
ment. of iwlitical parties, which was developed by 
Sir K. Walpole a ccnturii' aftcnvards. This at- 
tempt is traced by a living writer to the ingenuity 
of Lord Bacon. *' He submitted to tlic King that 
there wem exi)edieiits for more judiciously manag- 
ing a House of Commons; ... tliat much might 
be done by forethoui^ht towunls filling tlic House 
with wcU-flfFected poi'sons, winning or blinding the 
lam-ers . . . and druwuig the chief constituent 
bocLes of the iLssenibly, the coiuitry gentlemen, tlie 
merchant*, the courtiers, to act for the King's advan- 
tage; that it would be expedient to tender volun- 
tarily certain graces and modifications of the King's 
prerogative," &c.' The writer odds, "This circum- 
stance, like several others in the present reign, k 
curious, as it shows the rise of a systematic i>arlia- 
meuturj' innuence, which was one day to liecome 
the manispring of goveniaicnt." 

Arcrailas and Canieades, the founders of the later 
Academy, are knowTi to have innovated on the Pla- 
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tonic doc-trim* by inculcutui;;!i universal 8C(>pticlsm; 
and they did llu», us if ou tlie imthority of Socmtes, 
whit liad iidopted th^ tiietbod of itxinia Hgainst the 
Sophists, on their prufcssui;^ to know tjvcr^thing. 
This, of courfH?. wiis an insufficient ulwi. Howevir, 
could it be sho%vn ttmt Socrates did on one or two 
occasions L'vident-e deUbemte doubts on the great 
priuciijl(.>.s of tlit'isni or nioraU, would auy one deny 
' that tUL- inuovatiun in uuestiun hud grounds for b<;)iig 
roiisidcrtd ii tme devtlopment, not u corruption V 

It is certain that, in the idc-a of Monm-hism, pre- 
valent in ancient times, numual lobour bad a more 
{ii'oniincnt phiee th:Mi study; so much so that Do 
tanc<5, the celebrated Abbot of Iji Trappe, in con- 
troversy with MabiUon, maintained hi!« ground with 
great plausibility iigninst the Intter's npologj- for 
the literary occupations for wliich the Benedictines 
of France are so famous. Nor can it be denied 
that the laboui-* of such as Mtdiillon and Mont- 
faucon iire ut least a developnieni ujxm the itinipH- 
city of the priinjtive institution. And yet it is 
remarkabU* that St. Paclmmius, the firnt a\ithor of 
a monastic rule, enjoined a librai*j' in each of his 
houses, and appointed conferences and disputations 
three times a week on religion* subjects, interpi-e- 
tation of Scripture, or iKMMtj* of theology. St. Basil, 
tlie ftmndcr of Monacliism in I'ontus, one of the 
moet Iciimcd of the Greek Fathei's, wrote hia theo- 
loffical trcatiftca in the intervals of ugricidtiuiil 
labour. St. Jerome, the autJior.of the Latin ver- 
sion of Scripture, lived a.** a poor monk in a cell at 
Bethlehem. Thew, iiid<-cd, were but exceptions in 
tlie character of eai-ly Monachism ; but tliey suggi-st 
ita cajiabihticji and anticipate its historj'. Litera- 
ture is certainly not inconsistent with its idea. 

In the controversies with the Gnostics, in the 
second centur>', striking anticipations occasionally 
occur, in the works of tlieir opponents, of the fonnal 
dogmatic teaching develojied m the Chnrch in the 
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coui^sc of tlie Nestoriiiii mid, Moiiophysite roiilmvep- 
sies ill tin* fiOli. PhuI ut' Siumwata, nii« of tlic first 
*li»ci|jle-i of tliy Syrian school oi" lliwjlujrj', tHiiglil a 
hcresiy sufficifntlv Ula; NcHtorianiaTu, in which thftt 
(iclifMM f<rriiiiiinti'(l, l.o l)p iiiistjikcri fur it in Inter 
times ; vet lor h loiif; wliik' ntUT him tlic rUnracteria- 
tic of tno «;hool wns Ariiiiiism, mi opiifwite hpreay. 

Lutht^nini^ni. hi* \a well kiiov^ni, Imh hy tim tim*^ 
become ahn«wt »im|ilc heresy or infitiehry ; it has 
terminated, if it has even yet reached its Ihnit, in a 
dcniiil Ijfith of the Canon and iho Ci-eed, niiy, of 
many i>nnri|jlw of uioi-uIh. Aceonlingly the ques- 
tion arises, whether theno coneliuaionti are in fair- 
ness to I»e ixinnerted with its original teaching or 
ure a corruption. And it i» nu little aid tawanhi 
it* resolution to find that Luther himself at one 
time rejected the Apocrtlypw, called the Kpisth' of 
St. James '' stniuiinea," (.-ondernncd the word " Tri- 
nitv," tell into a kind of Kntychianism as holding 
the omnipresence of onr Lord's JIuiihotxl, and in 
a [Kirtieidar eiwe Miiictionecl higaniy. Calvinism, 
ft^in, in varioim distinct countries", has become Soci- 
lUHiiii^m, and Calvin seenis to have denied our Lord's 
Eternal Snnship and rlilieuled the XiceneCreod. 

Another evidence, then, of the faithfulness of an 
ultimate development is its di^nite nutidpiition at 
an early period in the history of the idea to wliich 
it belongs. 

77i<t Fifth Test; IjOffieal Stqumcf. 

Though it is a matter of accident in what order 
or degree developments of a common idea will show 
themselves In this or that place, particular minds or 
communities takinffdiftewnt courses, vet on a large 
field thev will on the whole be gradual and orderly, 
nay, in logical sft^iieiwf. It may be asked whether 
a uevelopment is itself a logical process; and il" by 
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this is meant a conscious rcnsotiiiiw from premiseea 
to couclusion, of course the answer iiin*t Iw in the 
negative. An ide-a ^ro«T! in the uiinrl Ijy remain- 
ing theiv; it bccumos faniiliur and distinct, and is 
viewed in it# R-lutions; it suggests othor ideas, and 
these again others, subtle, recondit*, orxgiuul, accord- 
ing tio the charuutei', intellectual and mural, of tlie 
recipient; ami thus a hotl)' of thouglii is gradually 
formed without his recogtiising what is going 
on witliin liini. And all tl)i» while, or at least 
from time to time, external circumstances elicit 
into formal statement the thoughu which are 
coming into being in the depths of his mind; and 
soon ne has to begin to defend them; and then 
agaui a further process must take place, of anajya- 
ing his statements and ascertaining their depend- 
ence one oji another. ^\jid thus he is led (o regard 
us consL'ouenees, and to tiuce to principles, what 
hitlierto lie Iitw discerned by a nioi-al pen«ptJon, 
and adoptcil on .symptithy ; ami logic is brought in 
to arrange and inculcate what no science was em- 
ployed in gaining. 

And so in the same way, such intellectual pro- 
cesw-A, A» are earned on silently and spontaneously 
in the mind of a psirty or school, of necessity come 
to light at a later dat^, and then present themsclvea 
not without an intelligible order. Then logic haa 
its function, not of discovery, but of propagation ; 
analogy, the natui-e of the ease, antecedent probabi- 
lity, application of principles, congniity, expedience, 
arc some of the methods of proof on which the de- 
velopment is continued from mind to mind and 
established in the faith of the communit}^'. 

Yet even then the analysis is not made on a 
principle, or with any view to its whole course and 
finbhed results. Each argument is brought for an 
immediate purpose; minds develope st«p by step, 
without looking behind them or anticipating their 
goal, and without either intention or promiae of 
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lomiiiiK a system. Afu-nvards, however, tliis logi- 
cbI clmractcr wliicli tht- whoU- wo«rs i>ceomo8 a 
teat that tin; pi-ocess lias bt.rti a tnu' development, 
not a perversion or corruption, from its evident 
nnturalnc-ss ; tuid in sonit- cases fixiui tht; ji^nivity, 
distinctiic^N, pi*ocisicjii, nnd iimjctity of its twlvHiiw, 
imd the hannony of its pruiwrtions, like tho. lull 
pro^vth, and wniceful Ijninchnig, and rich foliage, 
of soiiif VL'gtjtnlik- pn)dut;tion. 

The process of dcvclopiuent, time caimblc of a 
logical expression, lias somotiiucs been invidiously 

Xiken of lis mtitmabsin »nd eontnuited with fnith. 
t, though a particular doctrine or opinion which 
1% .siibjert^'d to dcvelopmiCiit inn}' happen to be 
nitianaJietie, nnd, an is the original, »uch are ita 
results; wid though we may develope erroneously. 
that iii, rifttpon incorrectly, yef the dovdoping itself 
tia little deserves that inipiitiition in any case, an an 
iiiquinj' into an historical fact, which we do not 
thereby nmkc; but ascertain, — for instance, whether 
or not St. Murk wrote his Gospel with St. Matthew 
before him, or Solomon bruuglit his merchandize 
from Tartesfius or aoino Indian jiort. HHtionalism 
is the preference of reason tofaitJi; but one does 
not see how it can be faitli to ado[it the pi-cinisses, 
and unbelief to Hcccpt the conclusion. 

For iiiBtance, lot us t^ke a definition which some 
years since was given of rationalism. To ration- 
alize is " to ask improperly how we are to account 
ftrr certain things, to be unwilling to believe them 
unless thev can Iw accoiuitcd for, that is, referred 
to somcthmg else as o cnuse, to some existing sys- 
tem, as haimonizing with them or taking them Tip 
into itself. . . . liationalisni is elinmeten^'efl by two 
ix'cidianties, it-s love of *y:«tfnmtising, ajid i(.s bas- 
mg ita system upon iKrrsoiml experience or the 
e\idence of ftonRe.' * If thi.* be rationalism, it is to- 
tally <listinct from develu|>inent ; to develop© is to 

'Tncls for ihcTimc*. No. 78, \ 1, init. 
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i*cwivc conclusion* from ret-eived tnith, to ration- ^'-v 
nlizo is to receive uothiny but conclusions from re- 
ceived truths; to develope is positive, to rationali/o 
is nc^itive; tlic essence uf ilevelupiiient. is to extend 
belied', of ratioTialir^tn to wnitroct it. 

At the Sftrac time it may be ftranted that the 
spontwiK'ous proceM whieli goes on within the 
miiid \\ir,<ii\i 18 higher and chot(>er Umn thitt which 
is logical ; for the latter, being scientific, i« com- 
mon prnpt'i'tv, luid ran be taken nnd made use of 
by minds who are strftngers, in any true sense, both 
to the ideas in question unci to their development. 

Tims, the Jiolv Apostles would know without 
words ull the trutliH concerning the high doctrines of 
theology, which controversialistji afiei- them have 
piously and charitably reduced to fonnulai, nnd de- 
veloped through argument. Tims, St. Justin or 
St. IrenfeuH might he without any digested idefts of 
Purgatorv or Original Sin, vet have an inten-w feel- 
ing, whieli they hud not defaned or locat('<l, both of 
the fault of our first nature and the liabilities of 
our nature regenerate. ITiua St. Antonv said to 
the philosophcre who came to mock him, '' ^c whose 
mind is in health does not need letters;" and St. 
Ignatius Loj'ola, while yet an unleanied neophyte, 
wia fuvuund witli tmnRccntient |)erccptions of the 
Holy Trinity during his penance at Manresa. Thus 
St. Athanasius himself is more powerful in Btate- 
ment juid ex]»osition thim in proof; while in Ik-llar- 
mine we iiiid tlie whole series of dcjctrint^ cjii-efully 
drawn out, duly adjusted with one another, and 
exactly analyzid one by one. 

The history of empires and of public men sup- 
plies so many instances of political logic, that it is 
needless to do moiie than allude to them. It is 
illustrated by the words of Jeroboam, " Now shall 
this kingdom return to the house of David, if this 
people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the 
Lora at Jerusalem. . . Wherefore the king took 
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coun»el mill iimdctn'X) culvwt of polil, aiul m\t] unto 
thciii. Boholtl tliy pods, O I.snn-I." 

A HjKxiTiicu of loj^iciii cicvclopiiiciit, most intfirest- 
ing, though inoRt iwintutly w\ is afforded us in the 
historj' ot Lutheriiiusini ii3 H hns of late ywtrn Iktii 
d^H^^^^ out by various Kii^jIIh}! writers. J-utlicr 
started on a double Imrtix, lilti dogmatic prinriple 
beine contraflictt-d by bis right of private jiulpnent, 
and nis saci-anientnl hy his theoiy of juhtiticatioii. 
The sacramental element never showed signs of life; 
but on bis death, that which he? represented in bis 
own jM^rson as a leucber. the dogmatic, gained the 
ascendancy ; and "every expression of his upon con- 
troverted points became a, norm for the paity, 
which, at all times the largest, was at last coexten- 
sive with the Chnreb itself. Tliis almost idolatrous 
venenition was pcrhni>» increaswl by the selection 
of declarationH of faith, of which the .sulwtaiice on 
the whole wh.s his, for the symbolical books of his 
Church." ' Next a reaction took place ; private judg- 
ment was re'*tored to the suprvniacy. Cnlixtus put 
reajion, and Spener the so-called religion of t be iiearf, 
in the place of dogmatic correctness. Pietism (or 
the present died away; but rationalism develoj^d in 
Wolf, who professed to prove all the orthodox doc- 
trines, by a process of reasoning, from premisses level 
with the reason. It was soon found that the instru- 
ment which M'^olf had used for orHiotloxv, e<ni]d as 
plausibly be used against it; — in his hands it had 
proved the Creed; in the hands of Scmler, Eniesti, 
and others, it disproved the authority of Scrip- 
ture. Wliut was religion [o Ije iniide to consist in 
now? A sort of philosophical Pietism followed; or 
mfher Spener's jjietism and the original tln-ory of 
jn.stiiication were analyzed more thomujrhly, and 
issued in various theories of Pantheism, wbicn from 
the first was at thelxJttoni of T,ut1ier's doctrine and 
personal character. And this ap[)ears to be tlie 
' PiiM>y or (JOTiniin KniioniUiain, ji. SI, not*-. 
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Btate of Lutheranisni ut present, whether wo view 
it in the pJtUoso|)Iiy of Kant, in the open infidelity 
of Stmuss, or in the relimous professions of the new 
Kvun^elical Gliurch of Pnissia. Apjilying this in- 
stance to the subJMit which it has been broufrht to 
illustmte, I shouM say that the equable niiJ uixlerly 
nian^ti and natural succession of views, by which the 
crix*l of Luther has been changeil into the infitlel 
oi- hci-etiaJ phihjsopliy of his present ropresenta- 
tivcA, id a proof tJiat that change is no pi>r\'ersion 
or corruption, but a faithiiil tlevelopmcnt of the ori- 
ginal Idea. 

Tim is hut one out of many instances with which 
the hii*t4>i-y of the Church supplies us. The for- 
tunes of a ihcolo^icaJ school are iniule the niea.sure 
of the teachinfT of its founder. The pi-eat Orijipea 
died after liis many labours in peJiee; his inunodinte 
pupils were saints and nilers in the Church ; he has 
the praise of St. Athanasius. St. Basil, and St. Gre- 

fory XaziaiiKen, and furnishes materials to St. Am- 
rosc and St. Hikrj'; vet, as time proceeded, a defi- 
nite heterodoCT was t&e >rroTi\inff residt of his the- 
olofiVi "lid at length, thn* hundred years after his 
deatli, he wjls condemned, and, as has ^enenilly been 
coniiidcred, in an Ecumenical Council.' *' OJodonis 
of Tarsus," myn Tillcraont, "died at an advanced 
age, in the peace of the ChuR'h, lionoiired by the 
praises of the gi'eat^st saints, and crowned with a 
jrlon,-, wliuh. havintf ever attended him thnni^h life, 
followed him after hUdaitb;"' vet St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria considei's him and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
the true authors of Xestorirtnir*m, and he was placed 
in the event by the Nestorians among their saints. 
Theodore himself was oondemned after hi* death by 
the same Cotmctl which is said to have condemned 

' Hklloix, ViilMtui, Lc()uioa, GieMlor, Dolliii^, &c. mv tlua htt 
wu c<?iidcinn«l, not in llic fiftli L'oancll. but in lli<.* Cvnni-i! Quilcr 

» .'Uuiii- Ktd. linn. *Ui. p. ft(i2. 
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Origen, and is justly considcretl the chief nitionaliz- 
ing doctor of antiquity; yet he wiis in thi- hij^heat 
repute ill liis day, iiml tlie (Sistprii synod complains, 
as quoted by Facun<hi», that " Blpssed Theodore, who 
dipo so happily, who wna so eminent a teathcr for 
five and forty years, luid overthrew ever)' heresy, and 
in his litetiiiiti e.\i>erienccd no imputation from the 
orthodox, now aft^r his death 80 lonp ago, sifter his 
many conflicts, after his ten thousand books com- 
posed in refutation of' errors, after hia approval iii 
the sight of priests, emperors, and people, runs the 
risk of rcce-i\'ing the reward of heretics, and of 
being called their chief.'"' There is a certain con- 
tinuous advance nnd determinate piith which Vieloiig' 
to tlie history of ii doctrine, [jolicy, or inslittitioti, 
and which impress uijon the common sense of man- 
kind, (hat what it ultitnati'^ly becomes is the issue 
of ^vhat it wus at lirst. Tliis sentiment is expressed 
in the proverb, not limited to Latin, Kxitwn acta 
prohat; and is sanelionerl by Divine Wiadom, when, 
warning us tigaiiisi fiilsr prophets. It says, " Ye 
shall know them by their fruits." 

Zwfh'ai sequencf, then, is a fifth characteristic of 
development^*, which arv faithfully drawn from the 
ideas to which they jirofess to hehmg. 

§8. 

Tlie Sf^th Text; Preservative Additions. 

As develupments winch are preceded by definite 
indications have a fair presumption in their favour, 
eo those wliich do but contradict and reverse the 
course of doctrine whidi has been developed before 
tliem, and out of which they spring, are certainly 
corrupt; for a corruption is a development in that 
very stage in which it ceases to illustrate, and be- 
gins to prejudice, the acquisitions gained in its pre- 
vious historj'. 

' I>ef. Ti.C»i'. *iii. iuit. 
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It is the rule of creation, or nitlier of ilie [^eno< 
mena wlucli it presents, that life passes on to,ite 
term imit ion by n gradunl, iiii]teiTC|>tiblc course of 
change. TiioR' is ever a miixirnuni in earthly ex- 
cellence, and the operation of the same causes -whioh 
made thin^ pvat mnkea them small i4rain. Weak- 
noaa is but the resultin'c product of" jjower. Kvunts 
move in cycles; all things come round, ''the siui 
ariseth and ^roetli down, itiid hastelh to his pluec 
where he ai-ose." Flowers firet Mooin, and thvu 
fiide; fruit ri[x.ns and deeaj'a. The fermenting 
jjFoccss, unless stopped ut the due point, corrupts 
[the liquor wliieli it lian created. The grace of 
Upring, the richuew* of autumn are but for a 
rnomeut, and worldly niornlists bid ui* Carfje 
diem^ for we »hjill have no second opiKirt unity. 
Virtue soeius to lie in a mean, between vice and 
vice; and, as it grew out of imjKrfectioti, so to 
grow into enormity. There is a limit to human 
knowledge, and both sacred and profane ^\Titer!S 
witnej^a tliat overwisdom is foUy. And in the jxi- 
litical world states rise and faU, the instmments 
of their aggraiidizenient becoming the weapons of 
their destruction. And hence the frequent ethical 
maxims, such as, '*i\V quid nituis," ^^ Sfedio hitixn- 
^«s," "Vaulting ambition,"* which seem to imply 
That too much of what i& good is evil. 

So great a |»aradox of course cannot be main- 
tained a<t t!mt truth literally lejids to falsehood, 
or that there ain Ih" an excew* of virtue; but the 
aupennuict: of things and the iwpuhir lancruage 
anout them will ut leiuit wrve us in obtaining a 
test for the discrimination of a development of an 
idea from its corruption. 

A true development, then, may he doscnbed as 
one which is consi^rvative of the course <>f ilevelop- 
ment which went before it, which is that develop- 
ment and something Ix-judefl: it is on addition which 
ilhii>lratcs. not oliseure}*, eorrvbonUes, not eon-ects. 
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the body of thought from wliich it procteds; and 
this is it^ chttractc'ristic ah voiitr&fttcd >vith a cor- 
ruption. 

I'or inMtaiioo, a m^dual conversion from u fulse to 
a true religion, plainly, has much of the eharactcr of 
a fontitiUouB proot-ss, oru develojiincnt, in the mind 
itaoH", even when tht two religion^ which are the 
limits of its course, are antagonist. Now let it be 
observed, that sueh a change consiats in iiddilion 
and increase chiefly, not in destruction. "Tme re- 
ligion is the summit and perfection of fulse re- 
li^ontt; it combines in one wlmtever there is of 
euoi) and true separatoly reniiiiiiing in each. .Vnd 
111 likt' ruanuer tlic Catnolic Cifcd is for the most 
pait the cotiihiniition of sepsinite truths, winch 
heretics huve dlvidod nmong tlicniselves, and err 
in dividing. So that^ in matter of Ikct, if a re- 
ligioiiii mmd were ixhicatcd in, and sincenily at- 
tachetl to sjome form of heathenism or heresy, uud 
then wei-e bi'ouglit under the light of truth, it 
would I>e drawn off fn>m error into the tnith, not 
by losing what it had. but by gaining what it had 
not, not by being unclothed, but by being ' clothed 
upon,' 'that mortality may be swallowed up of life." 
'rtiat same principle of iailh whi*-h atraciies it to 
its original wrong doctrine would attach it to the 
tnith ; antl that portion of its original doctrine, 
■\vhich was to be cast off as absolutely fake, would 
not be diivctly rejected, hut indirectly, in the recep- 
tion of the li'uth whicb is it^ opposite. True con- 
version is ever of a ]MJ>iitive, not a negative cha- 
racter."' 

Such too h the theory of the Fathers as regarda 
the doctrines tixwl by Councils, aa is instanced in 
the knguage of St. heo. " To be seeking for what 
has been disclosed, to reconsider what has Ijeun 

' Tracts for llic Tim«s No. 85, p. 73. A n-mnrk TotlowB abcnt 
Romiui Cnlliulica and elm priraithr rititli, wliicJi may be boUcr 
jipjiliiil Id Ihi* Koin/iii fHitb nnH ilioiir wlin n|iiHp»r- tl. 
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tiiiiuhed, tu tear up ^^'bat bus bceu luid do\?n, what 
is tills but to be untlimilctul for wliut iwguinod?"' 
Viiicentius oi' Jjeniis, in like inanner, speaks of the 
development of Christian doctrine, as profechig 
Jidfi non pertnutatio.'^ And so as regards tlic 
Jewish Law, our Lord said that He came '' not to 
destroy, hot to fulfil." 

Malioinet is accused of contmdictuifr his earlier 
revelations by his later, " which is n thing so well 
known t<» those of his sect that they all acfcnow* 
ledfje it; and therctbre when the contradictions 
are such us they cannot solve them, then they will 
have one of the coiitradlctorv phux*a to be revoked. 
And they reckon in the whole Alcoran about a, 
hundivd and fifty vci-sos which are thus it-voked."' 

bchelling, say* Mr. Dcwar, considers '• that the 
time has arrivea wlieii uti esoteric sfwjculative Chris- 
tianity ouf^bt to take the phu-e of the exoteric em- 
piricism whieh has hithertfl prei'ailed." This Ger- 
rniiti philosopher ^' acknowledges that such a pwject 
is o|iih)fted to the eWdent design of the CJmrch, and 
of her earliest teachers." ' 

Wlien Roiajin Catholies are accused of substitut- 
ing annther Gospel lor the primitive Creed, they 
ariAwer that they hold, and can show that they 
hoki, the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, as firmly as any Protestajit can state them. 
To this it is replied that they do certainly profess 
them, but that they obscure and Wrtually amuil 
them by their additions; that the cultwi of J>t. Mary 
and the Saints is no development of the truth, but a 
corruption, because it drsiws away the mind and 
heart from Christ. They answer that, so far from 
this, it subserves, illustrates, jirntects the doctrine of 
our Lord's condescension and mediation. Thus the 
parties in controversy join issue on the common 
ground, that a developed doctrine which rtiverses 

■ Kp. 162. ' lb. i>. 3W. ' VrUU-aax, Life .if .Mulioiuci, r>- 90- 
' tirrman l'roK*taiiiiani. ji. IT"'-. 
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the course of developmi-ut wliuli htiA prucvdc<l it, is 
no true development Imt a corruptiou. This sub- 
ject, however, will cx>me before uh by and bye. 

BlaclcHttme auppUes U8 with an instance in another 
subject-matter, w*hen he obt*ervea that " wlien ao- 
cietj' is once fonned, govcnunent i-esults of course, 
as necessary to preserve and to keep that society in 
order." ^ 

When the Long Parliament proct-edcd to usurp 
the executive, they ini|)alred the jKjpidar liUTiies 
which they secmwl to Ix; advancinn;; for tin- secu- 
rity of those liberties depends on the separation of 
the exeeutivii mid legislative powci-s, or on the en- 
actors being subjects, not executors of the laws. 

And in the history of aiieiciit Koine, from the 
time that tin; privilfgi-r* gained by the tnbunfs in 
behalf of the people becume an object of ambition 
to themselves, tlie development had changed into n 
coiTiiptioii. Thiw, too, the Greek demagogue be- 
came the t^Tant. 

And thus a sixth test of a true development is 
ite being an addition which is camervative of what 
has gouc before it. 



The Seventfi Test; Cfironic Continuancf. 

Since tlie con-uption of an idea, as far as tlie ap- 
pearance goes, is a eort of accident or aflbction of 
Its development. In-ing the end of n coui-se, and a 
transitioii-Btate leading to a crisis, it is. m has 
been observed, a brief luid rapid prttcoss. While 
idea* live in men's minds, they are ever enlarging 
iiito fuller development; they will not be station- 
ary in their corruption any more than before it; 
iind dissolution is that further state to which c«>r- 
ruptiori lvn<U. C+irruption ea unut, ihe r efore, be of 
' VolTp. 118. 
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long standing; and thus dttmtion it, another test 
oT a faitTiful deveIo|)ment. 

6'* gravufy l/rvt-it; xi hiupiA, /rt?K«,- i« the Stoical 
topic of coniiohitioii under puiii; and of a number 
of disordt-m it ain even be wiid, Tlie worse, tho 
shorter. 

Solx^r men are indisposed to chnnge in civil mat- 
ters, and fear r*:fonns and innovations, lest, if they 
go a little too far, th<(y should at onue run to some 
great calamities before a remedy can be applied. 
The chance of h. slow eoiTuption dix?s not strike 
them. K evolutions are generally violent and swift ; 
now. in fact, they arc the course of a corruption. 

The eoui-se oi hei-esies is always short : it is an 
intermediate state between life and deatli, or what 
is like death; or, if it does not result in death, it is 
resolved intx) some new, perliapa opjjosite, course of 
error, which lays no claim to oe connected with it. 
And in this way indeed an lieretical principle will 
continue in life many years, first ruitning one way, 
tlien another- 

Tlie abounding of iniquity is the token of the 
end ftpproflching; the faithful in consequence ciy 
out, I low long? as if delay opijosed reawjn as well 
as patience. Three years aim a half arc to com- 
plete the reign of Anticlirist. i ■.. 

Nor is it any real objection that the world is ever 
corrupt, and yet, in spite of this, evil does not fill 
up its measure and overflow; for this arises from 
the extermd eomitcractions of truth imd "^irtue^ 
■which bear it back; let the Church be removed, 
and the world will soon come to its end. 

And so again, if the chosen people age after age 
became worse and worse, till there was no i*ecovcry, 
still their course of evil was continually broken by 
reformations, and was thmwn back upon a less 
advanced stage of declension. 

It is true that decay, which is one Ibnn f}( cor- 
ruption, is slow; but tiecay is a stale in which there 
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ia no violent or vigorous action «t nil, wbetJipr ol'a 
ooii80i*vative or a t:U-stnjctive chnriu^tcr, the. hostile 
influence being powertul enough tu eulbcble the 
functions uf Hfo, Ijnt not to quicken its own prctcet^s. 
And thus we sec opinions, usages, and syBteina, 
whicli are oi" venerable and imposing aspect, but 
whicii have nu soundness within them, and keep 
together from a habit of consistence, or from de- 
pendence on jjoliticaj institutions; or they become 
abnost peculiarities of u eonntiy, or the habits of a 
race, or the fasliions of society. And then, at 
length, [icrhaps, ihey go off suJdeidy and die out 
under the first niugh inihieiice fiimi without. Suefi 
arc tlic superiitittuns which pen'adc a {)opuhitiun, 
like some ingniined die or invetenite odour, and 
whicli at U'ligili come to an end, because nothing 
— jj )la«ts forever, but which run no rourse, aiic! have no 
/> /''■'■* historj'; snch wn.s tin: estal)lishr'd paganism of clas- 
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sical times, which was tlie tit mibject of iterseeution, 
'for ha lii'st biT'iiih made it crumble and disupjiear. 
I Sueti apparently is the state of the Nestorian and 
Monophysite communions; .Mirh niighi have been 
the condition of Christianity luid it been ubnorlxxl 
by the feudalism of the middle agea ; such too is 
that PiMtestuntiHrn, or (an it sometlmeH calls itself) 
att:u']iinent lo the Kslablishment., which in not un- 
frcqucntly the boast of the respectable and Avealtby 
iimong ourselves. 

Whether MaJiometanism cxtenial lo Chinstendoin» 
and the Greek Church within it, fall imder this de- 
scription is yet. to !« seen. Circumstanees can be 
imagined whicii would even now rouse the taiiaticisui 
of tue Moslem; and tlie Rusaiuu despotism does 
not vcntiuv upon the muiges, though it may domi- 
neer over the pricethood, of the national religion. 

Thus, while a corruption is distinguished from 
decay by its energetic action, it is distinguished 
jrwn a development by itu tnimitory c/umwicr. 
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And thus we luive a sereiitli niid final test of a 
development. 

This h all that need here be said on the criteria 
between a development and a airniption. We y A*'«V< 
shall have occasion for them hereafter. Meanwhile 
it is plain that they nre only of a practical cliarw:- 
tcr, and not detennined on any logical principle of 
di\nsioii; and the uistances which have l»cen ai'- 
ningcd under one liead might in some eases have 
been referred to another. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE DEVKLOPMKNT OF CHRISTIAN IDEAS 
ANIF.CEUENTLY CONSIDEKED. 



SECTION T. 



ON TIIK PBOBABtUTY OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CHRISTliVNITY. 

1. It Olii'istiaiiity is a fact, atid can be mode 
subject-matter of exercises of the* reason, and im- 
presses Hii idea of itself on oiir iiiiiuls, tlmt iiK-a 
will id course of time develo^ie in n series of Ideas 
connected and harmonious witli one another, and 
imchanfjciiblc and complete, as is the external fact 
itself which is thuK ivpresented. It is the iK'cnli- 
arity of the human mind^ that it cannot take an 
object in, which is submitted to it, simply and in- 
tegrally. It conceives by means of definition or 
description; whole objecta do not create in the 
intellect whole ideas, but are, t*) wse a mathematical 
phraxe, ihro-rtTi into series, Into a number of state- 
ments, strengthening, interpreting, correcting each 
other, and with more or less exa^-.tneiiis approxi- 
mating, as they accumulate, to a perfect image. 
There is no other w»y of learning or of teaching. 
, , AVe cannot teach except by nspwts or view.s, wlneu 
'^ I are not identical with the thing itself which we are 
d^')* ' teacKing. Two persons will eonvey the same tnitli 
to another, yet by methods and through representa- 
tions altogether different. The same person will 
treat the same argument differently in an e«say or 
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s|»eecli, according to the accident of the day of 
writing, or of the audience, yi*t it uHll l>e the same. 

And the more eiairn an icien has to Ik- consideix-d 
li\*ing, the more various \v\U be its asix-cts; and the 
iroiv sot'iid and |M)!itieal Is ita nature, the more 
eotiiplicaied iind siihtU- will Iw its dt'vdopnietitJt, 
and the longer a.nd more eventful will he its course. 
Such is Cljristiaiiity; and whatever has hoeii said 
in the la**! ( /hapler about the development of idena 
generally^ becomes of course aw antecedent arpj- 
ment foi' its pmgTvssivo development- 

It may be objected that inspired doeunient*, such 
as the lioly Scriptures, at once determine its doc- 
trine without further trouble. But they were in- 
tended to create an idea, and that idea is not in the 
sacred text, but in thcniind of the reader; and the 
question is, whether that idea is communicated to 
hiui. in its completeness and minute accuracy, on its 
lirst aj)pn'licnsion. or expands in his heart imd in- 
tellect, and comes to perfection in the course of 
time. Nor could it be niaJutained irithout extra\'a- 
g»nc<! that tlie letter of the Xew T<*stanient, itr of 
any assignable number of hooka, comprises a deli- 
neation of ull possible fonns which a divine mes- 
f^e i\'ill assume when submitted to a multitude of 
linds. 

Xor is the ease altered by supposing that inspi- 
ration did for the first recipients of the Kevelatiou 
what the Di\nne Fiat did jbr herbs and pknts in 
the beginning) which were created in maturity. 
Still, the time at length came, when its recipients 
ceased to be inspired; and on these recipients the 
revealed truths would fall, as ui other cases, at 
fii*8t viiguely and generally- and would afterwards 
be completed by dcvelopnieiit«. 

Nor can it fairly be made a difficulty that thus 

to treat of Christianity is to level it in some sort to 

sects and doctrines of the world, and to impute to 

it the impertections which characterize the prodnc- 
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dona of inan. Certainly it !» u degradation of it 

dirine work to rnnsidcr it under an earthly fonii ; 

but it is no irrevcrfciiL-e, since the Lord Hiiii>«e]f, itJi 

Author and Owner, bore one ahw. Christiimity 

dilferH from other religions and philosophies, in what 

Y it has in addition to them; not m tuid, but iti 

origin; not in its nature, but in its personal cha- 

fiieteristics ; bcinjr informed and quickened by what 

is more than intellect, by a Divine Spirit. It is ex- 

ri^. temally what the Apostle «dU an "earthen vessel," 

, [^ "Being tiie religion onnen. And, considered ns such, 

\ ' t it grows "in wisdom and stature;" but the iwwers 

*M.*-^r^'* which it. wields, and the words which pn.>eeecf out of 

^ mouth, attest its niiraculoxis nativity. 

I Unless then some s|K'cial ground of exception cwt 

be assigned, it i>t afi evident that ('hriRtiaiiity, aa a 

doctrine and worship, \tU1 develope in tlie muids of 

recipients, as that it cxiufonns in other resjK-cts, in 

ita external propagation or its jwlitieal fnunework, 

to the general methods by which the coui-flc of 

tliinga is carried fon^'ard. 

II. Again, if Christianity be an universal religion, 
suited not to one locality or period, but to all tuuea 
and places, it caunot but vary in it^ relations and 
dealings towards the world around if, that is, it will 
' develope. Pruiciples require a ver)' various applica- 
tion according to jtersons and circumstances, and 
muat Ix* thrown into m-w !!ilia|x-s according to the 
form of society which they are to induence. Hence 
all bodies of Christians develope the doctrines of 
Scripture. Few but will grant that Luther*8 view 
of justiBcation had never been f*tated in words 
before bis time; that bis phraseology and hiit posi- 
tions were novel, whether called for by circum- 
stanced or not. it is equally certAin that the doc- 
trine of justification defined 'at Trent was, in some 
sense, new also. The refutation and remedy of 
errors cannot prt^iwle their rise; and thus the fact 
of felse development* of corruptions involves the 
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correapondent manifestation of true ones. More- 
over, till [wrtifs uppwil to Scripture, that is, argue 
from Scripture; but arffumcnt iraplies deduction, 
that 19, development. Here there i» no difference 
betweeu early times and late, lietween a Pope ex 
eaOu'drtt and an individual Pix)te-.ttJint, oxcrcpt tliat 
their authority is not on a par. On either side the 
claim of authority is tlie same, and the process 
development.' _ 

Accordingly, the copimon complaint of Protes- 
tants apiiiist the Church of Home is, not simply 
tiiat she has added to the printitive or the iScriptunil 
doctrine, but that she contradicts it, and moreover 
imjKises her additions as fundamental truths under 
sanction of an anatliema. For themselves tliey 
deduce by ijuitc a* subtle a method, and act upon 
doctrines wa implicit and on rcaaoni* as Httlc analyzed , 
in time past, us Catholic Bchoolmen. What sinall \ 
prominencre has the Koyal Supremacy in the New ^ 
Testament, or the lawfulness oi' Ix-ariug annsn or J 
the duty of public worship, or the substitution of^ 
the first day of the week tor the seventh, or infant . 
baptism, to »fty nothinj; of the fimdamental princl-^ 
pie that the Bible and the Bible ouly is the religion A 
of Protestant)*! These d(x;trinea and usages, true J 
or not, which is not the question here, am surely 
gained, not by a mere exercise of argument upon 
words and sentences placed before the eyes, but by 
the unconscious growth of ideas habitual to the 
mind. 

3. And, indeed, when we turn \<o the considera- 
tion of particular doctrines on which Scripture lays 
the greatest stress, we shall see that it is altsolutely 
impossible for them to remaui in the mere letter of 
Scripture, if ihcy are to be more than mere words, 
or to convey a definite idea to the recipient. When 
it is dechired that "the Won! became flesh," three 

> Vid. Pr«ph. Ot&an, rii. when this |tAnIld is indatej od, thouj 
iritli a ^flerent otyect. 
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wide questions open upon iis on tlie ver>- announce- 
ment. "What IB meant by "the Word," what by 
*' flesh," wliat by "becamcr" The answers to these 
involve a process of invL'«tij,ii(ion, and «i-e dt^velojv- 
meuts. Moreover, wlieii tliey have Ixien made, they 
will ?iiig"<y!t a aeries of secondary questions; and 
thus at lenirth a multitude of propositionB is the 
j-esuItT which gatlicr ixtund the inspired sentence of 
which they come, ^ving it externally the form of a 
doctrine, and creating or deepeimig the idea of it in 
the niinu. 

It is true that, so far os such statcmenta of Scrip- 
^ i^tiAurc are tnysteries, they are relatively to us but 
-^ — wonls, and cannot be developed. But aa a mvateiy 
^r^ _ implies in part what is incomprehensible, so a<jes it 
in part imply what is not ao; it implies a pai'tiiU 
manifestation, or a representation by economy. 
Because then it i.s in a measure uiHlei-st'XMl, It can 
so far be develoiK-d, llioudi caeh result in the pi-o- 
cess will partake of the dinmess and confusion of 
the oriffinai impression. 

4. This moreover should bi> considered, that g^i'oat 
questions exist in the subject-matter of which 
Scripture treats, which .Scriptun^ dtK-s not solve; 
quc^^titiiiH too so real, ho practical, that they muttt 
be ans^vered, and answered, unless we suppose a 
new revelation, from tlie revelation which we have, 
that is, by development. Such is the question of 
the Canon of Scripture and its inspiration : whether 
Christianity depends upon a wi-itten document aa 
Judaism, if so, ou what writings and how many; — 
whether that document is self-interpreting, or ne- 
quires a comment, and whether any authoritative 
conunent or commentator is provided- — whether 
tlie revelation and the document are commensurate, 
or the one outruns the other, that is, whether or 
not the revelation ia partly documentary and partlj' 
traditional, and whether or not the document is but 
partially the revedation, the revelation in an unin* 
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spirod organ, or the re\'clatioii with additions; — all 
tnesie questions surely find no sttlution on the sur- 
face of Kcripturc, nor indc-wi under the surfaeo in 
the case of most men, however long and dili^nt 
might be their study of it. Nor were these diffi- 
culties settled by autliority, as far as we know, at 
the commencement of the religion ; yet surely it \a 
quit*; conceivable tJiat an Apostle might have dis- 
sipated them all in a few words, had Divine 
Wisdom thought lit. But in matter of fact the 
decision has been left to time, to the alow process of 
thought, the influence of mind upon mind, the issues 
of controversy, and the gi-owth of opiiuon. 

To take another instance : — if there was a point 
on which a rule was desirable from the first, it 
was concerning the coun* whieh Christian parents 
were Ixjund to pursue towards tbeir children. It 
would be uatuwJ indeed in any Christian father, in 
the absence of express direction, to bring his chil- 
dren for ba])tisni; such in this Instance would be 
the practical development of his faith in Christ and ^< 
love for his oft'snring; still a development it is, — 
necessarily required. )'et, as far as we know, not 
provided lor his need by the Revelation as originally 
given. 

Another very large field of thouglit, full of prac- 
tical cmisiderations, yet, as for as our knowledge 
goes, but partially occupied by any apostolical 
ju%ment, is that which the question of the effects 
of Baptism opens upon us. That they who came 
in repentance and faith to that Holy Sacrament re- 
ceivea remission of sins, is undoubtedly the doctrine 
of the Apostles ; but is there any means of a second 
remiaaion fur sins committed, after it? St. Paid's 
Epistles, where we might expect an answer to our f* 
inquiry', contain no explicit statement on the sub- 
ject; what they do plainly say does not diminish 
the difficulty; — viz., first, that Baptism is intended 
for the pardon of sins before it, not in prospect j 
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next, that those who have receivt'd the pift of 
].^ptUui live ill a stutt; uf hulinoKs nut of riui. How 
docs doctrine like thin meet thu actual stAtc of tlic 
Church aa we see it at this day? 

Considering that it. was expressly predicted that 
tile Kingdom of Heaven, like tne fisher's net, should 
gather of even,' kind, and that the tares slioidd prow 
witli the wheat until the liarvest^ a graver and more 
practical question cannot be iniaginetl than that 
whieh it luus pleawnl the l>ivine Author of the Re- 
velation to leave undeciiled, imleas indeed there l>e 
means in that Revelation for ita own gro^vth or de- 
velopment. As far fls the letter jsjocs of the inspired 
message, "there is not one of u» but has exeeeded 
by tninsgre-saion its revenled provisions, and finds 
himnelf in coiisccpicnce thrown upon those infinite 
resources of Divine I^ove which ai-e stored in Chrbt, 
but have not been drawn out into form in its ap- 
* pointmentB." ' Since thou Scripture needs comple- 
tion, tlie question is brought to this issue, whetiier 
flefect or mcfjoatencfis in its doctrines hi', or be not 
an nntjcocdent prolmbility in favour of a development 
of them. 

There is another subject, though not so immo- 
diately practical, on whic-Ii Scripture does not, 
strictly speaking, keep silence, for tiieii then; would 
be no oa-sis for development, but siiyn so little as \jq 
require, and so much as txj sujjgest, infonnalion 
beyond its letter, — the intermedwte state between 
death and tlie Hi/surrection. C-onsidering the length 
of time which wrparatea Christ's first and second 
coming, the millions of faithful souls who arc 
exhaustine it, and the intimate concern which every 
Christian nas in the determination of \i» character, 
it might have been expected that Scripture would 
have spoken explicitly concerning it, whereas in fact 
its notices are but brief and obscure. We might 
indeed have argued that this silence was inten- 
> JutifiutiiMi, led. xLiJ. 
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tional, with u view of discouraging speculations 
n|Kni tbe subject, except for the cirxumstoncc that, 
as in the question of our [>ost-h!i|)tiHirial ^tuti.-, lis 
teaching; at-ems to proceea upon an hypotheKiH 
inapplicable to tliu state of the Church since the 
time it was delivcpcd. As Scripture contemplates 
Christiiuii*, not iis Imckslideiv, but us siiint^ so does 
it apjMttvntly represtiit tlie Day of Judgment fls 
immediate, and tlie interval of expectation as 
e^'auesceiit. It leaves un our minds the general ^(s-f^^f 
impression tliat Christ was rctumijig on earth at ' . 

once, " the time short," worldly eugagemeuta aupor-'j ' "".' 
8e<led by "llie prfjieiit distress," (jersecutoix urgent,Mt' '■■' ' 
Christiana sinless un<l expectant, witliout home, '/' 
without plan tor the ftiture, looking up to heaven. ' 
But outward circumstances have changed, and ^nth' 
the change, of tiecessity, a diiferent applic-titlon of 
the revealed word became necessary, that it*, a de- 
velopment. When the nations were converted and 
offences abounded, then the Church came out to 
view, on the one hand aa an estiibllshnjent, on the 
other as a remedial system, and passages of Scrip- 
ture aided and directed the development which be- 
fore were of inferior account. Hence the doctrine 
of Penance its the coiuploment of Baptism, ntid of 
Purgatory as the explanation of the Intermediate 
State. So reaaonable is this dcvelupment of tJie 
ori^al creed, that, when 13apti$m wa^ lately ex- 
pounded without tbe doctrine of Penance, it was 
aecuiietl by English Churchmen of Novatianism, 
while heterodox thiidcers have before now urged the 
doctrine of the sleep of the soul as the only succosa- 
ful preventive of belief in Purgatory. 

'Ihus developments of Christianity are proved to 
have be*.-n in the eonteraulation of it* Di^-ine Author, 
by an arginnent parallel to that by which we infer 
intelligence in the system of the physical world. In 
whatever sense the need and its supply are a proof of 
design in. tho visible creation, in the same do the 
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gaps, if the wort] may lie used, which occur in the 
structure of the original creed of the Church, make 
it probal>Ic that thow tlevclopmcnts, wliich grow 
cut of the truths which lie around them, were in- 

* ,„ tended to complete it. 

I " Nor can it be fairly objected that in thus arguing 
we arc contriidk-tin^' the gnat plulosopher, who tells 
u8, tiiat *'upon supjKW^ition of Goil affording us light 
and inatruction by revehition, additional to what Ho 
has aflbrded lis hv reasonandexjK'rienei', weiirelii no 
sort judges by what methods, and in what proinirtion, 
it were to be expected that this supernatural light 
and instruction would be afforded us,"' because he 
is Bpeakingof our judging heforea revelation ia^^ven. 
He oljserves that "we Iiavp no principles of reason 
u|xm which to judge beforehand, how it were to be 
expected Kevclation should have iKren left, or what 
was most suitable to llie divine plan of government," 
in various respects ; hut the case is altogether altered 
when a Hevelation is vouchsafed, for then a new pre- 
cedent, or what he calls ''principle oi' reason," ia in- 
troduced, and from what is actually put into our 
hdiids we can fonn a judgment whether more is to 
he exptH-ted. liutler, iniie*'d, as a well-known passage 
of his work shows, is far from denying the principle 
of progressive development. 

5. Tlie method of revelation observed in Scripture 
'abundantly conflnns this anticipation. For instance. 
Prophecy, if it had so happ*-ncd, need not have af- 
forded a siM-cimen of development ; separate predic- 
tions might have been made to acctmiulate as time 
went on, prospects might have opened, definite know- 
ledge might have lieen given, by communications in- 
dependent of each other, as St. Jolm's Gospel or the 
Epistles of St. Paul arc unconnected with the first 
three Gospels, though the doctrine of each Apostle is 
a development of their mutter. But the Revelation 
is, in matter of fact, not of this nature, but a process 
of development : the earlier piMphecies are pregnant 

■ BBtlcr*!! Anal. \\. 3. 
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testa out of which the 
grow; they «re tj-pes. 



succeeding announcements 
It is not that iirat one truth 
IS told, then another; liut the whola trutli or lar;;e 
portions of it are told at once, }'et only in theii- rudi- 
ments, or in ininiatun-, and they are expanded and 
finished in their parta, as the course of rcvekfion 
proceeds. The beed of tlie woman -was to bruise 
the serjient's head; the sceptre was not t^j dejiart 
from Judah till Sbilob came, to whom was tJic 
^thering of the people. He was to be Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Prince of Peace. The question of 
the Ethiopian rises in the reader's mind, "Of whom 
ttpeaketh the Prophet this?" Every word remures 
a comment. Accordingly, it is no uncommon tfieory 
with unbelievers^ that the Messianic idea, as they 
call it, was gradually developed in the minds of the 
Jews by a continuous and traditional habit of con- 
tem])hiting it, and grew into its fnll pro|>ortionB by 
a mere human process ; and ao far seems oertain, 
without trenching on the doctrine of inspiration, 
that the hooka of Wisdom and Ecclesiusticus are 
developments of the -writings of the Prophets, ex- 
pressed under or elicited by current ideas m the 
Greek philosophy, and ultimatelj' adopted and rati- 
fied by the A{X»*tle in his Epistle to tlie Hebrews. 

But the wliolc Bible, not its prophetical [wrtions 
only, is written on tlie j)rinciple of development. As 
the Revelation proceeds, it is ever new, yet ever old. 
St. John, who completes it, declares that he writes 
no " new coraniandinent unto his brethren," but an 
old commandment which they " had from the be- 
giiming." And then he atlds, " A new command- 
ment fwrite unto you." The same test of deve- 
lopment is suggested in our Lord's words on the 
Mount, as has alrtfady been noticed, '* Think not 
that I am come to destroy the Law and the Prophets; 
1 am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." He does 
not reverse, but perfect, what has gone before. Thus 
with respect to the e^-angelical view of the rite of 
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sacrifice, first tbe rite is enjoined by Moees; next 
Sflumcl saVH, ''to ob«y is betterthaii sacrifice;" theu 
HoscJi, " I will have mercy iiiul not SHcnfice ;" laaiah, 
" litceiiMT U an HlK>iiiiiiatmii unto mo;" tlicii Mula- 
chi, describing the tiiues of the Gospel, sjn-nks of the 
" pure offcrinji" of wlieatfloiir; nntl our Lord com- 
pktes the di;voh>pnitnt, when He speaks of worship- 
ping "in spirit and in truth." If there is anything 
yet to cxplaii), it will be found in the usa^ of the 
Chrihtitiu Church immediutely afteru'ords, which 
shows that Kacrificc was not removed, but tnitli und 
spirit lidded. 

JJiiy, the effata of our Lord and Ilifl Apoatlcwt arc 
of a typical structure, paroUel to tlio prophetic un- 
nouneenients above mentioned, and predictions as 
well as injunctions of doctrine. If then tJie pro- 
phctic M-nteuct^s have luid timt development which 
naa really l>ee;ii given them, first by succeeding reve- 
lations, and tlien by the event, it is probable ante- 
cedently that those doctrinal, political, ritual^ and 
ethical sentences, M-hich liiivc the mime slructure, 
fihould admit the same cxpAm^ion. Such are, "This 
is My li*xly," of "Thou art Peter, and u]x>n this 
Koclt I wUl build My Church,*' or "Sufier little 
children to come unto Me," or "Tlie pure in heart 
shall see God." 

On this cLarecter of our Lord's teaching, the fol- 
lowing passage may suitably be quoted. "His re- 
eorded words and works when on earth . . . corneas 
the decUirations of a Lawgiver. In tlie Old Cm-e- 
nant. -UmigbtyGod tii*st of all spoke the Ten Com- 
manduients from Mount Sinai, aud aitervrards wrote 
them. So our Lord first spoke liis own GowjxJ, 
both of promise and of precept, on the Mount, and 
His KvangcliBts have recorded it. Further, when 
He delivered it, He spoke by way of parallel to the 
Ten Coniiiiaiiilnienl!>. And His «t\'le, moreover, 
corresponds to the authority whicli lia aA»uinvH. It 
is of Uiat solemn, roeaaured, and severe diaractcr, 
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which bcara on the face of it tokens of its bclong^iug 
to One who e(xike as none other man could B|K^k. 
The lleatUuiles, ■\vith which His Sermon ojionfl, are 
an instance of this incoimnuniciible style, wliich be- 
fitted, aa far an huiuari words ctmld befit, Ciod In- 
cttmatc. 

" Nor is this style jH'euliai' txi the Sennon on the 
Mount. All through the Gospels it is discernible, . 
distinct from any otlier part ol Scripture, showing [ 
ilsell' in solemn declnnitiuiif*, oanoiip, sentences, or 
savings, such as legislators propound, and scribes i 
(ind Ijiwyers eoinuient on. Surely everything our ' 
Saviour did and said is characterixed by mingled 
simplicity and mysterj'. His emblematical actions, 
His typical miracles, His parables, His replies, His 
cenguree, all are evidences of a legislature in germ, 
afterwards to be developed, a cmle of ilivine truth 
which wa8 ever to be wfore men's ej'cs, to l»c the 
subject of investigation and inter]»rctation, and 
the guide in controversy. * Eerily, verily, I say 
unto you,' — 'But, I s«y unto you,'^-are the tokens 
of a supreme Teaohcr and Prophet. 

" And thus the Fathers speak of His teacJiing. 
'His sayings,' observes St. Justin, *were short and 
concise; for lie was no rhetorician, but His word 
was the power of God.* And St. Ba^ in like 
manner, ' Kvery deed and every word of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ is a crown of piety and virtue. When 
then thon bearest word or deed of His, do not hear 
it as by the way, or after a sunple and carnal 
manner, but enter into the depth of liis coutcm])la- 
tiona, bcc(Mnc a communicant in truths mystically 
delivered to thee.' 

" As instances in point, I would refer, first, to 
His discourse with Nicodemus. We can hartUy 
conceive but He must have spoken during Hia \isit 
much more than is told us in St. John's Gospel; 
but so much is preserved as bears that pecmiar 
character which became a Divine Lawgiver, and \rtia 




intended for perpetual use in the Church. It con- 
sists of conci.-te HiiJ pregnant enunciation*, on which 
volumes of instructive comment might be written. 
KviTv verw! is a canon of Divine Truth. 

'* H'lH discourse to the Jews, in the fifth chapter of 
St. John's Gospel, ia perhaps a still more striking 
instance. 

** Again, observe how the Kvangeli&ls heap His 
words together, though unconnceted with each 
other, as if umier a divine intimation, and with the 
consciousness tliat they were providing ii code of 
doctrine and precept for the Cliurch. St, Luke, for 
instance, at the end of his ninth chapter," &c. 
. . Mere are six solemn dcelaratiuns made one 
after another, with little or no connexion. 

" The twenty-second chapter of St. Matthew 
would supply a einiUar series of saered maxims ; or, 
again, the eighteenth, in which the seijarute verses, 
though succeeding one the other inth somewhat 
more of connexion, are yet complete each in itself 
and very momcntou.s. 

"Nu one cull doubt, indeed, that as the narratives 
of Ilia miracles are brought together in one as divine 
signs, so His sayings are accumulated as lessons. 

" Or take^ again, the very comineiicenR'nt of His 
prophetical ministrations, and ob»er\*e how His words 
run. He opens His month with accents of grace, 
and still they fall into short and expressive sentences. 
The first: *How is it that ye sought Me? wiat ye 
not that i mu«t be about My Father's business?' 
The seoond : * Suffer it to be !io now, for thus it be- 
cometh us to fultil all righteousness.' The third: 
'Woman, what am I to thee? Mine hour is not yet 
come.' The fourth : * Take these things hence ; make 
not My Father's house a house ot merchandize.' 
The fifth: ' Uejwnt ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.* 

"The same pocnlinrity shows itself in His Ci^nflict 
with Satan. He strikes and overthrows him, as 
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David slew the Giant, with a sling and with a 
stone, with thrtf words sulucted out ut* the Old Tes- 
tament ; * Man sluJI nt.)t live by lireaci alone, but by 
every word which prooeedeth out of the moutli of 
tiod.' * Thou shalt not t£mpt the Lord tl»y God.' 
' Tlioii shalt woreliip the Lord thy God, and tlim 
only shalt thou serve.' 

" Id like manner, wliat He uttered from time to 
time at His unicilixion even goes by the name of 
Hia seven last words. 

"Again: His ijarablea, and often His actions, as 
His wajthing His disciples' feet and paying the tri- 
bute, are instances of a similar [>ecuhanty."' 

Moreover, wliile it is certain that developments 
of Kevelfttioii proeeeded all through the Old Dispen- 
sation down to the verj-end of our Lortl's ministry, 
on the other hand, ii' we turn our attention to the 
beginnings of a^^Kwtolical teaching after llis ascen- 
sion, wc shall find ourselves unable to tix an hia- 
torieal jwiut at wliieh the growth of doctrine ceased, , 
and (he rule of faith waa once for all settled. Not ' 
on the day of Pentecost, for St. Peter had still to 
learn at Joppa about the baptism of Cornelius; not < 
at JopjKi and Ocsarwi, for .St. Paul had to write his 
Epistles; not on tlie death of tlie last A|>ostle, for 
St. Ignatius had to establish the doctrine of Kpisco- , 
pacy; not then, nor for many years after, foi" fJic 
Canon of the New Testament was still undeter- 
mined. Not in the Creed, which is no collection of 
(lefinitioiis, but a summary of certain cr^defida^ an 
incomplete suinmarj', and, like the Lord's Prayer or 
the Decalogue, a mere sample- of di\'in« trutJis, es- 
pecially of the more elementary. Ko one doctrine 
am be n^nued which starts omnihfis nwnen's at first, 
and gains nothing fmtn the investigations of faith 
and the attacks of heresy. The Church went forth 
ft-om the world in haste, as tlie Israelites from 
Egypt "with theu' dough Ix'fore it was leavened, 

I Proph. (mcty yp. 356—361. 
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their kneading tmiiglis being bound up in thdr 
clothes upon their shouldera.'' 

Morwiver, the political deTelopmeuttt cuutoiiicd 
in the historical [larts of Scripture ai*p as sirnkin^ as 
tht! proplieticiil iind the doLtrinal. Can any histoiy 
wear a more human appearance than thiit of the 
n»ti and jrrowth of the ehosun people to which t 
have juKt alluded? What had been determined iu 
the coiinseU of tlie Loi-d of hcaren and earth from 
the berrinnin;?, what was unmutablet what waa an- 
nounced to Moecs in the burning bush, is attep- 
wurdfl represented us the i^rowth of an idea midep 
successive enierpeuce-s. The Divine Voice in the 
bush announceil the Kxodua of the children of Israel 
from Egypt and their entrance into Canaan; and 
added, as a token of the certainty of His imrjMiiije, 
"When thou hast brou^^ht tbrth the jjeopie out of 
Eg)'pt, ye shall serve (iod njion this mountain." 
Now this sacrifice or festival, whicli was hut inci- 
dental and secondar}'' in the great deliverance, ie for 
a while the ultimate scope of the demands which 
Moses makes u[Hjn Pharaoh. " Thou shah, come, 
thou and the ehlers of Israel, unto the Kiti^^ of 
Egypt, and you shall say unto him. The LoM God 
of tliQ IlebrewB bath met with us, and now let US 
go, we bc-seech ttiee, three days' journey into the 
wildeniesa, that, we may stdcrihce to the Lortl our 
God." It was added that Pharaoh woulil fii-st re- 
fuse their request, but that after minicles he wotdd 
let them go altogether, nay with "'jewelB uf silver 
and gold, and raiment." Accordingly the first re- 
quest of Moses wiLs, " Let us go, wt pray thee, three 
oayB' journey into the desert, and sucritice unto the 
Lord our God," Before tlie plague of frog* t)ie 
warning Is reijejitod, " Let My peojjle go that they 
may serve Me; and after it Pharaoli nays, '* i will 
let the people go, that they may do aocrifice unto 
the Lord." Tt oeeura again before the plague of 
flies ; and after it Phai^aoh ofters to let the Israel- 
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ites sacrifice in Kgypt, which Mnaes refhses on the 
ground that they wiU have to "sacrifice the abomi- 
nation of the E^'ptians before their eyes." " We 
■will ffo three days' journey bto the wildomcss," 
he proceeds, *' and saerifiee to the Lord our God ;" 
and Pliiirjiiiii thc.ti coiicedcH their wicrificliig in the 
wilderness, " only/' he says, " You shall not go very 
far away." The demand is rejieated separately Ije- 
fore the plaseue* of muiTaiii, hail, and locusts, no 
iDcntioii being; yet made of anything beyond a eer- 
■\ice or saciifice in the wilderness. On the last of 
theitc interview's, Fhanioh aakin an i-xphuiation, and 
Moftcs extends his ekim; "We will go with our 
young and with our old, with our sous and with 
our dawgliters, w\xh our flixiks and with our lierds 
will we go, tor we must hold a feast unto tlic Lord." 
That it was an extension seems plain from Pha* 
raoh's reply : " Go now ye that are men and serve 
the Lord, tor that ye did desire." Upon the pli^iie 
of darkness Pharaoii eoiicetlen the extended demajid, 
excepting the flocks and herds; but Moses reiuiuds 
him that they were implied, though not expreased 
in the original wording : " Thou must give us also 
sacrifices and burnt oflferinga, that we may sacrifice 
unto the Lord our God." Even to the last, there 
was no intimatiou of their leaving Kgj'pi for good ; 
the issue wua left to be wrought out by the ivgyp- 
tians. " All these thy gervant3," says Moses, " wall 
come down unto me, and bow down themselves 
unto me, saying, Get thee out, and all the j)eople 
that follow tliee, and after that I will co out;" and 
accordingly, ufter the judgment on tiie first-l>om, 
they were thrust out at midnight, with their flocks 
and herds, their kneading troughs aitd their dough, 
laden, too, with the spoils of Egypt, as liad been 
fore-ordnint^, yet apparently by a oombination of 
circvimstances, or the complication of a crisis. Yet 
]kfosc3 knew that their departure from Egypt was 
fioal, for he took the bones of Joseph with him ; and 
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conviction broke on Pharaoh soon, when he 
and his asked themftelvcs, " Why have wc done this, 
fliHt we have let Israel go fi-oin sprvinj!; tih ?" But 
lliis progress of evenly vapuc nod urcertiiin ms it 
seemed to he, notwithstanding the mimcles which 
attendL-d It, had hitJi (Hrcctwl hy Him wlio works 
out ^rudually wlwt He lins ck'temiined ubaolutely; 
and it ended in the piirting of the Red Sea, and tno 
de.-ttruction of I'haraoh's liost, on his pursuing 
them. 

Moreover, from what occurred forty years after- 
wards, when they were advancing upon the pro- 
mised land, it would &eem that the original grant of 
territory did not iuchide the conntrj- cast of Jordan, 
held in the event hy Keubcn, Gad, and ludf the 
trilw of Blanasseh ; at least they undertook ot first 
to leave Sihon in undisturbed jK)SHessi<in of his 
country, if he would let lliem pass tlirough it, and 
only on his refiising his pcmiisaion did they invade 
and appropriftt*; it. 

G. It is in point to notice also the structure and 
style of Scripture, a strticture so unsystematic and 
various, and a style sn figurative and indirect, that 
no one would pi-esunie at first sight to say what is 
in it and what is not. It cannot, as it were, be 
mapped, or its contents catalogued; but after aU 
our diligence, to the end of our Uvea and to the 
end of the Church, it must be an unexplored and 
unsubrlufd land, with heights and vidleys, forests 
and strcjuns, on the right and left of our path and 
close alwutus, full of concealed wonders and choice 
treasures. Of no doctrine whatever, which docs 
not actually contradict what has been delivered, 
can it be peremptorily assi-rtrcl that it is not in 
Scripture; of no reader, whatever Iw hut study of 
it, can it be said that he has mastered everj' doc- 
trine whicli it cwilnins. Butler's remarks on this 
subject were just now alluded to. " The more dis- 
tinct and particular knowledge," he says, "ofthow 
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things, the study of wUch the Apostle coUs ' going 
on unto jM-TfL-ction,' " that is, of tlie more recondite 
(ioctTiiiPs of the gospel, " and of the jirophctic parta 
of revelation, like many parta of natural and even 
civil knowledge, may require very exact thought 
and careful consideration. The hindrances too of 
natural and of supeniatural light and knowledge 
have iK-cn of the same kind. And as it it* o-w-uod 
the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, 
so, if it ever comes to Iw iinderstuod, before the 
'rcisCitution of all things,' and ^vithout niiractdous 
'interpositions, it must be in the same way as natu- 
ral mo-wledge is come at, by the continuance and 
progress of leanung and of liberty, and by parti- 
cular persons attending to, comparing, and pur- 
suing Intimations scattered up and downi it, which 
are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of 
the world. For this is the way in which all im- 
provements are made, by thoughtful men tnieing 
on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature 
accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds 
by clmncc. Nor is it at all incredible that a book, 
which has been so long in the possession of man- 
kind, should contain many truths as yet undis- 
covered. For all the same phenomena, and the 
same faculties of investigation, from which such 
great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in 
the possession of mankind several thousand years 
before. And possibly it might l>e intended tliat 
events, as they come to pa.«is, should open and as- 
certain the meaning of several parts of hcripture." ^ 
Butler of course was not contemplating the case of 
new articles of faith, or developments imperati^'e on 
our acceptance, but he surely Ijears witness to the 
probal.iility of developments in Cliriwtian doctrine, 
considered in themselves, which is the point at pre- 
sent in question. 

' a. Si ritfa) ■lao ij. 4, &B. 
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It may Iw added thnt, in mnttcr of fact, all the 
definitions or receivfid judgim-nts of tliw wirly and 
medicvnl Church rest u|>oq definite, even tlitHigh 
sonietinu's obscure sentcncea of Scripture. Thus 
Purgatorj' may appeal to the ** saving hy fire," and 
*' entering throuj^n much tribulation into the king- 
dom of God;*' thec-oinmuriiaitiori of ihf merits of the 
Sainta to our " rpceiving a prophet's reward" for 
" receiving a prophet in the name of a prophet," and 
*'n rit;hteous mini'!* reward"' for "receiNnng a righ- 
teous man in the nouip of a ri^jhtcous nmn;" tlie 
Real Presence to "This is My Body;" Absolution 
to ** Whose»Xrv<T sins yc rciriit, tliey arc remittt-d ;" 
Extreme Unction to " Anointing biin with oil in tiie 
Nome of the Lord;" Voluntary poverty to "Sell all 
that ihon hast;" olwdifnce to " He wns in subjection 
to His parents;" the honour paid to nvBturPH, ani- 
mate or inanimate, to LaiuUite Dowinum m saTtctia 
£jttx^ and Adorate ecabeUwnp^wn £Jm; and so of 
the rest. 

7. Lastly, while Scripture no where reco^iaes 
itself or aAsert^t the inspimtion of tho^te jmssages 
TUfhich are most essential, it distinctly anticij)at«8 
the development of Chri^tiftnity, both as a politj- and 
an a doctrine. In one of our Lord's parables " the 
Kingdom of Heaven" U even compared to " a grain 
of niustiird-sffd, which ti man took mid hid in his 
field ; which ind<;cd is the leawt r)f all needs, hut 
when it is gro^v-n it is the greatest among herbs, 
and l>ecoineth a tree," and, an St. Murk wimU it, 
'* »hooteth out great hraiiclieH, so ihat the birds of 
the air come and lodge in the branches thereof." 
And again, in the same chapter of St. Mark, " So is 
the kingdom of God, as if a man should east seed 
into the ground, and should sleep, and riae night 
and day, and the seed should sprmg and grow up, 
he kiioweth not how; for the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself." Here an internal dement of life, 
whether principle or doctrine, is spoken of rather 
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than nity tucro extiTiial ma infos tat ion ; and it is ob- 
serN-able that the 8]>ontancoiis, as woU as the ^rradual, 
clmracter of tliy gro«-t.li is intimated. This descrip- 
tlon of tlie process convspon<ls to wlmt has bt-en 
above obsnrvwl rps|X'ctinf; (k'vclopmcnt, viz. that it. 
is not an eftbct of winhing aTid ifsolviii";, or of 
forced enthusiasm, or of any niechanism of reason- 
ing, or of any mere subtlety of intellect ; but comes 
of its own innate power of expansion within the 
mind in its season, thoiigit with the use of reflection 
and arguinctnt and original thought, mure or less as 
it may happen, with a dependence ou the ethical 
gpowtn of the mind itself, and witli a reflex influence 
upon it. Agam, the Parable of the Leaven describes 
the development of doctrine in another respect^ in 
itj* active, engroMing, and a.'i^imiliiting |mwer. 

From the necessity, tlien, of the case, from the 
history of all sects and parfies in religiiiii*and from 
the ftualo",^ and example of Scriptui^, wp may 
fairly conclude that Chnatian doctrine admits of 
formal, legitimate, and true developments, or of de- 
velopments! contemplated by ita Divine Author. 

Tne general analog)' of the world, physical and 
moral, confinns this conclusion, as we are reminded 
by the great authority who bus akeady been ipiotcd 
in tlic course uf this'Section. "The whole natural 
world and government of it," says Butler, "is a 
scheme or system; not u fixed, but a progressive 
one; a scheme in which the operation of various 
means takes nj) a grt-at h-ngtl» of time before the 
ends they tend to caTi be attained. The change of 
eeaaons. the ripening of the fi-uits of the earth, the 
vary historv' of a flower is an instance of this; and 
so is human life. ThtiK vegetable bodies, and tJioae 
of iiiilnials, though ]K»sibly formed at once, yet grow 
up by degrees to a mature state. And thus rational 
agents, \vno animate these latter bodies, are naturally 
duvcted to form each his own manners and clia- 
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racter by tlie grudinj gniniri;; of kiiowlwlpt- iiml 
expiM'ieuoc, and by ti lorit; course ot' uctiuii. Our 
vxistmice is not only suca-iwive, as it nnint Ix? of 
nece&sitv, but one Htatc of our life and hi-itig in ap- 
poinUfl by ( iod to Ite a preptiralioii for anothor; and 
that to be the moans uf atlaiuiii^ to another suc- 
oeedhig ono: intancy to clilUIbooil, chiUlliood to 
youtli, youth to iimturt' afrt. Men are impaiient, 
and for pix;Lrijiit«tiii;( thing:!*: but the Author of 
Nature aiijK'ars dcIllxTulc (hniu^hout llit* opera- 
tions, nwoiujjlishing Ilia natural ends by slow suc- 
cessive steps. And tliere is a plan of thinjrs bofore- 
hand laid out, whicli, from the niiture of it, requires 
various systems of tnwuir*, as well as leiiglh uf time, 
in oi-der to the wirrj'ing on it* several parts into ex- 
ecution. Thus, in the dally courw of natural pro- 
vidence, God oporaten in the very stune uiiinuer an in 
the diKpenftation of Christianity, making one tiling 
AulwM'rvient to another; this, to somewhat farther; 
and so on, thi-ougli a prpjfressive series of means, 
which extend, both backward and fon\iird, iK-yond 
our utmost view. Of this manner of o[>emtion,everv- 
thing wo see in the eourse of nature is aa niueh an 
instance as any part of the Christian dispensation."' 



SECTION II. 

ON TUE PROBABITJTY OF A nRVRroPTNC AUTnORITV 

IN CHKISTIAMTV. 

It has now lxH;n made probable that developments 
of Cbrislianity wciv but natiiral, as time went on, 
and were U) Im* exi>ect4.'d ; and t hat these natimd and 
true developments, as Wing tiatundajid true, were of 
eourse contempkted and taken inlo aecount by it* 
Author, wlio in designing the work designeij its le- 
gitimate results. Tlicse may be called nhsolulely 
* Aiuilu^, ij. 4, lid fiiL 
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" the developments" of Cliristiuiutv- Th«t there are 
mieh i« surrly ji great sti-p jriiinm in the ni(iuiry; 
it is n momoiitous fact. I he next question i*, li'/iat 
Hre they? and to a theologian, who eould take a 
genonil view, and nI.so noss(^<ed an intimate and 
minute knrtwle<lfj;e, of it** history, they woidd doubt- 
less on the whole be cnaily dbtingoishable by their 
own ehai-acters, and requn-e no foreign aid to |)oint 
tlieni out, no external authority to ratify them. ftuf. 
it is diflieult to siu' who is exactly in this position. 
Considering that Christians, from the nature of the 
case, li%'e under the bias «•(' the doctrines, and in the 
very midst of the fiw:tj», and during the pi-occstt of 
the controvei'sies, which are to be the subject of 
criticism, since they are exposed to tlie prejudices 
of Inrth, education. locality, personaJ attachnient, 
and party, it can hnnlly be maintained that in mat- 
ter of fact ft true development tarries with it alwaya 
its own certainty even to the learned, or timt his- 
tory, past or present, is secure from the jwRsibility 
of a variety ol interpretations. 

T havf aliTiidy -^iwUen on this subject in aveiy 
different ronntixion: — 

ll Propbcts or Doctors are the interprctera '>f ^l^«^ 

tt( gy illuminate ita d '^"1'P"''*, *^^y harnioni/.e it.s 
t-Mtr.nt» t.hr.y flipjl y ibt pr^m j l^ . Their teaching 

is a vast 8y3tem"not to lie comprised in a few sen- 
tences, not to be embo<lied in one code or treatise, 
but eonsUting of a certain ImxIv of Truth, jxrvading 
the Church like an atmosphei-e, irregular in its 
shajx' fnjm its very pi"ofusion and exuberance; at 
timea separable only in idea from P^pij*eopftl Tradi- 
tion, yet At_ times melting- away into legend and 
Able; jMirtly wrimm.iTiirtly unwritten, pactl^the 
lalerpt'etatinu, jMrtly the supplement of Scripture, 
imrily pfCseiS'ed in infelleetual expressions, jjartly 
latent in the spirit and temperof Christians; [wuretl 
to and fro in cloaeti and upon the housetops, in 
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liturgiea, in controwi'sial works, in obscure frag- 
meiil;!, iti Ewnnons, in i^pulnr preiudiccs, in local 
cuBtonis*. This I t!iill I'rophetiail Tniditiou, exist- 
ing priiuarily in the bosom of" the Cimrdi ilwlf, 
iind recorded in sm-h invufiiire us I'rovidcntMi haa 
determined in the writing of eniirient men. Keep 
that which is coniinitted to thy <'lnirge, i« St. Paul's 
injunction to Tiuiothv; iiml Ibr this reason, because 
from itjt vswttiess ana indefiniteness it is eBpeciaUy 
cxp)Mi'd tn ciirruption, it' the Church fails in vigil- 
ance. This is that hotly of teiiching which is oftertd 
to all CliristiaiiH even at llie proaent day, though 
in various forms and measures of truth, in different 
j>arts of Christendom, partly Ix-inji a conniient, 
partly an addition ujHin tue articles of the Cifcd."' 

If thift bf tnir, mtrtninly ifimSL T^^c is n eccgsB ry 
for arrtin ging arjd -iU'<4ieH 4ww <ti i tsft li e9e-¥iiriouiMtx- 
— pfWClfthfi fttM^i mitltTr Iff rhriiitiini ductt'loe. No 
one will mainlain that all p<iiiit.H of belief ai-e of 
equal importaiiw. "There are what may be called 
minor pouits, which we may liold to be trite without 
itn]Kwing them as neecssarv;" ''there are greater 
truths and lesser trutJis, [wints which it is neces- 
sary, and points wluch it is pious to believe."* 
The sitnp]e f|u^_■^tion i^*, How are we to discriminate 
the greater from the less, the true from the false. 

This need of an authoritjitivc sanction is increased 
by con«iderinE, after M. Onizor's suggestion, that 
Christianity, tliough repi-csented in prophecy as a 
kingdom, ca,nie into the world as an iaea nithcr 
than an institution, and ha.s had to wrap Itself in 
f clothing and lit itself with armour of its own pro- 
Tiding, and to fonn the instruments and metho{|s of 
its pro^ijerity and warfan-. If the developmoiitii;, 
which have above l)een called moral, are to take 
place to any goent extent, and without them it is 
diflicuU to see how Chri-stianity can exist at nil, if 
' fwi-h. OlBce, 1^. 305, 80C. " IbiO. n^ 301, 810. 
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only its rulutious towards civil govt'i'jiincnt have to 
be asceitiuiiedi or the fjiuilifiriuions for ilii- profes- 
sioii of it have to )m- denned, siivEdv an »ut}iurity is 
necessary to impnrt de<;ision to what ia viigiie ami 
confidence to what i.-> empirical, to nitify the sucoes* 
sivc stupH of 9o elaborate a piMcess, and to secure 
the validity of inferonces which are to be made the 
jireinisses of imire i*emote invegti^tions. 

Testrt, it is tnie, for astertjiifiing the correctness 
of developments in genenil liavc l»een drawn out in 
» former Chapter, and shall presently be used ; hnt 
lliey at*e insuttieient for the guichinee of individuals 
in the eiute uf so larM and complicated u pixjblem 
as Christianity, thuiig^h they may aid our ia([uirie8 
and sup|K)rt our cx)nclu»ions in particular points. 
They arc of a scientific and, conttHJverpial, not of a 
praeiiejil ehanieter, and are insti^unients rather than 
"warninrs nf right decisions. Wliih-, then, on the 
one hand, it is probable that some means will be 
CTanted for ascertaininfj the le;;itiniate and true 
aevclopnienta of Kc-vclation, it apiwars, on the otlier, 
that tneiie means must of necessity be external to 
tlie developments theratielves. 

Unisons skull -be ^ven in the present Section for 
asserting Uiat, in proportion to (he probability of 
true development s I'f d<trtrinc nnd pi-notire in the 
Divine Selieme, in iho pr i. ililny ulso of tije_ a[K 



ponitnient in that scheme uf an external auUtoritv 
I decicTe upon them, tlieix-by separutiii;^ theui t'rom 



lejnass of mei'c human speculatiou, txtmva^^aiice, 
wrrup'tioii, and error, iu and out of ivhich they 
.crow. T his is the doctrine of the infallibiiity. of 
the jurcTi^tOr by iiTIallibility I taippose ia-ijiyant 
tgg_m]iyei:_9r"clecidi ng whether llii^, tU*it, and a 
tlu r^^and an y nmulxjr of thwilogic al ur ethic al 
8t(it«mQatgu«^tiiic. ~ 

Itme stute of the case be carefully con- 
sidered. If the Christian doctrine, as originally 
lauphl, admits of true an<I imixtrtant developments, 
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iw wiiB artruwl ill the fon'^'oiiijr Section, this U a. 
»truii^ anttcwlciii iii-^iinifiit in iavoiir ut" n providion 
in the I)Lii»cnsation for putting n ac-id of autlwrity 
niK>n thoKC developments. The proljubility of their 
tjeiujr known to U- true vnrica with thi-ir truth. 
The two ideas are t-Pitainly quite distinct of reveal- 
ing and puaranteeinpr " truth, and they are often 
diiitinct in fact. There are various revelations iiU 
over the earth >v'hicfa do not carry with them the 
evidence of" their divinity- Sueh ai-o the inward 
•aggeationi and )^>cret ilium inations gninted to ho 
nuuiy indindualit ; »uch arc the tiuultioimr^' doc- 
trines whiih lire found among the heuthen, that 
"vague and iincotuiwted family of religious truths, 
originally from Ood^ but sojouniin;;, without the 
ftanction of miraole or ft ttclinit*! home, a-s pilgrims 
up and down the world, and discernible and sejjarii- 
blc from the coiTUpt legends with which they are 
mixed, l)v the spiritual mind alone."' There is 
nothing iutpot>6iMe in tiic notion of a rcvelatiou 
occurring without evidences that it is a revelation; 
juMt as human sciences are a divine gift, yet are 
reached by our ordinary powers and have no claim 
on our faitli. IJuK-'hriaLiiUiityisjiot of tins nature: 
it is fi T'-vcIfitioii wfiieh conx's to us as a iwdatlon, 
nt '■• '.'■lii.ib', i'lijii';i\(.>l\-, uh'l uiili ;i j)rotession of in- 
fallibility; tind the oidy queslion to be determined 
rdat^to thenattor of the revelation. If thai' 
tlicrc are "certain "great truthn, or~ proprieties, or 
ob8ep\'ance?, naturally and legitimately residting 
fmni the doctrines originally profe.ised, it is but 
ressonnhle to include these tnie results in the idea 
of the re\'elation, to consider them iMirts of it^ and 
if the. revelation be not only true^ but guimuiteed 
as true, to antici|)ate tlmt tliey will be guaranteed 
inclusivt-ly. Christianity, unlike other revelntiouB 
of fiod'ft will, except tlie .Tt^wish, of which it is a 
enntinuiition, is an objective religion, or a revelation 
' Ariaim, cli. v. seel. 3, p. »% 
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with credentials; it is natural tlien to v iew t t 

^Mc othcpft. Sucb as it b^lns, suclfi let it be con- 
siJercd to continue: if ccrtuin large dcvt'lopinoiitR 
"f it arc ti*uc, they must Buriily be uLx-redited as 
tnie. 

2. All objui-iioti, liowfvcr, in often made lo tli«- 
doctriiu* of iiiliillibiiity in /(i/mW, wbioli is ro« im- 
portant not to be taken into eoiisideration. It is 
iir^ctl that, tis all i-ellj^iuiis kimwledge re8t« on 
moral i-videnco, not on demonstration, our belief in 
the Church's iniidlibiliiy must be of this clianiL-ter; 
hut wlmt can be more alisui'd than a probable infal- 
libility, OP a certainty resting on doubt? — I believe, 
Ijceause I am sure; and I am ttuiv, because I tliink. 
Gnmting tlien that the gift of iufallibility be adapt- 
ed, when Ixilievetl, to unite all iiitelUTtJ* in one 
common confcjwion, it is oa difticult of proof as the. 
developments wliieh it is to prove, and nugatory 
tlieivtofe, and in conseuueiK-e Imiir^bable in a 
Divine S<'hfmK. "The acfvorates of Home," it hjw 
been urgi-d as an argumentum ad homineiit^ yet it 
w-ill serve to express the objection as used for its 
own sake, "insist on the necessity of an infallible 
guide in reli'jrious matters, as an arjiument. that 
such a guide U»s really Ix'en accorded. Now it is 
obvious to intiuirc huw iiidividuids are tn kiiow 
^vith certainty that- Komc w infallible . . how any 
ground can be such as to bring home to the tmnd 
infallibly that s*Iie is infallible; what Cf-Micei^iible 
pruiif amounts to more than a pRiljabiHty of tlie 
fact; and what advantage Is an infidlible guide, if 
those who are to be guided have, after all, no more 
than an opinion^ aft the Komanists call if, that i^he 
is infallibler' 

This argmnent, however, except when used, as 
is intendi^i in this passage, against »ueh piTsoiis as 
would remove all doubt from religion, is certainly a 
' l*iu|)li. Offiw. I*. 148. 
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lUIlncitHis Ode. For sincv, iis nil iillow, thi- AikwIIl-s 
weif iiiiiillibU'-, it tdln iiguiiist tlicir iiifuUihility, or 
the irifiillihility of Scripture, lut truly iik ii^rm»t tim 
iiifulliljilitv of" the Climrli; for iio oiu' ^viU siiy lluit 
tilt' ApoHtlfs wv-n; iiiuilo l]ifkLlil)U^ tor tiutliiiig, yet 
we ai-e otiIv morally ccriain that they were inralU- 
ble. Further, if ive Imvc but proUahle graurnl!* for 
tlic Church's iii^illibility, wc Iiuve but the like for 
the imposgibility of certain thinga, the ncccAsity of 
othere, the tnith, the certainty of othere ; and there- 
tore the words irifaUi/iitlh/, Jteauiiiti/^ tntt/i, aud cer- 
ttiiuty ouj'ltl uU of tlieui t^ be Ijunisbetl fruui the Lan- 
f^age. nut why is it more iiicoiiiiisteiit to speak of 
oil un(»?rtiiiii iiifiillibility than of n doubi till truth or 
n coiititigeiir neeesisliy, pbruw.'!* which pivscnl idww 
clear and undeniable V In truth we an- pliij'ing 
with words when we use ur^umentri oi' this sort. 
When %ve eay that a ]K'rt*on ih infallible, we mean 
no nioiv than that what he ttayti is always true, 
ulwnys to be believed, always to lie done. The 
tenn is resolvable into these phrases vm its equiva- 
lents; either then the phrases :ire iiiuduusstble, or 
the idea of infallibility iriust be allowed. A proba- 
ble infiillibility is a pmbulile gift nf never erring; a 
rueeption of the doctrine of a probable infallibility 
iH fnith and olx-Jicnec towards u [H-i-Hon foundeil on 
the pmbjd)i!ity of hiit never erring in lus deehim- 
tions or ennimands. AVhat ia inconsistent in tliis 
idea? Wlmtever then be the imrticuUir means of 
deterniiniiig infallibility, the abstract objection (nay 
Ix* put !L*ide. • 

'A. Again, it is sometimes ai^cd tlint such a dig- 
pensation would destroy our probation, as dissi- 
|tatiug doubt, precluding the exercise of faith, and 
obliging us to ot)ey whether we wiHh it or no; and it 
is urged that a Divine N'oice spoke in the first age, 
and difficulty and diirkness ivst u|k>ii all aubse(jueut 
ones; aa if infallibility and ixirsonnl judgment were 
incoinpatiblo; but ilii^ is to confuse the ttubjcct. Wc 
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must drntiii^iii-h bftweeii it n-veliitioii aiKl the re- 
ception of it, not bi-tvvceri it» earlier and IiiU-r stages. 
A n-velation, in itself divine, and euarflntwct as 
such. nia3' be received, doubted, arpiM against, [x;r- 
veitud, i-ejc'Cted, by individuals accordiiig ti> the stute 
ofmi'iid of each. Ignoiunce, misapprchenHioii, un- 
IwHef, and other causes, do not at once cense to oji«. 
rate because the revelation is in itaelf true and m its 
proofs irrefragable. Wo have then no warrant at 
uU for ssying that an nccreditcd revelation will ex- 
clude doubts and difficulties, or disiK'nseHTth anxioxis 
diligence* ou our part, though it may in its own 
nature tuid to dn so. Iid'nllibilily docs not inter- 
fere ivith moral probation; the two notions are: (K-r- 
fcctly distinct. It is no objection then to the idea 
of an arbitniry mrthoriiy, such as I lun snp|X}sing, 
that it le-weiis the task of ]»ersonal inquiry, unlc.-w it 
be an objection to the luitliority of Kevelation alto- 
gether. A Church, or a Council, or a Pope, or a 
Consent of L>octors, or a Consent of Ohri.^tendom, 
limits the inquiries of the individual in no other 
way than ScriptuiX' limits tbeni : it dofc.s limit them; 
but, while it liniit^s their i-ange, it pn-serve.'* intact 
their probationnrv character ; we are tried as really, 
though not on so large a lieUI. To snppow that the 
doctrine of a periiianenf authority in matters of fuith 
interferes witii our freemll and responsibility i», as 
before, to tbrget that there were infallible teacliers in 
the first age, and heretics and schismatics in the 
ages i-ul>:ie<|uent. There may have been a s^vipreme 
^^ authority from first to last, and a moral judgment 
^^b from first to lust. Moreover, those wlio maintain 



that Christian tnith nnist be gained solely by per- 
somil o-ftVirtj* are bonml Ui -show that methods, ethical 
and intellectual, are gTunte<l to individuids sufii- 
cient for gaining it ; else the morle uf probation they 
advocate is less, not more, perfect than that wbicn 
proceeds upon external autJioritj'. On the xvhole, 
then, no argimient against continuing the principle 
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oi'oltjt'ptivciifiss into tlie <lev(*lopnipi»ts of Revelation 
is tIeJuciUlc fi'om the conditions of our moral re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Perhaps it vnW be urged that the Analogij' of 
Nature is aguiiiBt our luiticiputing the contiimanc« 
of an external authority which lias once been ^jiven ; 
iKri-auf^e, in the words of tliu prulbuml thinker who 
hits nh-ejuly been ci{e«l, " We are whully if^iorunt 
what degree of uew kuowlcfi^ it were to l>e ex|)ect«l 
<^Jo(! would ifive iiintiliind l>v n-vt'latinti, np4)n snp- 
jHisition of His ofl'ording one; or how far, and in 
what way. lie would interpose miraculously to 
qualify them to whom He should originally make 
the rcvehition for comi nun iea ting the knowletlge 
given by it, and to secure their doing it to the age 
m whicti they sliould live, and to seenrc its Ix-ing 
ti'ansmiitwl to tiosterity;" and heanmo *' we are 
not in a.ny sort able to judge whether it were to be 
ex|>eeted that the revehitioii should have been com- 
mitted to writing, or left to be handtnl down, and 
consefinently corrupted, I>y verlial tradition, and at 
length sunk luider it." ' lint this reiuwjning does not 
here apply, as has alivady been obse^^'ed; it con- 
templtites only the ubstroct hyi^thcsis of a revela- 
tion, not the fact of an existing revelation of a par- 
ticular kind, whteh niav of course in various ways 
modify our state of knowledge, by settling some of 
tho«e very points on which, ixjfoi-c it wu* given, wc 
iiad no means of deciding. Nor con it, as I think, 
Ik? fairly denied that the argument fvoiu AnalogT,' in 
one |*oint of view tells againiit. antieipatiiig a i-evela- 
tion at aU, for an innovation u]>on the physical order 
of the worhl is by the vet^' ftjrce of the tenns Incon- 
sifiteut with its orilinaiy couriic. We caimot then 
regulate our antecedent view of the character uf a 
revelation bvn tPBtwhieli,appliodsimpIy,ovei-thnHVS 
the verj- notion of a revelation altogether. Any how. 
Analogy i» in souk* sort violated by the fa*:t of a re- 
■ Saitl il. 5. 
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velation, ond the quc-stioii before us only relates to 
the extent oi" tliut violation. 

I will liuzard a distinL-tiun here between the facts 
of revelation uml it« princi]>Iesi; — the argument from' 
Analogy Is irioiv coiit^mwl with its [irinciplcs than 
with its facts. The revealed iacts are 8]>ccial and 
Kiiijruliir, fivnn tlu' natuiv uf the ease ; but it is other- 
wise with the revealed prnieiplen; ihey are ooumion 
to all the works of Tiod : and if the Aurhor of Natiirc 
he the Author of Grace, it may lie ex|>ected thiit^ 
while the two systems of fact* are distinct and inde- 
jwiident, the principles displayed in them will be the 
sanu", and ibmi a eonnectin^ link Ijutween them. In 
tills identity of iirineiple lie?* the Aiiaiogy uf Natural 
and Kevi^ded Religion, in llntler'a sense of tJie word. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation is a fiiet, owl cannot 
be iMindleled l)y anylliiiig hi natnn?;' the doctrine of 
Medmtion is a principle, and is abundantly e.\empli- 
fieei in its piY>vision8. Miracles art; facts; inspira- 
tion is a fact ; divine teiiching once for all, and a con- 
tinual tcachin;;, are each a fact; probation by means 
of intellectual difficulties is a ])rinciple both in nature 
and in grace, and mny be carried on in the svsteni 
of grace either by a standing ortUnancc of tuiching 
or by one definite m't of te-aehin^, and that with 
an annloj!^* as perieet in either case to the order of 
nature; nor can we succee*! in arguing from the 
analoj^v of that order against a standing gnardian- 
sbip of iTvelation without arguing also agahist its 
original l>estowal. Sii2i]x>sing the order of natun? 
once broken by the introduction of a revelation, the 
continuance of that revelation is but a question of 
^H degree ; and the circumstance that a work hos begun 
^V makes it inoi'e probable ibaii nut that it will pro* 
r ceed. We have no reiison to supixwe that there is so 

I gi'cat a distinction of dis|Jenpation between ourselves 

^^ and the tirst genenition of Christians, as that they 
^B had a living infallible guidanc<', and we have not. 
^^^^ ■ Univ. SoriD. p\>. 33, .It. /' 
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Tlic case then stunds thu.s : — that Kevclatioii \in» 
iiilrodiioed a new law of divine ^'ovoriiajicc over 
iitid ttliovc, thusi! laws wliieh appewr in tJie imtiirul 
course of the world; and hcnc«iorth our argument 
for II standing uutlioritv in mutters of faith pro- 
ceeds on the- analogy of Nftture, and fi*oin tliL- fnct of 
Chrietianity. I'ri,'.-«.'rvfttion is Involved in the idea 
of creation. As the Creator rested on the seventh 
day from the work which He Jiiid made, yet He 
" worketli hitlicrto;" so He gave the Circd once for 
till in the brjrinning, yethlcs»t;,s its jji-owth fttili, and 
dispenses its increase. His word " shall not return 
iitil" Hirti Vffid, Imt nciMiitiplish" His |ileji8ure. As 
creation ar^in!!* continual governance, so are Apos* 
tics harbingers of ro]jc3. 

5. Muj-euver, it must l>c bonie in mind that, as 
the C6!«ncc of nil ix-ligiun is aulhority and obedi- 
ence, so the distinction befr\vecn natural religion 
and revealed lies in this, that the one has a. subjec- 
tive authoiity, and the other an objective. licvc- 
laticm c*onsiat« in the manifestation of tlie Invimblo 
Divine Power, or in the substitution of the voice of 
a J-4iwj;iver for the voice of corisciemi^ The .snprc- 
uiacy of conscience is the essence of natural reli- 
gion ; the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope, or Church, 
or liishop, is ttie essence of ^e^•eftled; and when 
such external awtliority is taken awav, the mind 
falls back again njjon that inwnnl guide' which it 
i>oe8essed even Ix-foix^ lie veil itioii wns vouchsiifed. 
Thus, what conscience is in the system of nature, 
such is the voi»'o of Scripture, or of the Clunrli, or 
of the Holy See, as we may detennine it, in tlic 
system of Revelation. It may be objectwl, indeed, 
that oon.science is not infallible; it i.s true, but Ntill 
it is ever to he obeyed. And iliis is just the pre- 
rogative which contrnversialiats assign to the Sec of 
.St. Petor; it is not in idl cases infalTiblc, it may err 
beyond Its special province, but it has oven in all 

■ Univ.Stfnn. f^i. 31, SS. 
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cases a claim on our nliodk-iice. " All Cutliolu's 
and heretics," says IJcllanninc, " Qgrec in t wo 
things: ficst, that it h |x>»j*ihli" for tlin I*ci|)e, e\Tn 
as Pope, anil with hin own asseniMy of counoil- 
lors, or with General Council, to err in particular 
controversies of fapt, which chie6y depend ou 
human infonnation and testimony; secondly, thjit 
it 19 |K)ssibli.' for him to t-rr as a privutt' t-)oct-or, 
even in univei-sul tjuestJons of ri;^iit, whether of 
faith or of moml!*, and tliat from ifjiiorance, as 
sometimes hap|X'ns to other doctoi-s. Next., all 
Catholics fl^ee in other two points, not, however, 
with heretics but solely with esich othw: first, that 
the Pope with Genenil Council caiuiot err, either in 
framing decrees of faith or general precciiLs of mo- 
mlity ; secondly, that the Pope when detenninjn^ 
anything in a doubtful matter, whether by himself 
or with his o^sti paiticulsr Council, trhefher it i.t 
jfOitifihle for him to err t/r Jiot^ is to be obeyed Ijy all 
the faithful."' And as obedience to conscience, /'. 
even aupjxifting consciein^ci ill-infonm-d, tends to the 
improvement of our moral nature, and ultimately 
of our knowledge, so oljedience to our ecclesiastical 
8U]H'rior may subserve our growth in illuniiimtion 
and sanctity, even though he should conunand what ri^ 
is extreme or inexpedient, or teach what is external 
to his legitimate province. 

6. The eonnnon t^n&e of mankind dues but sup- 
port a conclusion thus forced upon us by analo- 
gical considerations. It fet-ls that the verj- idea of 
revelation implies a jiresent iiiforniant and guide, 
and that an infallible one; not a meit abstract de- 
clanition of truths not known Iwfore to man, or 
n I'ecoi'd of histoiy, or the rwuU of an aiitiiiuarian 
research, but u nie.'«age and a lesson sfieaking to 
this man and that. This is shown by the popular 
notion which lias prevailed among us since the 
Kcfortufltion, that the Bible itseli'is such a guide; 
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and Mrhicli succ<'<'d«l in overtlirowin|r the supre- 
macy of Ohun-h luul I*ope. Ibr (he veiy reiisou tlmt 
it yi;i& a rival anthority, nut resisting merely, Imt 
supplanting it. In proportion, tlien, as we find, 
in matter of fact, that the inspired A'oluine is n( 
calf ulii ted or intended to subseixe that purpose,* 
Hre we forced to revert to tlwt living and pn-sent 
guide, which, at the era of her rejection, had laeen 
so loiifj n.'cnf^in!ie<l as the disjienser of Scripture 
BCXTordinp (o times mid eiivumstaneesi, and the 
arbiter of all true doctrine and holy practice to 
^^^ J her children. lAV feel a need, and she alone of 
all thin^ under heaven supplies it. We are told 
•^ that Ood has spoken. Where? Inabook? We have 
!«^< C*tC tried it, and it di»i])|K)iiits; it disappoints, that 
most holy and blessed gift^ not from fault of its 
own, hut because it is used for a puiix>se for which 
it was not f^ven. The Kthiopian'!* reply, when St. 
Philip asked him if he understood what he was 
iTRuding, is ihe vuiee of nature: " IIow can I, unless 
some man shall pnido me?" The Church under- 
takes that office; she does what none else can do, 
and thi[* is the secret of the [kjwcf. " The human 
mind," it has been said, 'Svishes to be rid of doubt 
in religion; and a teaclier who claims infallibility 
is readily believed on his simple word. We see 
tliis constantly exemplified in theeasoof indiiidual 
pretendei*s among ounwilves. In Komanism the 
Church pretends to it; she rids hei*self of compe- 
titors by forestall iuf,' tliem. jVnd pruljably^ in the 
eyes of lier children, this is not the least jic^rsna.vivc 
argument for her infalUhility, that she alone of 
all Churches dares claim it, as if a secret instinct 
and involuntar\' misgivings rcstmined those rival 
commtinions which go so far towards affecting it."' 
These sentences, whatever lie the errors ai their 
wonling, suix-ly express a gi-eat truth. The most 
ob^^ou3 answer, then, to Ihe quc«tioii, why we yield 
' Prui)li. OfTio), p. J4I. 
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to the authority of the Church in the questions and 
ilcvelopiiicnts of fiiith, is, that some authority rhvii: 
must l>e it' there is a i-cwlation, anil ot}ier autho- 
rity there 18 none but she. In tho woitb of St. 
Potcr to her Divine SlastL-r and Lorrl, " To whom 
ahall we go?" \or must it Im? for/^otten in coii- 
firumtiori, that Scripture i-xpresslv cuds the Church 
"tht pillar und ground of thf Truth," and promises 
her as by covenant tliat "the Spirit of the Ixjrd 
that is i£|xjn her, and His words which He has put in 
her luuuth shall not (leiwrf, out of her mouth, nor 
out of the mouth of her swtd, nor out of the mouth 
of her seed's seed, troni henceforth and for ever."' ' 

7. And if the very claim to infaUiblc arbitration 
in religious disputes is of so weighty ini|)ortancc 
and interest in all ages of the world, much more is 
it welcome at a time hke the present, when the 
human intellect is so busy, imd thought so feitile, 
and opinion so indefinitely divided. The absolute 
need of a spiritual supremacy is at present the 
strongest of arginnentti in favour of its supply. 
Surely, cither tin objective n*velation has not been 
given, or it has I>een provided with means for ini- 
pi-essing its objectiveness on the world. If Chris- 
tianity be a siwial religion, as it eertainly is, and if it 
Ite baswl on certain ideas acknowledged as divnie, 
or a creed, which shall here be assumed, and if 
these ideas have various aspect?*, and make distinct 
impi-essiouK on ditld'ent minds, uiid ibt^ue in conse- 
quence in a multiplicity' of developments, tmc, or 
false, or mixed, as lias been shown, what influence 
will suflice to meet and to do justice to tlieM; conllict- 
Lng conilitions, but n supreme authority ruling and 
reconciling indi\-idual judgments by a divine right 
and a recognised wisdom ? In barbarous times the 
will is reached thnmgh the senses; but in an age 
in which I'eatton, ha it is called, is th(> standard of 
truth and right, it is abundantly evident to any one, 

■ 1 Thn. iii. 16 ; Ism&Ii lix. 21. 
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who mixes over so litlle witli llie world, time, U' 
things are left to themselves, eveiy iiuiivitliial will 
have his own \iew oi'ihings, and take his own course; 
that two or three agree together to-d«y to part to- 
morrow; that Scripture will Iw read in contrary 
ways, and history will be analyzed into subtle but 
pnictical diifereneiw: that p)iiInso]>hy, tuste. preju- 
tlice, |»ission, party, aiprice, will hud no conunoii 
measure, uiilemt there be some supreme power to 
. ^^^ control the mind nnd to o;onip<d ngreement. Tlieiv 
^'* /CMT be no cuinbiniitiun on the busis uf truth without 

Mfi" '■■ 'an orfjttii of truth. A.s miltivation briuffs out the 
c<)loui>4 of flowers, and floniesticjition the hues of 
animals, so doe.i education of necessity develoiie dif- 
ferences of opinion; atid while it is impossible^ to 
lay down fii*st principles in wlitch all will unite, it 
is utterly unreasonable to exjKH't tlmt iliis man 
should yield to that, or all to one. I do not say 
there arc no eternal truths, such us the poet spciiks 
of,' which sill «ckntnvli;dge in private, but that 
there are none sufficiently comntiuiding to bo the 
basis of public union and actioi^ [Tho only gtmoral 
persuasive in matters of conduct is authority; tlmt 
1.1, when truth is in question, a jud^mlcnt wliich wo 
consider superior to our own.' If Christianity is 
both social and dograntie, and intended for all ages, 
it nmst, humanly s|miiking, have an infallible ex- 
pounder. EU(? you will secuiro miity of form at 
tlu; loss of unity of doctrine, or luiity of doctrine at 
the h)ss of unity of form : you will liaVe Ui choose be- 
tween a comprehension of opinions nnd a resolu- 
tion into parties, k-tween Intitudinarian and secta- 
rian error; you may Iw tolerant or intolerant of 
contruricliesof thought, hut conti-arieties vou will 
have. By the Chui-ch of Hngland a hollow nni- 
formity is prcferr^-d to an infallible chair; and 
by the sccti. of Kngland, an interminable division. 
Germany and Gl-neva Ix-giui with iiersecution, and 

' Ol yap r4 fir y« «^X>'Vt c.T.A. 
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hare ended in scepticisni. Thu doctrine of infolli- 
bilit}' is !i Il'ss Wolcnt Iij'[K>ihosis than tlii« sacrifice 
eitlic-r of ffiith or of chnrily. It 8(^cure» the ohji^eta, 
without, to say the Iwist, violating tlie letter of tlie 
revelation. 

8. J ha^-e oUIed the doctrine of Infallibility an 
hj-pothcsis: let it be ao considered for the sake of 
ar^rnment., that is, let it be considered to be a mere 
position, supported by uo direct evidence, bat re- 
4]iiired by tlie facts of the case, and reconciling them 
with each other. That hviNJthesis h indeed, in 
matter uf fact, miuntaineJ lUid acted on in the 
largest portion of Christendom, and from time im- 
memorial ; but let this coincidence be accounted for 
by the need. Moreover, it is not a naked or iso- 
lated &ct, but the animating principle of a birgc 
si'hrinc of doctrine whidi the newl itself eould not 
jtirnpiy create; but let this sj'Rtem be nuToly called 
its dcTclopmcQt. Yet even aa on hypothesis, which 
has l)een held by one out of various cniiuniinions, 
it may not be lightly put aside. Some hypot)ie*i:s 
all parties, all controvei-sialists, all historians must 
ado])t, if they would treat of Christianity at all. 
Gicsclcr's " Text 15oi>k" bears the profession of being 
a day analysis of Christian history ; yet on inspec- 
tion It will Ix' fomid to be wntfen on a positive and 
<k-fiiiitc theory, and to bend facts to meet it. An 
unlx^Iievev, as Clibl)on, aasume-s one hj^Mithcsis, and 
an Ultra -montane, as Baronius, adopts another. 
The school of JIurd and Newton consider that 
Christianity slept for centuries upon centuries, ex- 
cept among those whom historians call heretics. 
Others speak as if the osith of Supremacy or tlic 
foii/j'' d Airt' could be made the measure of St. jVm- 
brose, mid they fit the Tliirty-nine Articles on the 
fervid Tertulliun. The question JR, which of all 
these theories is the simplest, rlu- nit»st natural, the 
most persuasive. Certainly the notion of deveh>j>- 
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ment under infallible authority is not a less grave, 
a less winning hypothesis, than the chance and co- 
incidence of events, or the Oriental Philosophy, or 
the working of Antichrist, to account for the rise 
of Christianity and the formation of its theology. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE NATTRE OF THE ARGUMENT IN UKIIALF OP 
THE EXISTING DEVELOPMENTS OF CIIKISTIANITY. 



SECTION 1. 



i'SKSUSUTIVK CHABACTKH OF TUE I'KOOF. 

In proceeding to the conaderation of the cha- 
iTUTter of the ar^iunent adduciWe in behalf of the 
truth of the exisjtiiig devclopraenta of ClLrUtiaiiity, 
we must first direct our attention ro the prejjon- 
derattng force of antecedeut prolxibility iu all prae- 
tical matters, whcix': it trxists. If tins probability Ls 

frtat, it alnuwt supei-sedca evidence «lt<.»g(:tLei". 
his is instuuct'd in evet^' day's experienw : whe- 
Uier the jKirticular conclusion, in this op duit caw, 
Ije tru*; or not is not here tlie question ; the cor- 
rectness of the process itself is shown by its general 
adoption. " Trifles light as air," the poet t«Us us, 
"are to the jealous, confirmation:* strong, As proofs 
of Holy Writ." Did u stran/^r tell us in a crowd 
to mind our purses, we should V>c!ievc him, though 
in t!ie »c({ud he tunu-d out to he the thieii and 
gave us warning in order to gain them. A single 
text is sufficient to pmve a doctrine to the well- 
dis[>os4Ml or the prejudiced. " Not forsaking the 
aitsembling of ourselves together" is suiBcicut to 
lead the Christian mind to obftcrvc tlie duty of 
social worsiup ; and "I'orbiddmg to marry" is suffi* 
cient proof that Ron»e is Autiehnst to those who 
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have been educated in that doctrine Agnin, to 
take an instance in a different mutter, when wc are 
fully coovnuccd tlmC an iujrarlant step wliich aii- 
otlier proposes is in itsi-lf rl^Iit, we insist but gene- 
rally on self-exiuiiiuutlun, waiting, and uiher pre- 
paration in his particular cadc; but in proiKirtion 
as wo arc doubtful of ita religiousness and liuppi- 
ncM do we make mucli of tlifst, len<,tiifmng his 
probation and putting obstacles in the way of his 
moving. Again, it is plain that a person's aller 
course for good or bad brings out the passing words 
or obficurc actions of prerious years. Then we 
make the event a presumptive interpretation of the 
past, of those past indications of his character which 
were too few and doubtful to bear insisting on at 
tlic time, and would have secnicti riilicidous had 
we attempted to do so. And the antcccilont pro- 
babiliiy is found to triiunph over coutruir evideuce, 
as well as to sustain what agrees witli it. Every 
one may know of cajies in wliich a plausible charge 
ngnin^t an in(n\-i<hial was home down at once by 
weight of character, though that character was in- 
commensurate of course with the circumstances 
wliich gave rise to suspiicion, and hod no direct 
neutralizing force to destroy it. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes said, and e\'en if not literally 
true will serve in illustration, that not a few of 
the culprits in our ci-hninul courts arc not legally 
guilty of the particular crime on whicli u -v-erdict is 
found against them, l>oing convicted not so much 
uiH)u the particular evidence, tis on the presump- 
tion arising from their want of character and the 
memory of former offences. But this preaimiptive 
character of belief and con'\'iction, and especially of 
faith, I have pointed out in other publications. 

*' Faith is the reasoning of a religious mind, or 
of what Scripture calls a riglit or renewed heart, 
whit'h acts upon presumptions rather than evidence, 
which sjwculatcs mid vi*nturt?-s on the future when 
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it cannot make sure of it. Thus, to take the in- 
8tanc(! of St. Paul preaching at Athena : he told hifl 
hearers that he came aa a messenmr from that Gotl 
whom they worshipped already, though ignorantly, 
and of whom their poets spoltc. He appealed to 
the conyiction that ^vas lodjfcd within tliem of the 
spiritual nature and the uinty of God ; uud he ex- 
horted theiu to turn to Him who liad iipiwinted 
One to judge the whole world liercafttr. Tliia wa« 
an appeal to the anteeedent probability of a lieve- 
latiun, wliieh would be estiiimted variously^ accord- 
ing to thedesire of it existing in each breast. Now 
what was tlie evidence he gave in order to concen- 
trate those yarious antecedent presumptions, to 
which he referred in hehall" of the message which 
he broijght? Very slight, yet aometliiug; not a 
miracle, but his own word tliat God had raised 
Christ from the dead j ver}'' like the ei-idence given 
to the mans of men now, or rather not so much. 
No one will say it was strong evidence; yet, aided 
by tlie Dovelty, and what may be called originality, 
of the ehiiitt, its stmngeness uud improbability con- 
sidered as a mere iiivejition, and the j)ersonsd bear- 
ing of tlic Ajxistlc, and sup|>orted by the full force 
of the antecedent prolmhilities which exist-ed, and 
which he stirred williiu them, it was enough."' 

Again: "^Thejjnwfs eommonlv hrought, whether 
for the truth of Chnstianity, or for certain doctrines 
from texts of Scripture, are commonly strong or 
slight, not in themselves, but according to the cir- 
cumstances under which the doetrinc professes to 
oome to us, which they are brought to prove; 
and they will have a great or small effect U|m)h our 
minds, accortUrig as we admit those circumstances 
or not. Now tlic lulmissioii of tJiose circumstances 
involves a variety of antecedent ^ws. presump- 
tions, Jidmitted aualogiest, and the like, many of 
which it is very difficult to detect and analyze. 
■ Voir. ScrtD. pp. 195, 190. 
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One person, for instonce, is convimxitl by Paley's 
ar^ntcnt from the Miracles, unotiipr is not; and 
why? Decause the farmer adniita that there is n 
God, that I Ic governs the world, that He wishes the 
Hilvation of man, that the light of nature ia not 
Bnfficiont for man, that there ia no other way of 
introducing a Revelation but miracles, and that 
meUf who were neither enthusiasts nur impostors, 
could not have acteil as the Apustlcti did, unless 
they had seen the miracles which they attestfid ; tho 
other denies some one, or more, of these statumunta, 
or dix« not feel tlio force of some otlier principle 
more recondite and latent .still timn any of tiieiic, 
which is nevertljek-as neccsfmry to (he vahdity of 
the iirn^iunciit." ' 

The same principle applies in the argument in be- 
half of the eecUisiaslical miracles : "The main point 
to which attention muat be paid is the proof of 
their antecedent probability. If that is establislied, 
the task is nearly accoinplinhcd. If the miracles 
alleged are in harmony with the course of Divine 
Providence in the world, and with the analogy of 
faith as contained in Scripture, if it is [wsslble to 
account for them. If they are refcrriblc to a known 
cauRO or systt^ni, and esjKrially if it can lie shown 
that they are recopiised, promised, or predicUHl in 
Scripture-, veiy little poftiiive evidence is neces8ary 
to induce us to listen to them, or even accept them, 
if not individually, yet viewed as a collective liody. 
In that case, they are but the natural effects of 
supernatural agency."^ 

And in like manner, in proportion as there ia 
reason for presuming the correctness of tho ejdsting 
developments of Christianity, sludj. we dispense with 
a fonual historical arfriiiuent in theii* fuvtmr, and 
content ourselves with such accidental corroborat- 
ing evidence* as the stream of time luis washed 
U])OH our shores; and it has been shown above, that. 

' Tuiv. Sorm. pp. SC9, i70. * EsMj on Miraeloii, p. lutvi. 
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there is very fuip or strong reason for presuming 
them convct^ if it ho rt-nsonablii to expect dtvetop- 
mcnts ol Christianity at all. • This then h the next 
point to insist ui>oii. 

I observe tlien, (Imt, when we are convinced that 
the idea of Christianity, as origimilly rcvejih/tl, can- 
not but develope, and Know, on the other hand, that 
large development* do exist in matter of fact, 
proft'ssing to Ix? true and legitimale, our first im- 
pression naturally must be that these developments 
are what tliL-y pretend to be. Moreover, the very 
scale on which thv^y have l«en made, their high an- 
tiquity yet present promise, their gradual fomiation 
yet precision, their harmonious order, dispose the 
imagination most forcibly towards tlie ht>Iief that 
a ttMching so younc and so old, not ohstolete after 
80 many centuries, nut vigorous and progressive, is 
the very development contemplated m the Divine 
Selicme. And then we Lave to consider that from 
first to lust other developments tJiere are none, 
except those which have possession of ChriHtendom; 
none, that is, of prominence and jjcrmanciicc suf- 
ficient to di;fV(;rN-c the name. Jn «tr!y times tJie 
heretical doctrines were confessedly barren and 
short-lived, and could not stand their ground 
against Catholicism. As to the medieval pyritxl 
I am not aware that the Greeks present more tiian 
a negative opposition Ut the hatins. And now in 
lite maimer the Tridentiue Creed is met by no 
rival devolonmcnts ; there is no antagonist system. 
Criticisms there are in plenty, but little of iwsitive 
teachiiig anpvbcre; seldom an attempt on the piu-t 
of any opposing school to ma*<ter its own doctrines, 
to investigate their sense and bearing, to determine 
their relation to the deci-ees of Trent and their 
distant from them. And when at any tune tlus 
attempt is by chance in any measure made, then an 
incui-able conti-ariety does but come to view be- 
tween portions of the theology thus de\'elopod, and 
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a war of principles; ati impossibility moreovtr of 
reconciling that tfit-'okt^-^' witli tbe gtucml drift of the 
forimihiriee in which it* elements occur, and a conae- 
([Xiciit itppenrancc of unliiiniess tind sfjphistrv in "d- 
venturous persons who aini ut forcing tliL-in iniu con- 
HUitency; and, further, a prevalent understanding of 
tlic truth of this repn'^ciilation, aulhnritics keeping 
silence, eschewing a hopele&s enterprise and discou- 
raging it in others, imd the people plninly intimating 
that Iney thhik Vwth doetrine ant! u«ige, antiquity 
and development, of vcn- little matter at all; nnu, 
lastly, tlie evident despair of even the better sort of 
men, who, in consequence, when tliey set great 
schemes on foot, as for the conversion of the hejithcn 
world, ai*c afraid to agitate the question of the doc- 
trines to which it is to lie converted, lest through the 
(ilM-ned door they should lose what they liave, in^taid 
of gaining what they have not. To" the weight of 
rccommendation which this contrast throws ui>on 
the developments commonly called Catholic, must 
be a<lded the argument whicJi arises fmm the co- 
incidence of their Consistency and [lermanence, with 
their claim of an infiilliblc sanction, — a ciaira, tlie 
existence of which, in some quarter or other of the 
Divine Dis|>ensatiun, is, as we have already seen, 
antecedently probable. All these things being con- 
sidcrinl, 1 think lew persons >vill deny the very 
strong presumption which exist.% that, if there are 
developments in Christianity, the doctrines ppo- 
|H)unded by successive Popes and Councils, through 
so many ages, are lliey. 

A further presumption in behalf of these doc- 
trines arises from the grneral opinion of the world 
about them. Christianity being one, all its doc- 
trines are necessarily developmenta of one, and, if 
so, are of necessity consijitent with each other, or 
form a whole. Now the world fidly enters into 
this view of those well-known developments which 
chiim the name of Catholic It allows them that 
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title, it considers them to belong to one family, and 
refers them to one tlieolo^rical system. It ia scarcely 
ne<;essiiry to sot abt>iit jHYiviiig wluit is urj^c^l by 
tJieir op[K)uent» even moxie strenuously tliiui by 
their champions. Their opponents nvow that tlicy 
protest, not against this doctrine or that, but a^inat 
one and all; and they seem struck with ^•onder 
and perplexity, not to say witli awe, at a consistency 
which they feel t« be superhuman, though they 
will not allow it to Iw divine. The system is con- 
teased on all hands to bear a character of iutcgrity 
and indivisibility upon it, both at first view and on 
inspeetion. Hence such snyings a» the "Ttrtajacct 
Babjdon" of the lUstich. htither did but a part of 
the work, Calvin another nortion, Socinus tini»hud 
it. To take «p with Luther, and to reject Calvin 
and Socinus, would be, according to that epigram, 
like living in a house without a i-oof to it. This, T 
sjiy, is no private judgment of this man or t!mt, but 
the common opinion and experience of all countries. 
The two great <livisions of religion fee! it, Homan 
Catholic and l*rotcstftnt, between whom the con- 
troversy lies; sceptics and liberals, who are s]>ecta- 
tors of the conflict, fee! it; philosophers feel it- A 
school of di\'incs indeed tliere is, near to memory, 
who have not felt it; and tht-ir exception mil hih'c 
its weight, — till we reflect that the particular thc- 
ologj' which tiiey advocate has not the jirescription 
of success, never has been realized in fact, or, if 
realized for a moment, had no stay; moreover, 
that, when it has been enacted by human authority, 
it hiui scarcely travelled beyond the paper on which 
it wae printed, or out of the legal fonns in which it 
was embodied. But, putting the weight of these 
revered names at the highest they do not constitute 
more than an exurption to the general nile, such 
as is founil in every subject that conies into dis- 
cussion. 

And this general tesrimony to the oneness of 
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Catholicism txtenda to its j»ast teachinjr n>lut.ivcly 
to its present, as \viA\ m U> the jwrtioiw of its prc- 
- aent twicliuig one witli imother. No orn* doubts, 
^j ( ■with i*uch (■xcf[»rion asjms just been wlloweil, that 
' the Ituinnn Catholic communion ot" this day is* the 
siircesftor and representative of the I^Iedieval 
Church, or that the Medieval Church is the 
le;ijitimu.te heir of the Niceoe; even allowing tlmt 
it is a question whether ii line cannot be drawn 
lietwuen the Niceiie Chuivh and the Church which 
preceded it. On tlie -whole, all iwirties will iigi-co 
that, of all e^stinj; evstems, the present com- 
luuuion of Rome h tlie nearest npjiroxiination 
in fact to the Church of the Fathent, poj««ible tliou^h 
some may think it to be nearer still to that Church 
on paper. Did St. Alhanasiua or St. Ainbroiso 
come suddenly to life, it cannot be doubted wliat 
communion they would mistake for their own. All 
surely will ajjree tliat tjiese Fathei-s, mth whalevej 
differences of opinion, whatever protests, if we will, 
would find thcniselvea more at home with such men 
(IS St. Bernard or St. I^atius Loyola, or with the 
lonely priest in his lodj^in;?, or the holy sisterhood 
ofinerey, or the uideliereil cmwd before tlie altar, 
t- ^*'f tliun with the nilers or the menilwrs of any other 
reiigious community. And may we not udd, that 
Were the tivo Saints, who once sojourned, in exile or 
un cmlwissagG;, at Treves, to come more northward 
still, and to travel until they reached another fair 
city, seated anion;; ^jroves, ;jreen meadows, and 
caba streams, the holv brotliers woiUd turn from 
many a high aisle and solemn cloister which they 
found there, and ask the wiiy to some small chapel 
where mujis was said in tlie populous alley or forlorn 
(tuburb? And, on the otlierbaud, can any one who 
htis but heaixi his name, antl cursorily read his his- 
torj', doubt for one instant how, in turn, the peo- 
ple of Knglaml, **we, our princes, our priests, and 
our prophets," Lords and Commons, Universities, 
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Ecclesiastical Gotirts, marts of commerce, great 
towns, country paiislies, \roulH dciil with Atlm- ^ ♦'t*^ 
nHsius, — Atlimiiimus \Ybo spent hU long years iii j^a^/**^^ 
figlitiug against kings for a theological term? ^^ f^p^ 

SECTION II. e-'^'?'^'^--"^ 

CnAlL\CTEK OF THE EVTDESc/ '^'^' 

There is a -wcU-kuown remark of Ariatotle's, 
that " it is much the sume to admit the proba- 
bilities of a miithenuitieinn iind lo ast demonstra- 
tion from an omtor." Some thinjr* iwlmit of much 
closer and more careful ImiuHing tiian others; and 
wc must Iitok for pi-oof in every co.'^e according to 
the nature of the subject-mutter which is iu de- 
bate, and not beyond it. Evidence may have an 
air of nature even in its deficiencies; and it re- 
commends itself to UH, when it carries Avith it its 
explanation why it is such as it is, not ftUlcr or 
more exact, 

Sometimes, indeed, we eannot discover the law 
of silence or deficiency, which is then simply unac- 
countable. Tluia Lucinn. for whatever reason, 
hai'dly notices lionian authors or affairs.' Maxi- 
mus Xyrius, who wrote several of hiB works at 
Koiuc, nevertheless makes no reference to Koraan 
history". Paterculus, the historian, is mentioned by 
uo ancient writer except Priscian. What is more 
lo our piT.sent pnr[»fis»\ Seneca, I'liny the elder, 
and I'lutnivh are altogether silent about Chris- 
tianity; and perhaps Epictctus also^ and the 
Kn^K-ror Marcus. The .Jewish Mishna, too, com* 
piUsI alxnit a.d. 180, is silent about Christianity; 
and the Jerusalem and Kaljylonish Talmuds almost 
> LanliKr'ii Iloatli. XvA. p. 22. 
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BO, thoufrh t!ie one was compiled nbout a.d. 300, 
and the other a.I). 500. ' Kusebiu*, iigjiin, is vei-y 
uncertain in lua notiw; of fiu'ts: he docs not f^ak 
of St. MttliofJiiifi, nor of St. Anthony, nor of the 
martynloin of St. Pcrpetua, nor of the miraculous 
powera of St. Gregory Thaumaturg^us ; and he 
mentions Constant ine's luminous cross, not in his 
Kcdesiastical History, whore it would natumlly 
find a place, but in his Life of the Emperor. 
Moreover, thoae who receive that wonderful occur- 
rence, which is, iia one who rtjccts it allows,''' "so 
inexplicable to the historical inquirer,'* have to ex- 
pkin the diifieultj' of the universal silence on the 
subject of uU thii Fathers of the foui-th lUid fii'th 
centuries, excepting Euttebius. 

In like manner, Scriplurc lias ita unexplained 
omiasions. No religious school finda its own tenets 
and usaj^es on the surface of it. The remark ap- 
plieji also to the very context of Senjiture, as in 
the obscurity which hangs over Nathjiulei or the 
Magdalen. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
there is no direct intimation all through Scripture 
that the Serpent mentioned in the temptation of 
Eve was the evil spirit, till we come to the vision 
of tlie woman and child, and their adversary, the 
Dragon, in the twoldth clinptcr of the Kevelatlons. 

Omissions, thus absolute imd sinjruljir, when tliey 
occur in the evidence of facts or doctrines, are of 
course difficulties ; on the other hand, very ire- 
quentlv tliey achnit of exphmation. Silence may 
arise from the very notoriety ol" the facts In ques- 
tion, as in the case of the seasons, the weather, or 
other natural phenomena; or from their sacredness, 
OS the Athenians did not mention the mythological 
Furies; or from external constraint, as the omis- 
sion of the statues of Brutus and Casslus la the 
procession. Or it may proceed from fcai- or dis- 

* Pa]e/B Erid. [i.L prop. 1,7. > Milinun, Christ. TO].i]. 11.352. 
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gust, as on tlic arrivdl of unwelcome news; or fiY>m 
mdigiiation, or hutral, or i-onteinpt, or jjcrpkxity, aa 
JoscphiL* is siltiiit alxHit ChriHliiiiiit.y, mul Eusobiua 
passes over tlic dealli ol" Crispua hi hi-t lift orCon- 
staiitiiif; or from otiicr strong Iceliiig, tw itnpiittd 
ill the poet's seutiinent, " Give sorrow words;" 
or irom policy or other prudential motive, or pro- 
priety, iis Queen's SrR^ecnes do not mention indi- 
viduals, however inffuentiul in the political world, 
and newspapers after a time were silent ubout tlie 
cholera. <_)r, iipiin, from the natuml and gradual 
courtic which tlie tact took, as in the instance of in-* 
vcntions and discoveries, tlio history of which is on 
tJiis aceownt often ohscure; or from loss of docu- 
ments or other direct testimonies, as wc shtaild 
not look for theological infoniiution iu a treatise 
on geology. 

Again, it frequently happens that omisaions pro- 
ceed on some law, iis the varying inttnence of an 
extenial cause; and then, so hir from being a ]»er- 
plexily, they may even confinn .such evidence as 
oocura, by becoming, as it were, its correlative. 
For instance, an obstacle may lie asyigmible, fact, 
or principle, or law, which ought, if it rejdly exists, 
to reduce or distort the indications of its presence 
to that verj' point, or in that very direction, and with 
tlie variations, and in the order and succession, whi<:h 
occur in its actual lustorj-. At first sight it might 
*be a suspicious cinnnnstance that but one or two 
majuiscripts of some celebrated tlocnitient were forth- 
coming; but if it were known that (he sovereign 
po«er hud exerted itself to suppress and destroy it 
at the time of its publication, and tlmt the extant 
manuscripts were found just in those places where 
histurj' witnessed to the failure of the atti-mpt, the 
coincidence woxild be highly corrohomtive of that 
o\'idence which alone remained. 

This is a principle familiar in mixed science*, (is 
olVn as an abstract truth has to be extracted from 
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physical facts, as tliey present thomselves to the 
csporiwioiitalist. Thii:^ u writer on Mecliaiiict*, after 
treating of the kws of motion, obsen'cs, ** These 
luws tttv fJie simplest priiieiplefl to wliieh motion 
can be ivtliired, and upnu ihein tht- whole theory 
depends. They are not indewl self-evident, nor do 
they Admit of accurate pi-oof by expc-riinent, on ac- 
count of the jTPeat nicety required in ndjustln^ tho 
instnimonts and inukin" the experiments; and on 
account of the effects of Irictioii, and the air's resist- 
ance, which cjuinot entirely be reniove<!. They are, 
1l0^vcver, constantly, and invariably, anggL-stcil to 
our senses, and they agree with exi>criuient as far 
as experiment can |»g; and the inoi-e accurately the 
ex|>erinients are made, and the givater care \vo 
take ta remove all tliose im|xxliments which tend 
to render the conclusions erroneous, the more nearly 
do the experiments coincide with these lawa/^ 
And thus a converging evidence for facts or doc- 
trines tlnT)ugh a certaui [Xfriod may, under circum- 
stances, ho &» cogent a priw^f oi their presence 
throughout that fieriod, as the i^tod semper^ t/iwil 
ubigw^ quod ab omnibus. 

And 80 witli respect Ijoth to the Canon and the 
Creed: " AVe dept-nd uimju the fourth and fifth 
centtu-ies tlius: — As to Scripture, former centuries 
do not speak distinctly, frequently, or unanimously, 
except of 3ome chief hooks, as the Gwi>cla; but we 
see Ml them, us we believe, an ever-growing ton-* 
dency and apprtjxiniation to that fiill agivement 
which we find, in the fifth. The testimony ^iveii 
at the latter date is the limit to whiirh idl tluit hiis 
been iMjfopesaidcouverges. For instance, it is com- 
monly said, Eart'ptio probat rfyulmn; when we have 
rifflson to thbik tliat a Avi-iter i>r an age would liux'e 
witnessed so and so, bui for tliis or tliat, and that 
this or that were mere uccideiita of his jKwition, 
then he or it may l>c said to /tvirf towartb such tes- 

■ WiHMl'fl Mwhuu. |>. 81. 
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timoiiv. Ill tills wiiv tliti first cx-nturies tend to- 
wards thi; fifth. Viewing the inattrr as one of 
montl evuiencc, we sweiii to see in the testimony of 
the fifth the very testimony which every preceding 
century guve, iieeidciits exw])ted, sueh as the present 
loju* ul" (l(K'uments oiiee vxtaiit, or die then existing 
miaconccptiona which want of intercourse hetween 
the Churches occasioned. The fifth century acta 
as A comment on tlie obscure text of the centuries 
before it, and brings out a meaning, wluch with 
the help of the comment any candid person seea 
really to be theirs. And In the sume way us re- 
gards tlic Catholic ci"ee<l, though theR- is not bo 
much to explain and necoi»nt for. Not so much; 
for no one, I suppose, will deny that in the Fiitliers 
of the fourth ceiitiu'y it is us fully developeil, and hs 
unanimously adopted, as it can be in the fifth. iVntl, 
again, there had been no considerable doubts about 
any of its dootinnes previously, as there were doubts 
about the Epistle to the Hebrews or the Apocn- 
Ij'pse; or, if any, they were started by individuals, 
as Origen's about eternal punisluneut, not liy 
Churches, or at once condemned by the genend 
Church, as in the. caac of heresies, or not about 
any primary doctrine, such as the Ineui-iiation or 
Atoueiuent: and all this in spite of that, want of 
free intercourse which occasioned doubts about 
porfiona of the Canon. Yet, in l>oth cases, we have 
at first lui inetjunlitxf in the evidence, for what was 
afterwards universally received as divine ; — the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of E[)IscopHcy, 
and, again, the tour Gosjiel)*, being generally wit- 
nesscd from the first; but certain other doctrines, 
being at first rather practised and iissunied than 
insisted on, as the nocca«ty of infant baptism; and 
certain books, as the Epistle to the IleVrews and 
the Apocalyiise, doubted or not admitted in jjar- 
ticular countries. And as the unanimity of tbe 
fifth century as regards the Canon clears up and 
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overcomes all previous tiiiFc*reiiccs, so tlie aliuiHl* 
ance of the foiirtli as to the Crcerl interprets, de- 
velop!?, and combines nil tliiit is rt.'con<Ut« or partial 
in previous centuries as to doetrine, acting simi- 
larly as a commcnr, not indeed, as in the case of 
the Canon, u|H>n a ptTplexed and diw)rJenxl, but 
n^m acotici.se text. In botli cju^e-s tlie aik-r cen- 
turies contain but the tcnnination of tlic tcdtiinony 
of tlie forcfjoitip;."* 

And if tills he true in a case in which develop- 
ment of doctrine is not supnoacd, much more will it 
hold when the doctrine itself in question Is prrowinp;, 
and an increase in the evidence doe* but faithfully 
represent the condition of the original on whicli it 
detK-nds. 

rhas it is possible to have too mucli evidence; 
that is, evidcnc-e so full or exact as to throw Htispi- 
cioii over the case for which it is adduced. 'Ihc 
genuine Kpistles of St. Ignatius exintain none of those 
ecclesiastical terms, such as "Priest" or "Sec," 
which fire so freiiuent. aft.crwarda ; and they quote 
Scripture sparingly. The interpolated Epistles quote 
it largely; that is, they are too Scriptund to be 
Apostolic. Few iK-rsons, again, who ai'u acf[uuinted 
with the primitive theology, but will be sceptical at 
first rending of the authenticity of such works as 
the longer Creed of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or 
St. Ilipixjlytus contra Bcronem, from the precision 
of the theological language. 

Tlie infiuencc of cirtuHiistances upon the exprea-. 
sion of opinion or testimony supplicji Jinotlicr form 
of the same law of omission. " 1 am ready U> admit," 
says Paley, " that the ancient Christian advocjites did 
not insist u{Mn the miracles in argument so fre- 
quently as I should have done. It was their lot to 
contend with notions of magical agency, against 
which the mere production of the facts was not snfti- 
ciont for the convincing of their adversaries; I do 

' TntcU for tbo Tirnos, vol. v. pji. 102 — 1U4. 
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not know whetlier they tJieinsuIves thouj;)it it quiw 
decisii'c of the coiitraversy. Hut since it is pnivcd, 
I ctmccivc witli certainty, ihnt the sparin^ess with 
which they appealed to miracles wns owing neither 
to their ipioi-nnce nor thpir doubt of the fuct«, it is 
»t any nite fin olijoclion, not to th*; truth of the 
history, but to the judgment of its defenders."' 
And, in like manner, Christians were not likely to 
entertain the question of the iibstract allowflbleDess 
of inuzes in tlic Catholic ritual, ^\*ith the actual 
suporBtitions ami iminoraUlics of |>apa>iisni Ijofore 
their oye». Xor wei-e they likely to dtftenniiie the 

Slace of St. Man,- in our reverence, before tJiey had 
uly secured, in the affections of the faithful, the 
supreme glory and worship of God Incarnate, her 
Eternal Lord and Son. Nor would they recognise 
Purgatory as a part of the I>lspens»tion, till the 
world had 6oweu into the Chureli, and a luibit of 
corruption had Ix^i-n superinduced. Nor cotdd 
ecclesiastical liberty be oasertcd, till it had been 
assailed. Xor woiUd a Pope arise, but in pro- 
portion as the Churcli was conBulidated. Nor 
would monacliisra be needed, while martynloms were 
in progress. Nor could St. Clement give judgment 
oTi tiw doctrine of Iterengarius, nor St. IVionysius 
refute the Ubiquists, nor St. Irenjeua denounce 
the Protestant view of Justification, nor St. Cyprian 
dniwup 11 theory of jwi-seeution. There i.s "a time 
for ever}' purpise under the heaven;" "a time to 
koep .tilcnce and a time to speak." 

Sometimes when the want of evidence aliout a 
series of facta or doctrinca is unaccountable, in the 
course of tiine an unexpected explanation or addi- 
tion is fonnd as regnnls a jiortion of them, which 
suggests a ground of jxttience aa rcgnrd.s the histo- 
rical obscurity of the rest. Two instances are ob- 
vious to mention, of an accidental silence of clear 
primitive testimony as to im[»oitant doctrine.^, and 
' Hvidcocn, ill. 5. 
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its removal. In the mitnlx^r of the articles of 
Oathulic bt-livf whieli the !ictV»nnntioii 4'a(X!cially 
^ tir >i#4i«'f -^resisted, were the Muss, and the Bucramentul virtue 
of Ecclcsifistiail Vuity. Sinw! the date of that 
movement, the shorter Kpistlt* of St. Ipnatius liave 
been discovered, and the early Liturgies verified ; 
' i and this with most men has |mt an end to tlie con- 
troverRy about those doctrini's. AMuit has liap- 

Scned to them, may happen to others ; ami though it 
oea nut hapjien to otliers, yet thai it has hapjieiied 
to them, is to thuse others a sort of coinpt'usatiiin 
for the obscurity in wliich their early history con- 
Unues to be involved. 
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SECTION m. 

METHOD OF CONDUCTINO THE INQUIUV. 

It seems, then, that vra huve to deal witli a case 
somethinjf like the fnUowing; CertHiii doctrinL-s 
conic tA>u», professing to be AixistolicT and [xjssewsed 
of such hij^ anti^iuity ttuit, though wc arc able to 
assiji'u the rhite of their formal eHtJibliBhinu'iit to the 
fourth, or fiftli, or eighth, or thirteenth centurj-, as 
it may happen, yet their sulwtance may, for wliat 
appears, be coeval ivith tJie Apostles, and Iw ex- 
pressed or implied in texts uf Scripture. Further, 
these existing doctrines are universally considered, 
without any question, to T>e tlie repn^-seritativej* in 
each age of tlio dix^triues of the times preceding 
them, and thus are thrown back to a date inde- 
finitifly early, even thongli their ultimate junction 
with the Apostolic Gre^ be denied. Moi-eover, 
they are confessed to form one body one with an- 
other, so that to wjeet one is to disiwmge the rest ; 
and they include in tiieir own unity even those 
primary articles of faitli, such as tliat of the Tacar- 
uatjon, wliicli many an iiiipugner of the system of 
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doctrine, as a system^ professes to ncccpt, and 
whicli, do what he will, he cannot intolli^hly kojhi- 
rnte, whetlior in point of evidence or of intonial 
character, from otlieiw which ho disavowsi. Furtlier, 
those doctrines occupy the whole field of theoloj^, 
and leave notliiiig to \>e suppliwl, except in detail, 
by any other sy&lcm; while, in matter of tact, ^^^ ^ 
no ri™l system is forthcoming, so that we harc^**'" " 
to chose Dctwoen tliifi thcolcgy and none at all. < 

Moreover, this theology olono makes provision for^\^f, '■••«^ 
that direction of opinion and conduct, which seems ,- ' •'' -^* 
extcnially to be thf sjiecial aim of Kevclation ; and .. l 

fulfill the promisee of Scripture^ by adapting itself to /. ^^ * 

the various problems of thouglit and pi-actiee which 
meet us in life. vVnd, further, it is the nearest 
approach, to say the least, to tlie religion of tlie early 
Church, nay, to tliat of the Apostles and Prophets j 
for alt will agreu so tiir us thiei, tliat Klijali, Jere- 
miah, the liaptist, and St. Paul arc in their history and 
mode of life (I do not apeak of meiisurusofgrace, no, 
nor of doctrine and conduct, for these are tlie |»oints 
in dispute, but) in what is cxtenial and meets the 
eye (and this Is no slight resembliuice when things 
are viewed as a whole and from a distance), — tJiese 
saintly and heroic persons, I say, uiv moi-e like a 
Dominiain preacher, or a Jesuit nnssionaiT, or u 
Oannelitu friur, more like St. Toribio,or St. Vincent 
Ferrer, or St. Francis Xavicr, or St, Alphonso 
Ligviori, thiu^ Ut any individuals, or to any classes 
of men that can be found in other commimioos. 
And then, in adi.litiun, is the high antecedent pro- 
liability that Providence wouKl watch over His 
own work, and wr>uld direct and ratify those dc- 
velc^mentA of doctrine which were inevitable. 

Last of all, it has apiieared, that in practical 
questions we are intended to guide our course 
chiefly by presumptions, such as the foregtjing, and 
only secondarily by inquiries into evidence and by 
direct proof; and that in the case of developments 
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a fjroivili, n wnntinpss, n vnnation. mi intcmipHon 
of evidence, nay, even aikoicf, nrc to be cxjKrtrtcd, 
and ftpe winetimes even necessoi-y, and that esact- 
I ness and fulness of evidence may even prt^jiidii^ 
I the dot^M'ine for wbicli it. is adduci-d, l»L'aiu(i.t* tliey 
aiv improbable. 

If this is, on the whole, u true view of the pient'ral 
shape under whieh the existing body of dtveloi>- 
xnents commonly called Catholic present them- 
selveft before ur, antecedently to our lookJnpr into 
the particular evidence on which they sdmd, I 
think we shnll be sit no loss to detenniTie what both 
logical truth find dnty i>rcncn\K' Ut us as to our 
reception of them. It is very little to say that wc 
should treat them as we iire aeeustonied to trejit 
other allepcd facts and truths, and the evidence for 
them, whieh brinj; with them a fair jircsntription of 
ftridence in their favour. Such are of every day's 
occurrence; and what is our Ix'haviour towupda 
them? We meet ibem, not with suapieion and cri- 
ticism, bnt with n frank eonfidence. We do not in 
the first instanct? exercise our reason n[K>n opinions 
which are received, but our fiiith. We do not 
begin with doubting; "wc take them on trust, and we 
put them on trial, and tbat^ not of act purpose, but 
spontaneously. We prove them by using them, by 
applying tbcm to the subject-unitter, or the evidenci!, 
or the body of circumstance?', to which they belong, 
as if they gave it its Jntcri>retation or its colour aa 
a matter of course; and only when they fail, in the 
event, in illustrating phenomena or barmonizing 
factSf do we discover thai we must reject tlie doc- 
trines or the statements which we bad in the first 
instances tkcn for grant-ed. Again, wc take the 
ewdcncc for tbem, whatever it be, as a whole, aa 
forming a combined jiroof; and we interpret what 
is olwcni-e in it by smrh ]Hjriiunsji!< tire clear. Moi-e- 
over, wc I)car with them in pmportion to the 
strength of the antecedent prolRibility in rheir fa- 
vour, we are patient with diflieultie? in their appli- 
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cation, with uppareiit objections to them (li*a\vn from 
matters of fiict, deiick'iicy in their comprehensive- 
ness, or want of neatness in their working, if tlieir 
claims on our attention arc coiif^idcrablc. 

Thus tho whole school of physical philo90])hcr8 
take Ne^^-t^^n's iheoiy of ffnivitutiuu for j^raiileJ, 
because it Is genunilly reccMved, aiul u!«e it without 
rigiilly te:*tinj; It first, ujich for hiiiiM-!f, Iiy pheTio- 
meniif and if phenomena uiir funritl whleh it does 
not satisfactorily solve, this docfi not ti\>uble them, 
for they are sure that a way must exist of exphun- 
iiig them, cousiistently with that theoi^-, though it 
does not occur to tiiemselves. 

Again, if we found a concise or obscure pnssage 
in one of Cicero's letters to Atticus, wo shouhl not 
scruple to admit as its tnio cxplunation a more ex- 
plicit statement in his Ad FamiUitr£i>. .'Ksehylus is 
illustrated by Sopliooles in ]xjiiit of hmguagfi, and 
Thucydidca by Arist^iphanes in jjoint of history. 
Horace, Persius, Siietoniuin, Tacitua, and Juvenal 
raaj'- be made to thr»>w ]i;;lit u]»on each other. 
Even riuto may'^in u commeututor in rioUnus, 
and St. iVnsebn iy njttrpreted by St. Thomas. Two 
writers, indt*<l, may Iw known to differ, and then 
we do not join them higethcr as fellow- witnesses to 
coirnnon truths; Luther has taken on liimsclf to 
explain St. Augustine, and Voltaire, Pascal, with- 
out persuading the world that they have a claun to 
do so; but in no case do we begin with doubting 
that a comment disagrees with ata text, when there 
18 a prima facie congniity between them. W^e 
elucidate the one by the other, though, or rather 
because, the former is fuller and clearer lliau the 
latter. 

Thus too we deal with Scripture, when we have 
to interpret the prophetical text and the trypcs of 
Ihc Old Tcwtatnent. The event which is the deve- 
lopment is also the interpretation of the pivtUclionj 
it provides a fulfilment by imposing a meoning. 
And we accept ccrtaui events as the fulfilment of 
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prophecy from the broad coircBpondcnce of ihe one 
vnlh the other, iii spite of many incidental difficul- 
ties. The diflicwlty, for instimco, in ncconnting for 
the fact tliat the (Hspersiton of the Jews followed 
'\, ujwn their kpepiii/r, not their departing from their 
I ' Law, does not hinder n.t from insisting on their 
present state as an ftr^iinicnt nffninst the infidel. 
Again, we readily submit our ix'jxson on competent 
luithority, and accept certain events as-nn accora- 
pli-shxiient of predictions, which seon very fer re- 
moved from t^ctfl; as the posange, " Out of Egj'pl 
have I called My Son." Nor do we find a djfficiuty, 
when St. I'aul appeals to a text of the Old Tcsto- 
laeut, which stauds otherwise Ui oui" llebn-w conies; 
n» the words, " A body luist Thou prepared Me." 
We receive such dJificulties on faith, and leave them 
to take care of themselves. Much Icaa do we con- 
fiidcr mere fiilncss in the interpretation, or definito- 
neas, or again strangenees, as a sufficient reason for 
depriving the text, or the action to which it is applied, 
of the advantage of it. We make it no obifctiun 
that the words themselves come short of it, or that 
tlie sacred writer did not coutcmjilatc it, or tliut a 
previous fulfihnent satisfies it. A reader wlio cume 
to the itisijired text bv himself, beyond the induence 
of that traditiori;il acceptation which hapjjily eiicom- 

iittsses it, would he surnritted to be told that the 
:*rophet'ft words, "AVir^n shall conceive," &c., 
and " Let all the Angels of God worship liim," refer 
to onr Lord; but assuming the intimate coimexion 
between Judaism and Christianity, and the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, we do not wruple to 
believe it. We rightly feel that it is no prcjiuli<:e 
to owr receiving the prophecy of Balaam in ita 
Christian meaning, that it is adequately fulfilled 
in David; or the hist^ny of Jonah, tluit it has a 
moral in itJ*clf ; or the meeting of Abraham ami 
Mek-hizedek, tliut it is too brief and sunple to mcau 
any great tiling. 
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Butler corroborates these remarks, when speak- 
ing of the particular endcnce tor Christ iftiiity. 
" The ob&curitj' or uiiiuttJlipiblcness," he aays, 
*' of one pajt of a proplieey does not in any degree 
tnvulidnte the proof of foresight ariwing from the 
appeimjig completion of those other j>arts which 
are understood. For the case is evidently tlie 
same as if those parts, which are not understood, 
were lost,. or not ■written at all, or written in an 
unknown tongue. \V'hether this obsorviitioii Iw 
commonly attended to or not, it is so evident that 
one can scarce bring one's self to set down an in- 
fttwice in conunon inafterH to exemplify it." ' 1 le 
tioutiiiues, *' Though a man shunld be incapable, 
for want of learaing, or opportunities of inquiry, 
or from not having tunica his studies this way, 
even so much as to judge whether particular pro- 
pliccies have been throughout completely fulfillwl; 
yet he may sec, in general, that tlicy have bet^n 
fulfilled to such a degree, as, ujwn very good 
ground, to be convinced of foresight more than 
human in sucb prophecies, and of such events bc-ing 
intended by them. For the same reason also, 
though, by means of the deficiencies in civil his- 
tory, and the difforcnt accounts of historians, the 
most learned should riot be able to make out to 
satisfaction that such parts of the proplietie history 
have lK«n minutely and tlinnigliout fulfilled ; yet a 
very strong prot»f uf foresight may ariw^ from tlmt 
gtneral completion of them which is made out; as 
much proof of foresight, ]>erhups, as the Giver of 
prophec}' ijitended should ever W afforded by such 
parts of propliecy." 

Jle illustrates this by the parallel instance of 
fable and conccjded satire. " A man might b* 
assured that he understood what an author mtcnd- 
ed by a fable or jMinible, related without any sipplica- 
iion or mural, merely from seeing it to Iw easily 

• AdbI. tL 7. 
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ra[HtbU' of snijii rippliai*ion, iiiul tltiit sucb a inoTal 
uii^Itt nuturally Ik- deduced frwiri it. And lie 
uii;;1>t be fiilly iissurvd t!iut such persona and 
events wtre hit^-ridwl in u witiric:J writing, merely 
iWin its bt'lng ii])i»licjii>lc' to tlii-ni. Ariit ugrewtbly 
to the last ol^gcn'ation, he miglit be in a good 
measure satisfiwl of it, though liu were not enough 
iiifontic'd in {liFrtLrs, or in thu elory of such jwreons, 
to undcrstinid half the satire, lor his twtisfoctitHi, 
tliat he iniderstootl the meaning, the iuteiided 
meaning, of these ^vritings, would Iw greater or 
less, in proi>orlion as he saw the geneiul turn of 
tlient to Ix' capiible of sudi Hjipliciition, and in pro- 
jHirtinii to the nnnilwr of particular things capable 
of it." And he infere hence, that if' a known 
course of events, or the history of a iicrson us our 
IjOIxI, 18 found to answer on tliti whole tu the pro- 
plietical text, It becomes at once tlic right iiitcmrcta- 
tiun of tliut text, in spite of difficulties in <letnil. 
Ajid tliis nde of interpretation may obviously be 
applied to the iwtruUel case of doctrinal juissagcs, 
when a certaaii ciTcd, whidi profcsHca to have been 
derived from Kcvelation, comes reconuncnded to us 
on srmiig antecedent grounds, and presents no 
striking opiKisltion to the sacred text. 

The same author observes that the first fulfilment 
of a prophecy is no valid objection tu a scatml, 
when what seems like a second lias once taken 
place; andf in like manner, an interpretation of 
anetrinal te.Nts may be liteiid, exact, and sufficient, 
yet in spite of al[ tliis may not embrace the full 
scope of tlieir meaning ; and that fuller scope, if it 
w> happen, may be less satisfactory and precise, as 
an interpretation, than their primary and narrow 
aenso. In such coses the justification of the larger 
int^orpTcrtation lies in some uiiteeedent probability, 
sucli as Catholic consent; and the grcaind of the 
narrow is the context^ and tlie rules of grammar; 
uud, whereas the argument of the critical common- 
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tator is that tlie sacred ti-xt need not mean more 
tliiiii tlic Ictkr, tliose wlio tultipt n tleciwr view of it 
iiutititttit), ^ij^ IJutlcr- iii the caiwj of propuecy, thiit wc 
haxo no wan-ant for putting a limit to tlie unse of 
words wliicli are not liumun but divine. 

Kow it is but a [>itra11t>l exercise of reasoning to 
interpret tbe prc%iou8 st«p8 of a development by 
tbe Inter; nnd the same prud^ing and jealous t^em- 
per, wliicb refuses to tMjiarge tbe saerwi text for 
tcacliing iiml pr-opbecy, will occupy itself in eurping 
lit llie Ante-nicene testimonies ibr Nieene or Me- 
dieval docti'ines and usages. Mlien " I and My 
Father arc One" is urged in proof of our Lonl's 
unity with the Father, heittical disputants do not 
see why tlie words must be taken to denote more 
than a unity of will. WTien "This is My IVidy" 
is alleged as a warrant for the cbanm^ of the iti'ead 
into tlie Body of Christ, tlicy explain away the 
words into a figure, because such is their mo«t 
obvioufi interpretation. jViid, in like manner, when 
Roman Catholics urge St. Gregory's invocatJous, 
they are told that these are but rhetorical; or St. 
Clement's allusion to Purgatory, that perliapa it 
was PlatouiBm ; or Origen's liutguagc about praying 
to Angels and the merits of Martyrs, that it is but 
an instance of his heterodoxy; or St. Cyprian's ex- 
altation of the Cathedra Petri, that he need not bo 
contemplating more tbiiu a figurative or nbsti^act 
»eej or the general testimony to the spiritual au- 
thority of Komc in primitive timcs^ that it arose 
from its temin>ral greatness; or Tei-tullian*s lan- 
guage about Tnulitioinind thcCIiureli, that he took 
a lawj'er's view of those subjects; whereuj) tlvc 
early ccmditioii, and tlie evidence, of each doctrine 
i-espectivcly, ought consistently t*> Ix; interpreted 
b^ means of the doctrine itself which was ultimately 
attained. 

Those who will not view tho beginning iti the 
light of tlie result^ are e(|uully unwilling to let 
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tlio whole cliiciclKtc flic parts. Tho Cntliolk' ilot'- 
trines, as I liuve ulready had occasion to obiwrve, 
arc members of one femily, aud Bupgestive, or cor- 
relative, or coiifirmatorj', or illustnitive of each other. 
Ill olbcr words, one tVimishcs evidence to another, 
(ind all to each of them ; if this is proved, that be- 
comes probable; if tbia and that are Uitli probable, 
but for diiFercnt reasons, esich adds to the other its 
own probability. The Incamation is the antecedent 
of the doctrine of Mediotioii, and the archetype 
both of tbe Sacramental principle and of the merits 
of Saints From the doctrine of Mediation follow the" 
Atonement, the Mass, the merits of Martyrs and 
ftL/l*'-* Saints, their invocation and ciiliiuf. I'rom the Sa- 
' ,j/»-J cramental principle come the bacramcnts properly 
^,*#*-*tBO called; the unity of the Church, and the Holy 
y See as its tjqw und centre; the authority of Coun- 
'*^ ^^^ ci!s ; the sanctity of rites ; the veneration of holy 
*'' placfs, slirincs, iitiii^iica, vessels, furniture, and vest- 

ments. t_)f the KNicraments, Itnptiam is developed 
into Continuation ou the one hand ; into Penance, 
Purgator}', and Indulgences on the other; nnd the 
Eucharist into the Heal Presence, adoration of the 
Host, Kesurrcetiou of the body, aud the \Trtue of 
relics. Again, \X\(!. doctrine of tlie !!>acniments leads 
to the doctrine of .Justification; JustificAtion to that 
of Original Sin ; Original Sin to tlie merit ofCelibacy. 
Nor do tliese seixirate devt-lopmepts stand independ- 
ent of each other, but by cross relations they are 
connect**!, andgi-owtogrther while they grow from 
one. The Mass luid Real Presence are iMirttt of one; 
the veneration of Samts aud their relics arc parts of 
one; their intercessor^' power, and the Purgatorial 
State, and again the Mass and tliat State are corre- 
lative; Celibacy is the characteristic mark of Mona- 
chism and the Pricsthootl. You must accept the 
whole or reject the whole; rcductjon <loc8 but en- 
feeble, and amputation nmtilute. It is trifling to 
receive all but something which is us int^^gnd as any 
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othur [x^rtion ; and, on the other hand, it i8 a eolcinn 
thing to receive any part, for, lx"fore you know 

ly a stem 
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where you arc, you luay be airrietl on 
logical necessity to accept the whole. 

MoreoTer, Biiice the doctrines all fofrcther make up 
one integral religion, it Ibllows that the several evi- 
dences which respeetlvely support those doctrines 
belong to a whole, and must uc thrown into a coni- 
nioii stock, and all are available in thi- defence of 
any. A collection of weak evidences makes up a 
strong evidence ; np:ain, one strong nrguincnt iniTiarts 
c<»Bncy to coUatonil ur<^unierits ■which arc in tnem- 
Bch'csweak. For instance, as to the miracles, whether 
of Scripture or the Church, "the number of those 
which cjirry with them tlicir o>vn proof now, and 
are bcUevod for their own sake, is sniall, and they 
furnish the gromids on which we receive the rest.' ' 
Ajiuiti, no one would ianc}'^ it necessary, before re- 
ceiving St. Matthew's Gos|k;1, to find prunitive tes- 
timony in Ixrhalf of every chapter and vurse: when 
only part is proved to have been in existence in an- 
cient timcH, the whole is proved, because that part 
is but i»art of a whole ; and when tlie whole is provetl, 
it shelters such |>ai"ts as for some incldenttd reason 
Imve no evidence of their antiquity. Again, it wt)uld 
Ixj enough to show thnt St. Augustine knew the 
I talic version of the Scriptures, if ne quoted it once 
or tmce. And, in like manner, it wiU begenci-ally 
iidinitted that the prix>f of the.IJeing of thu Second 
i'ersou in the Godhead lightens mdeiinitely the 
burden of proof ncccsaarv* for belief in a Third 
Person; and tJmt^ the Atonement being in some 
sort a correlative of eternal punishment, the evidence 
for the former doctrine -virtually increases the evi- 
dence for the latter. And so, Protestants would 
feel that it told little, except as an omen of victory, 
(o reduce an oppont-nt to a denial of Tranaulelnn- 
tiiition, if he still adhered tiriuly to the Invocation 
of Saints, Purgatory, the Seven Sacraments,- and 

' I'^ged,}- <m Miracles, \i. ct. 
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the doctrine of merit ; and little t-on i'or ono of their 
own party to condemn the adoration of the Host, 
the supremacy of Rome, the accepts bleness of ccli- 
bucy, auricular confession, couununion under onu 
kind, and ti'adition, if he was zoaloua for the doc- 
trine of the hmiuiculate Conception. 

The principle on which these reuuirka are niadu 
has the sanction of some of the deepest of English 
Divines. Bishop Butler, for instance, who haa so 
often been (|uuted, thusar-gues in behalf of Christian- 
ity itsellj though confessiiij^ ut the game time tlie dis- 
auvantJiju^e wliieh in consequence the revealed system 
lies under. " Pi-obablc proofs," he observes, " by 
\miig ftddeil, not only incivjise the evidence, but 
multiply it. >ior should 1 dissuade any one from 
sotting down what he thou;;ht made for the con- 
trary sitle. . . . The truUi of our religion, like tJic 
trutn of common matters, in to be judged by all the 
cvideuct^ taken together. Ami niila-ss the whole 
sencs of things which may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every jtarticulur thing in it, can reason- 
ably be sujiposed to have been by accident (for here 
the Htresti of the arginaent for Christianity lies), then 
is tlie trutJi of it pi-oved; in like imumer, as if, 
in any common case, numerous events acknow- 
leilged were to be alleged in proof of any other 
event diiipuU;d, the trutli of the disputed event 
would be proved, not only if any one of the ue- 
knowledgcd ones did of itself clearly irnplv it, but 
thongh no one of them, singly, did so, if the whole 
of the ackjiowlcdged events, tidten together, could 
not in reason be supposed to have happened, unless 
the difiputcd one were true. 

*■' It is obvious how much advantajE^ the nature 
of this evidence gives to tlio.se jiersons who attack 
Christianity, especialiv in conversation. For it is 
easy to show, ui a short and lively manner, that 
gudi and such things arc liable to objection, that 
this and anotlier tlung is of little weight in itself; 
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but impoA^ihle to tthow, in like manner, the unit^Kl 
force of thr> whole nr^iumcnt in one \iew."* 

In like maniu-r, Mr. Onvison condemns that "vi- 
dous manner of reasoning," which represents "any 
insuffieieney of the proof, in its ecveral branches, as 
so much olijection ;" which m;uiH^s " the intjuiry so 
as to make it appear that, if the divided arguments be 
incwnclusive one by one, we have a tteries of excep- 
tions to the truths of relijjion instead of a train of 
favourable presumptions, growing stront^'r at cveiy 
step. The disciple of Scepticism is taufjht tliat He 
cannot fully rely on tliis or that motive of belief, 
tlmt eucli of them is insecure, and the troncUision is 
put ujion him that they on^ht to Ik* dij*cnnled one 
after another, instead of bein<; connected and com- 
bined.'** No work perhaps affords more Rfxxnmens 
in a short comjiass «t* the breach of rhe pi-inciple of 
reasoning inculcated in thaw passages, than Hanx)w's 
Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy. 

The remarks of these two writers relate to the 
duty of combining doctrines which belong to one 
I»odv, and evidences which relate to one subject; 
and i^ew persons would dispute it in the abstract. 
The application which has been here made of the 
principle is this, — that where a doctrine comes re- 
commended to lis by strong presumptions of its 
truth, we are bound to recedve it imsuspiciously, 
an<I use it as a key to the evidences to which it 
apjjeals, or the facts which it professes to systema- 
tize, whatever may be our ultimate jmlgincnt about 
it. Nor is it enough to answer, that the voice of 
our particular Chureli, denying this so-called Catho- 
licism, is an antecedent probability which outweighs 
all others and claims our prior olxwlience, loyally 
and without reasoning, to its o^vn intorni-etation. 
ITiiH may excuse individuals certainly, m b<^n- 
ning with doubt and distrust of the Catholic deve- 
lopments, but it only shift.s the blame. 

• Annl. ii. 7. 'On ProiJiwy, I p. 28. 
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SECTION IV. 

INSTANCES IN ILLCSTRATIOS. 

Tlic nilc of interpretation wliich hns Iwcii above 
in»istc<l on must now be applied in iUnstmtiou, to 
scvenil of tlie devflopmcnt^ whicli go by the name 
of CHtholic. Properly Kjx^akin^, the eonsidemtion 
of parlicniar cases belon"^ to the later chapters of 
thisEssnv; but sufficient will remain for the subject- 
matter oi those chapters, tliough these instances are 
turned to our present purpose. 

I. In Oio question raiat^ by \'arious learned men 
in the seventeenth and followiii;;^ centUT}', cnncem- 
in^ the views of the early Ftilhers on the subject 
of our Lord's l>ivinity, the one \mtty estimate their 
theolopy by th(t litenU force of their separntc ex- 
pressions or phnises, op by the ithily80])hicul opinions 
of the day; fbe other, by the ooctrine of the Catho- 
lic Church, (US aft<'rwarda authoritatively declared. 
The one i>arty argues that thate Fathers nf^?</ not 
have ine-ant more than wliat was .afterwards cou- 
sidered heresy ; the other answers tliut there is 
7Mithinfj to prevent their meaning' more. Thus the 
position which Bull maintains seems to be notJun{» 
Ix-yond this, that the Nicene Creed is a nnftmif hy 
for iTiterpi"eting the hotly of Ante-niccne theology. 
Hia very aim is to explain dit^iculties ; now the 
notion of difficulties anil their explanation im- 
plies a ride to which they am apparent exeeptiods, 
mid in accordance with which they are to lie ex- 
plained. Nay, the title of his work, which is a 
"Defence of the Ci'ecd of Nicam," shows that he is 
not seeking a conclusion, but imposinpr » view. 
And he proceeds both to defend the Ci-eod by means 
of the Fathers against Sandlus, and to deteiKl the 
Fathers by means of the Creed ii^inst PetJiviiis. 
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He defends Creed mid Futiiers hj' reconciling one 
with the otlier. He allows timt thi-'ir lmi<i;uafrG is 
not such as they would Iiave used after the Creed 
liiid been iriijjoscd; but he aaya in effect that,, If we 
will but tiikc it ill our handa and apply it to thiir 
nnntln^s, we shall bring out and harmonize their 
teueliing, cltur their ambiguities, and discover their 
iiiiuinAlous stutcnient-s to be few and insignificant. 
In other words, he Ixjgins with a presumption, and 
shows how naturally tacta close round it and full in 
with it, if we ivill but let thera. He docs this 
triumphiintly, yet he has an arduous work; out of 
ubout tliirty wTiters whom be revie^ViS, he has, for 
one cause or oUier, to explain nearly twenty. 

2. The Canonicity, that is, the <livinc authority, /^ ^y*^ J 
of the Itoofcs of the New Testnnient, is a subjt-ct to 
which allusion has been already made, and which 
furnishes a second illustration of the logic by whicli '^* ■»'! 
the fucU and doctrines of Cliristianity are estab- /^ /elp 



iished. There are particular books, to which the 
Test of Vincentiua, Q^d semper, cj-c, cannot l>e ap- 
plied. The state of the arj^ument \a thus presented 
to us by Less : '• M the Scriptui'es of our Xew Tes- 
tament, it is confessed, have not been received vni\\ 
univertud consent as genuine works of the Evan- 
gelists aiid Apostles. But that man must have 
predetermined to oppose the moat palpal>le truths, 
ajid must reject all histon', who will not confess 
that the greater part of the Mew Testament has 
been universally received as authentic, and that the 
remaining books have been acknowledged as such 
by the majority of the ancients,'"' 

For instance, as to the Epistle of St. James. It 
is true, it is contained in the old Syriac version in 
the second century; but Origen, in the thir<l cen- 
tury, is the first writer who distinctly mentions it 
among the Greeks; and it is not quoted by name 
by any Latiii till the fourth. St. iTeronic sjK'atks of 
' Auilwnl. N.T. p. 237. 
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ita gaining crodit " by <I»';2T^pr, in process of time." 
Euscbius sajra no more thim that it had been, up to 
his time, acknowledged by the majoiitj'; and he 
classes it witli the Shophcra of St. Iiermas and the 
Epistle of St. linrniibfis.' 

Again: "The Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
r8ceive<l iu the East, was not received iti fno 
Livtin Churches till .St. JercHnes time. St. Ireua-ua 
either does not uffinn, or denies that it is St. Paul's. 
Teitullian iweribes it to St. IJuniiibsis. Cains ex- 
cludes it from his list. St. PIi]»[K»lytus doi-.s ni>t. 
receive it. St. Cyprian is sileat ulxiut it. It la 
doubtful whether St. Optatus rweived it."' 

Again, St. Jerome tells us, that in his tliiy, 
to^vards A.D. 400, the Greek Church rejected the 
Apnejilypst*. Imt the Katin received it. 

Again ; "The New Testament consists of twenty- 
seven books in all, though of varying iniportan<^e. 
Of these, fourteen are not mentioned at idl till from 
eighty to one hundred years after St. John's di^th, 
in which number arc tlic .^cts, the Second to tli« 
Corintluans, the Galntians, the Colossians, the Two 
to the Thessalonians, and St. James. Oi the other 
thirteen, live, viz. St. John's Gospel, the I'hilip- 

Iiians, the First of Timothy, the Ik-brows, and the 
'irat of St, Jolm are quoted but by one writer 
during the siuae period."^ 

On what gmmid, then, do we receive the Canon 
us it comes to us, but on the authority of the 
Church of the fourth and fifth centuries? The 
Church at that era decided, — not merely bore testi- 
mony, but passed a judgment on former testimony, — 
decided that ccrljiin books were of authority. We 
Tcceivc that decision as true; that is, we virtunlly 
apply to a particuhir case the doctrine of her infal- 
limbty. And in proportion as the cases multiply 
in which we are obligL-d to trust her decision, do 



' Aojunliiig to Leu. 



" Tncto for tin Tiiniv, No. 85. p. 78. 
' Ibid. p. 80. 
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wc approacli, in fact, to the belief that she is 
infiUlibk>. . 

S. In the beginning of the tiftet-nth npntury, -^cktpf' • 
the CJouncil of Ccmatance decreed, thal^ " though in ^ 

the primitive Church the Sacrament" of the Eucha- 
rist " was received by the faithful under each kind, 
yet the custom has been reasonably introduced, for 
the avoiding of certain dangers and scandals, that 
it should be received by the eoMsecratore under 
each kind, and by the hiity only under the kind of 
Bread ; aincc it is nwwt firmly to be t)elieved, and in 
no wise doubted, that the whule Body and Blood of 
Clirist is truly contained hs well under the kind of 
Bread as under the kind of Wine." 

Now the question is, whether the doctrine here 
Imd down, and carried into efi'cct in the usage here 
Boactioned, was entertained by the early Church, 
and may be considered a just development of its 
principles and practices. I answer that, starling 
with the presumption that the Council is right, which 
is the point here to be assumed, we shall fand quite 
enooffb for its defence, and shall be satisfied to de- 
cide in the atfiniiativc; we sliull readily come to 
the conclusion that the Communion under either 
kind is laivful, each kind conveying the fiill gift of 
the Sacituneut. 

For instance, Scripture afforda us two instajices 
of what may reasonably be considered the adminis- 
tration of the Bivad without theAVine; \iz. our 
Lord's own example towai-ds the two disciples at 
Kmniaus, and St. Paul's conduct at sea dunng the 
tempest. Moreover, St. Luke speaks of the first 
Chnstians as continuing in the Apostles' doctrine 
and fellowship, and " in hreaking of bread^ and in 
prayer," not mentioning the Cup. 

Again, St. Paul says that "whosoever shall eat this 
Bread or drink this Cup of the Lord uiiworthilv, shall 
be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.'^ And 
while he duca but say "tlie Cup of blfcjsing wbtch 
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wc 6f.e.stt" fl-ithowt apeakinfr of the communiration, 
he says of tlic IJrtaii, "'wlik-li we buak;" and pro- 
ceeds, *' We, being mniiy, are one bread and one 
body, for wo am itU jwitfikcifi of Hmt ono Itroad," 
without meiitioiiinc the ('up. And our I^rd, iu 
like manner, says absolutoly, " \\v that eateth Me, 
cvt-n he shall live by Mc." 

Many of the t}T>cs of the Holy Eucliurist, as far 
us they go, tend to the snnio oonclusion ; such 
OS tho Past-hal Lamb, thu Maritiu. the Shewbread, 
tiie sitcritices fixMn wliieh the bltxwl was |Mmr«,'d 
out, and the niinitk- of the hwvcs, whicli arc figiircs 
of tJic brwwl alone; while the water from the rtK-k, 
and the DUkkI fi-om our I.onl's side correspond to 
the Wine without the Hread. OUiers are ix-presen- 
tntions of both kinds; as Melchizedek's foist^ and 
Elijah's luiracle of the meal and oil. 

And, ftirther, it ccrtiiinly was the cnstom in the 
early Church, under circuin stances, to communicate 
in one kintl, as we Itiom from St. Cyprian, St. Wo* 
nj'sius, St. Basil, St. Jerome, and otliers. For in- 
stance, St. Cyprian 8|)eaks of the connnunion of an 
infant under Wine, and of a woman under ]lrcad; 
and St. Ambrow siwakw of hip brotluT in shipwreck 
fuldin;( the Bread in u haildkcreliief, and phicliijr it 
round his neck; and the monks and hennitJ« in the 
dcscft can hardly be sup[x>.*icd to hjiv*" l)ocn ordina- 
rily in possession oi" consex^ratcd Wine as well as 
Bread. From the foUowinjr Ix-tter of St. Basil, it aj)- 
prars that, not only thi,' m<Miks, but the whole laity 
of Kg}7it ordinarily coninuinicatttl in lirt-ad only. 
He seems to have l>oon asked by liis correspondent, 
whether in time of persecution it was lawi'ul, in the 
absence of priest, or deacon, to take the conununion 
"in our own hand" thai is, of course, the Bread ; he 
answers that it may be jtistified by the tbllowing 
IMirallel cases, in nieutioniny which he is altogether 
silent about the Cup. " It is phunly no fault," he 
8a5rH, ** for long custom afibrds instances whicli sane- 
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iaxai it* For all tlit* monks in (lie desert, where there 
is no prk'tjt, keep the ojrmiiiiiiioii tit lioiiie, aiul re- 
ceive (iwirtake) it I'ntm theiiisflv<'» (d^' iuvn'^v). In 
AWxHiidria tot), luid in Egypt, eticb of tlio laity, for 
the n)0!>t |Kirtf hits die Coininuiiion in hi?) hoiiM}^ and, 
when he will, he receives it from himself. For 
when once the priest iias ix-Iebnited the Sncrifiec 
and {riven it, he who has taken it [iiwayj n8 a whole 
together, and then ]>aii«kL'S of it duily, reiisonuWy 
ought to think that he partakes and rt-tx-ivi-i from 
him who [once] gave it."' It sIiouM he added, 
that ill the l)eginning of the Letter lie had been led' 
to speak of the communion in botli kinds, and says 
that it is "good and ]>rofitablc." 

Here wc have the usage of Pontua, Egvjtt^ Africa, 
and Milan. Spain may be added, if a late author 
is rij^lit in his view of the meaning of a Spanish 
Canon;' and Syriji, as well as Egypt, at least at a 
later date, since Xice]>horuR^ tells iis that the Ace- 
phali, having no Bi8ho|)«, kept the Bread which 
their last priests luid conseenitcd, and dispensed 
cnmibs of it every year at Easter for tJie piirposea 
of Coniinunion. 

But it may be add, that "after all it is so very 

'Ep.98. 

•Vld.Owcil. Brftcnr.«p. Agnirr.ConcHisp. t-ii. p. 676. "That 
Gk cap was not ■dmiiiuterod *t tbc «uiu.> tunc to iivt k> cluv; but 
fixitn tlw icnur of ihu £nt Caaon iu llic Aa» uf tlu- Thin! rmincil 
of Brags, which couIoduib tlit.> uution Itiat tlic ITo8t nliouk! tx- iitLH.-]KtiI 
in l}i(> c>ialic«, we have no doubt thnt ihc vino vrts» withli^Iil rmni iho 
laity. Whclber ccrtoiu pointo of iloctrinc on or arc uot ronud is 
tin Soriptnrea U no concern of iho historian ; oU thut ho liru lo do 
is religiously lo follow Mb ^diw, lu suppniss or distnisi Dothiog 
thr«lif;h partiAlity." — Ihiitham, llisi. of Spain antl Port. vol. i. p. 2(J-(. 
If piv comphmctilo cmnmuniimix la the Otiou laerely nieaits " for 
the Cup," at )es»t ibe Cnp II sptdcpji of u) a rompli^ment ; the 8iinie 
view la coutaiiml in the "eooArnuiiioa of thi> Kudiiuisl,' lu »pakvu 
of ia Su <Jcnoan'fl Life, \'iil. Lnat of tMUits, No. 9, p. 2g. 

'Nici'ph. IIi»t. xt-iii. 45. Rconuilol, hnwe^cri t«ils us of Iwu 
BiiJiopfl at [hi> limo whi^'ii tin- Kcliitfiii wm M Imgth hraliNl. Pnlr. 
Al. Jae, p. 248. Uow^vlt, tiiett had been coiwccrMud h/ priest^ 
p. 146. 

m2 
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ImzardoHs and fearful a measure actually to ■withi 
dmw from CliristianK onL'-lialforihy SatTiimfiit, that, 
in smtti of thtisc jirecwlciits., soirie direct wtirnint is 
nt*ucd to rt'coiicilc the miii(J to it. There ini^Iit 
}uivc iKiCn cireuinstanccs wliich Ic^d St. Oytmnii, or 
St. Basil, or the Apostoiieal Cliristians before them 
to curtail it, utjout whirh we know iiutliiii^'. It M 
not thefefoif wifu in ns, Ix^aiust; it was nafi! in 
them." Cijrtaiiily a warrant i* nowsAiirv; and jiist 
such a warrant is the intallibility of tnc ClmiTh. 
If we can trust her itni>Iicitly, tlicre is nothing ia 
'the stale of the evidence to form an objection to lier 
decision in this instance, and in jn-oiiortion aa we 
fiud wu can trust her docs our dithculty lessen. 
Moreover, children, not to say infants, were at one 
time admitted to the Kuc.harist, at least to the Cupj 
on wliut HUtliority art* tliL-y now excluded from Cup 
and Brea<i also? St. Au;^i9tiiie considered the usage 
to he of Apostolical orij^in ; and it ixmlituied in (he 
West down to the twelfth wutuiy; it continues in 
the Ea»t among Greeks, Russo-Grceks, and the va- 
rious Monoplivsilc Churches to this day, iitid that 
on the gronncf of its alrmwt utiiversalit}'' hi the pri- 
mitive Church.' Is it a less innovation to .suspend 
the riup, than to cut off childn*[i from Communion 
nitowctlier ? Vet we acquiesce in tlie latter depri- 
vation ^vithout a scruple. It is safer to acquiesce 
with, thnn without, an authonty; safer with the 
Ix'llef that the Church is iufalHhle, than with tlic 
iK'licf that she may err. 

4. The chief tokens extant of tlic existence of the 
Papal authority, in the first throe centuries, were 
cursorily mentioned in the Introductory Chapter. 
Here, as m other castas, the plan of the ^vork has 
obliged U8 to lay down what aftenvards we have 
to take up, and to break into parta what ought 
to be viewed aa a wliole. 

With a view, then, of furnishing another illustru- 
' Vid. Blnffh. Ant. xr. 1, § 7 ; ud FIcnry, Hist. xxri. &0, note;. 
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tion of the jieculiar logical method on wliich 1 have 
been iiisibtiijg, k-t us proceed to consider the di!*]K>- 
tuition, or lie, of the evidence which is udduuible iu 
the first live ecntupiea in behalf of the supremacy 
of the Holy See ; not, ludeed, raiuiitely going 
throuf;h it, itnd establishing it, but saying cnou'^h 
to i>oint out how the Autc-uicenc ceiitunea may be 
viewed iu the light of the Post-niecne, whereas 
IVotestiinta resolve the hitter into the dimness and 
indistinctness of the former. 

The (juestioii h this, whether there was not from 
the fii-st a certain clement at work, or in cxi»tcuc«, 
which, for some reiiaon or other, did not at onec 
show itself upon the surfcice of ecclcsiasticul affains, 
and of whicn events in the fourtli century nm the 
develitpment; and whether the evidence of its ex- 
istence and ojieration, which does occur in the 
earlier centuries, be it mucli or little, is not just 
such as ought to occur upon such an hyjwtliesi*. 

For instance, it is tfue, St. Ignatius is silent in 
his Epistles on the subject of the Pope's authority ; 
but if that authority was not, and could not be 
iu active operation tfien, such silence is not so dif- Ju^ i 
ficult to account for as the silence pf Seneca or Plui Z-^****^ 
tari'h about Chri>itiuuity itself, or of Luciau about 
the Komaii jKJuple. St. Ignatius, directed his doc- 
trine acainliiig to the need. While A|KwtIi-s were 
on earth, there was the display neither of Bisliop 
nor Pope ; their jiower had no prouiiuence, as 
being exercised by Apostles. \\\ aairse of time, «»*<*^! 

first the power of tJie Bishop displayed itself, 
and then the power of the Pope. Wlien the Apos- 
tles were taken away, Christianity did not at onco • < ^''-f 
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break into portions; yet separate localities might 
begin to bo the scene of internal dissensions, and a 
local arbiter in cttnsequencc would be wanted. Chris- 
tians at home did not yet qiuirrel with Christians 
abroad; they quarrelled at bouic among tbcmseUes. 
bt> Ignatius applied i\w. fitting remedy. TIk* Sticra- 
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■mfntnm I'niUiti* wi»!« lu-kiiowledgpd on nil liandtt; 
tile mode of fulfilling mid the incanii of securing it 
Avotild var)' with the (tccasirm ; and tlie detoniiitiation 
of it» essence, its tM?at, and its laws would be ft 
gradual consequence of a p-adnal npccHsity. 

This ia but iiatuml, and is parallel to instance* 
wliich ha]i]K-ii daily. It i» ii coimiioii otrcurrciict; fur 
n quarrel and a lawsuit to bring out tiK' wtate of the 
law, and the roost unexpected results often follow. 
St. PeU.T'>} prcpojrative would remain a nier<? lett«p, 
till the complication of ecclesittsticHl matter* Ixvaiiw 
the eau»c of ascvrtaiuiiig it. While Christians were 
"of one heart and one soul," it would 1h' suaix-mlod ; 
love dispenscBwith lawin. Christiana knew that they 
muHt live iu unity, and they were in unity; in what 
tliat unity consist^fd, how far they amid proceed, as 
it were, ui bending it, and what at length was the 
]Hjint at which it broke, was an irrelevant as well a» 
unwelcome inquiry. Itelations often live together in 
happy ignorance of their pcspectivo ri^hta and pro- 
perties, till a father or a husband dies; and then 
tliey iind themselves apainst their will in separate 
interests, and on divergent courses, and dare not 
move without legal advisers. Agiiin, the case is con- 
ceivable of a coriwration, or ah Academical body, 
going on fop centuries in the iwrfoniianee of the 
routine-business which came in its w-ay, aral pre* 
serving a good uriilerstanding between its meinlk-rx, 
with statuti-s almost a dcjid letter and noprt-cwlcnt* 
to explain them, and the rights of its various classes 
and functions undefujed, — then, suddenly tIii*own 
Iiack by the force of circumstntices ujm^i the question 
of its tbrmnl chanictera.'t a body politic, and in con* 
nequcnee developing in the relation of governors and 
governed. The regalia Petri tnight sleep, as thepower 
of a Chancellor has slept ; not m an obsolete, for they 
never hml lioen carried into efleet, but as a mysterious 
pri^Tlege, which was not understood; as an unful- 
filled [iroplicLy. For St. Ignatius to spL-3»k of I*oj>es, 
when it was a uuitter of Ui&liops, wotdd have bccti 
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like acnding an army to arrest a housebreaker. The 
Bishop's power indeed was from God. and tht^ Pope's 
could be uo more; he was our Lord's repithstuta- 
tive, and hud u sacramental office: but I am speak- 
ing, not of itrt intrinsic sanctity, but ol' its duties. 

\Vhen the Cliiirch, thfii. wh.s thnjwii u|»oii her owu 
resources, first local distil rbancea gave exerciso to 
Bishops, and next ceumenicul dUturbuuces j^ve exer- 
cise to Po|ies; and whether ooinmuntim with thePu[io 
wasncce&sarv forCathoHcity would not aiid could not 
be debuted till a stispensiou ot' that coiniuunion hml 
actually occurred. It is not a gi-eater difficulty that 
St. Ijniatius docs not write to the Asian Gn.*eks about 
IVjjes, than tJiat St. Paul does not wTite to the Co- 
rinthians about Bishops. And it is a less difficulty 
that tlie PiiiMil siipivniacy wus not fomudly acknow- 
Iedji:«d in the second century, tliaii tluit there was 
no fonuiil ac'knowkHlfnuent of the doctrine of the 
IlolyTi-initv till tlie fourth. No doctrine is de&ncd 
till It is \'iomtfd. 

And, in like inamier, it was natural for Christians 
to direct their course in matters of doctrine by the 
guidance of mere floating, and, as it were, endemic 
tradition, while it was insih and strong ; but in pro- 
jxirtion its it laii^iished, or was broken iu juirtieular 
phices, did it K-itJiue UL-cessiirj' to full bsick upon its 
special homes, first (ho Apostolic Sees, and then the 
Shic of St. Peter. 

Moreover, an iiitematioiial bond luid u common 
authority could not be consolidated, were it ever »o 
certainly pi"ovidc<l, wliile persecutions lasted. If the 
ImperiiU Power checktnl the development of Coun- 
cils, it allied also for keeping back tlie power of the 
Pajjacy. The Creed, the Oman, in like manner, Iwth 
remained undefined. Tlie Cretsl, the Canon, the Pa- 
pacy, Ecumenical Councils, all be;;un to form, as soon 
as the Empire relaxed it« tynunious oppression of llie 
Church. And as it was natural thac her monarchical 
jKjwer should display it*elf when the Eminre became 
Christian, so wjis it natural ahwj that further develop- 
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memtaof tlmt, powi-r sfunild take ptaco when thnt Em- 
pire foil. Moreover, when tin- power olthe Holy See 
began to exert itself, disturbunce and collision would 
1«* l.hi.' necessary (ifniMKiueiiec. Of the Temple of 
Solomon, it was said lliat " neither hammer, nor uxe, 
noranytool of iron was heard in the house, while it 
waa in building." This la a type of the Chureh 
alxnre; it was otbepwise with the Church below, 
whether in the instance of Popes op Apostles. Jn 
either cose, u new power had to be defined ; a» St. Paul 
had to plead, nay, to strive for bis AjKistolic autho- 
rity, antl cnjointrd St. Timothy, as Bishop of Epheaus, 
to let no inan despise him : so Popes too have not 
tlierefore Iwen ambit ions I>eeause they did not estab- 
lish ihoir authority without a struggle. It was 
natural that Polycrates should oppose St. Victor; and 
tmtund too thitt St. Cyprian should both cxtul the 
Sec of St. Peter, yet resist it when he thought it 
went beyond its provlneo. And at a liitcT diiy it 
was natural that Lmperors should rise In indignation 
ugninst it; ami natural, on the other hand, ihat it 
should tjike hiprher ground with a younper power 
than it had taken with an elder and time-honoured. 

We may follow Harrow here without reluctance, 
except in his imputation of motives. 

" In the first times,", he says, " while the Em- 
perors \vere pagans, their [the I'opes'] pretences 
were suited to their condition, and could not soar 
high; they were not then ao mad as to protend to 
any tt-mjxjnil |K)wer, and a pittance of spiritual 
cmineucy did content them." 

Again: "The wfate of the most primitive Church 
did not well admit such an universal sovereignty. 
For thiit did eousist of small bodies incoherently 
situated, and scattered alxjut in very distant places, 
and consetjuently unfit to be modelled iuUi one 
political society, or to be go\"crned by one 'hca<l 
esiwcially considering their condition under pei-^ 
secution and [wverty. Wliat convcnieiit ivaort for 
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direction oniustice could a few diatressccl Christians 
in K^'pt, Ethiopia, Partliia, India, Mesopotiiinia, 
Syria, Annenia, Cappadocio, and other pans, have 
to Romel" 

Again : "^^^le^ea8 no point avowed by Christians 
could be 80 apt t<i raise offence and Jealousy in 
pagans against our religion as this, which scttoth 
up u power of so vast extent and huge influence; 
whereas no novelty could be more surprising or 
st«i"tUng than tlie creation of an miiversal empire 
over the consciences and religious practices of men; 
whereas also this doctrine could not be but very con- 
spicuous and glaring in ordinary practice, it is pro- 
digious that ail ptt^ns should not loudly exclaim 
against it," that is if it had then been in operation. 

iVnd again: "It i.s most prodigious that^ in the 
disputes managed by the Fathers against heretics, 
the Gnostics, Vulentiuians, &c., tliey should not, 
even in the first place, allef:;e and urge the Rentt-nco 
of the universal pastor and judge, as a inost evident- 
ly conclusive argument, as the most cjlicacious and 
con»ix;ndiou8 method of convincing and silencing 
them." 

Once more : *' Even Popes therasdves have shifted 
their pretences, and varied in style, according to the 
different circumstances of time, and their variety of 
humours, designs, interests. In time of prosperity, 
and upon advantage, when they miglit safely do it, 
the Pope almost would talk liij^h and assume much 
to himself; but when they were low, or stood In 
fear of powerful contradiction, even tlie Iwldest 
Popes would 8|K-iik subinissly or mtNjenilely."' 

On the whole, supposing the power to be divinely 
bestowed, yet in the first mstauee more or less dor- 
mant, a history could not be traeed out moi-u 
probable., more snitatjle to that hyjxitliesis, than the 
actual course of the controversy which took place 
age after age upon the Pai>al Supitnuicy. 

' IVpe'» ^iiproin. cd. 1836, pp. 26. 27. 157. 171. 222. 
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It will be Aiiitl tliiit all thU ii* a theory. Certainty 
it. is: it U a tht-ory la at^ount for tatts aa they lie 
in the liistopy, to account for so much being told 
us about tho Pujial mitliorlty in oarly tiinfs, iiikI 
not more ; a theory to reconcile which is, and what- i^ 
not recorded about it; and, which is the principal 
point, a theury to oonm-ct. the words and acts of 
the Ajitc-nicciie Church with that antecedent pro- 
babili^ of a raonnrchical ]>riiici|)]e in the Bivine 
Scheme, and that actiml exemplification of it in the 
fotirtih ccntnrv, which fonnA their prcsuiiii>tive iTitcr- 
prctiitlon. All depends on the atren-^-h of that 
presumption. SupiKwinj* tlierc be otherwise good 
i-oHson tor ftaving tii:it: the Papal SujirtMiuifV is psirt 
of ChriBtianity, there i« nothing in the early hiMt<>ry 
of the Church to contradict it. 

It follows to inquiit in what this presumption 
consistaV It has, as 1 have said, two jwirts, the an- 
tetx'deiit probability of the Po]M)dou>, and tho actual 
state of tlie Fiwt-nicfcno Church. The foruier of 
these reasons has unavoidably Ik-cu touched upon 
in what hiut preceded. It is the aK'^olute need of a 
monai-cliical power in the Chureb which is our 
groiind for anticipating it. Bhickstoiie bus expn'sa- 
ed the principle in a «entence, (pioted in iin ejirlier 
paM, aa it relates to kingly power. A political 
oouy cannot exist without government, and the 
larger is tlic body the more concontmtcd nuist 
y^jtho government bo. If the whole of (^hriBtendom 
^ ,^'Zi* t» ft"*"! one Kingdom, one head is essential; 
ait least this is the exjierience of eighteen hun- 
drctl years. As the Church grew into fonn, so did 
the power of the Pojic dcvelopo; and wherovor the 
Pope ha-s been reuouncetl, decay and divition have 
been the eonsequence. We know of no other way of 
preserving the SiWfamentuiii L'nitntix, but a centre of 
unity. The N'e*f4»nans have hail their "Catlii)licii»;" 
tlie Lutherans of Pnissia have their gem-rnl super- 
iutcudaut; cveii th<j iiidependents, I believe, huyc^ 
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had un over3i?er in their MisMons. The English 
Church attbrds an obi^crrahlc illustration of this 
doctrine. As her proepecU have owntd, aiid her 
communion estfiKliHl, tin* S«? of Caiitci-htiry haa 
bucoinc the natural centre of her operations. It 
haa at the present time jurisdiction iu the Me- 
diterranean, at Jenisaiem, in Hlndo«(an, in North 
America^ at the Antipodes. It has been the or^;an 
of comminiieHtion, wlien a Prime Minister would 
force the CIiuitIi to a re-di.*trilmtion of her pniiwr* 
ty, or a Pnitestajit Sovemgii would Iiring lier into 
friendly relations with his owi> commimion. Eyes 
have t>een lifted up thither ui times of [lerplexity; 
tliithcr have addrci^ses been directi;^} ai:id depu^- 
tions sent. Thence ixsue the legal decisions, or the 
declurationa in Parliament, or the letters, or tho 
private inteipjsitions, which sha[)C the fortunes of 
the Church, and arc the mo^ins influence within 
her separate dioeews. It must be so; no Church 
can Jo without its l*ope. We see before our eyes 
the centrarwiu;]f process by which the Soe of St. 
Pet*-r U-came the 8oveix-i;:ii Head of Chritttendtmi. 

Jf such be the nntuiv of tlic case, it is impossdilc, 
if we may so speak reverently^ that un Infinite Wis- 
dom, wmeh sees the end from the lKij!;iiiniiij.', in 
decreeing the ri8.e of an univeiftal Empire, iibould 
not have decreed the dcTclo]micnt of a ruler. 

To this must bp Bd<ied the gf;neral probability, 
which has been shown in the foregx>iJi? Chaptei', that 
all true developments of doctrine and usage which 
have been pemiitted, and this in the number, have 
been divinely approved; and. again, the pruljnbiHty 
in particular in favour of the existence, in some 
quarter, of an inMlible autliorit)' in matters of 
faith. 

And, on the other hand, as the counterpart of these 
anticipations, we are met by certain lumounccmcnts 
in Scripture, more or less obscure and needing a 
comment, and i:laimcd by the Papal See as liav- 
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iiijr tWir fulfilment in itst'lf. Sucli npe the words, 
"Thou art IVter, uiul iijimi this njck 1 wiQ build 
My Church; and the giites of hell shall not prevail 
agiiinst it, and I will give unto Thee tlie Keys <»t' 
the Kiiifidom of Heiiven." Afi^in : " Feed .My lambs, 
feed My sheep." And "Satan hath desired to have 
you; 1 have prayed for thee, and when tliou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren." Such, too, 
are various otlier indications of the Divine purpose 
aa regards St. l*cter, too weak in themselves to be 
insisted on separately, but not mthout a continna- 
torj' power; such lis his new name, his widking on 
the sea, his miniculoui^ draught uf fishes ou two 
oecasions, our laird's pivaching out of his boat, and 
His apiK'Aring first to him after His resurrection. 

It should be observetl, moreover, that u similar 
pnnnisP was made by the patriareh Jacob to Juduli : 
'*Thou art he whom thy onethren nhull praise: tlie 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah till Shiloh come ;" 
yet it i^-as not fulfilled for periiaps eight hundred 
years, during which long period wc hear little or 
nothing of the tribe deseended from him. In like 
manner, "On this roek 1 will build My Church," 
"I give unto thee the Keys," "heed My sheep," are, 
nut pivcept-H mendy, hut im«ilu'cic« and promises, 
promises to be avcomplisued by Him who made 
them, propheeies to be interpreted by the event, — 
by the hlstt)ry, tliat is, of the fourth and fifth oen- 
tiiries, though they had a partial fulfilment even 
in the preceding period, and q still more noble 
development in the middle ages. 

For instance, we liavo seen in an earlier Chapter 
that St. Cyprian allows to the Itoman See the name 
of the CaUtedra Petri; and even llrmiiian is a wit- 
ness that the Sec of iCoine claimed it. Now in the 
fourth and fifth centuries this title and its togicid 
results Uecimie prominent. Thus, St. Julius, who 
was lVi|ie- during die [x.'rseeutioii of St. Athanasius 
(a.d, 'il^), i*ciiionst rated by letter with the £usv- 
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bian party for " proceeduij^ on theii- owii autbo 
rity as tlify jilwiswl," ami lht*nj as he says, "tie- 
siruig to obtain our coiicuireiice in their (leti- 
sioiis, tliough we never condemned him. Not 80 
have the constitutiona of I*aul, not so have the 
tniditions of the Fathers directed; lliis is Rnother 
fonn of j»rot'edure, a novel practice. . . For what we 
haw nfeived from the blessed A|)ostl« Peter, that I 
signify to yu« ; and I sJiuidd not have written this, 
as deeming that these thiii^ are manifest unto all 
men, had not these iiroccedings so distiu'bed us."' 
St. Athaniusiiis, by preser\'inff this protest^ has given 
it his sanction. Moreover, it h alluded to by So- 
crates; and his account of it has the more force, 
because be happens to be incorrect in the details, and 
therefore did not borrow it from St. Athuuasius: — 
"Julius wrote back," he says, "that they acted 
a^faiiLft tJie Canons, because they bad not called hiiu 
to a Council, the Kcclesiastical Canon commanding 
that tlie Churches ought not io make Canons beside 
the will of the Bishop of Romc."^ And Sozomen : 
"It was sacerdotal law, to declare invalid wliat- 
ever was transacted beside the will of the Blsliop of 
the Itomans."' On the other hand, tlie heretics them- 
selves, whom St. Julius withstands, arc obligtd to 
acknowledge that liomc was "the School of the 
Apostles and the Metropolis of orthodoxy from the 
beginning;" and two of their leaders, {West^irn 
Bishops,) some years afterwanls recanted their he- 
resy before the Pope in terms of humble confession. 
Another Po[x-, St. Damasus, in his letter addressed 
to the Easteni Biehops against Apollinaris (a. d. 
382), calls those Bishops his sons. "In that your 
charity pays the due reverence to the Apostolical 
Sec, ye profit the most yourselves, uiofst nonoured 
sons. For if, placed as we are in that Holy Church, 
in which the Holy Aijostle sat and taught, how it 
be<;oniefli us to diix-ct the helm to which we have 

' Atbfto. IIUl. Tr«rt». Oatf. tr. p 56. »Ufel. ii. 17. >ntsl,ilL10, 
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Bucficwiwi, we nevertheless conteas our8el\'e8 unequal 
to thai honour ; yet do we therefore study as we may, 
if so be we iniiy be iible U> attain to the glory of his 
blesspdnesA."' " I apeak," says St, rlerome to the 
same St, Damasus, "with the successor of" the fisher- 
man and tlie disciple of the Cross. I, following no 
one as my chief but Christ, ara associated in com- 
munion with thy blessodnoss, tJiat is, with the See 
of Peter. I know that on that rock the Cliurch is 
built. ^MiosocviT shall eat the Lamb outoiile this 
Houeo is profane; if a man be not in the Ark of 
Noe, he sliiiU perish when the flood comes ui its 
power."^ St. liai-il entreats St. Damii^iis to send 
persons to arbitrate between thu Churclies of Asia 
Minor, or at least to make a report on the authors 
of tlieir troubles, and the party with which the Pone 
should hold comraimion. "We are in no ^nse asK- 
ing anything now," he proceeds, "but what was 
cii8toinar\f with blessed and rpligioua men of former 
times, mid f-sjiecially with yourself. For we know, 
hy tradition of our fathers of whom we have in- 
quired, and from the information of wTitinfis atill 
preserved among us, that Dionysius, that most 
blessed Jlisho]), while he «*as eminent among you 
for ortliodoxy and other \'irtnea, sent letters of visi- 
tation to our tJhurch of Cieanrea, and oi' eonsoUtion 
to our fathers, with ransomers of our bretliren trom 
captivity." In like iminner, Ambrosiaster, a Pelagian 
in his doctrine, which i;^ not to the pur|Kise, H{)ealcit 
of the "Church being God's honso, whose ndej- at 
this time is Damasus."^ 

" We bear," says St, SLriciiis, another Pope, (a.d. 
385,) "the burden of all who are laden ; yea, rather 
the blossetl Apostle Peter bcareth them m us, who, 
as we Inist, in all things protects and defends us the 
heirs of his government."^ And he in turn is con- 
firmed by &t. Optatus. " Vou cannot deny your 

' Tlieocl. Hiet. v. 10. » Coualiuit, Kiiji. Pimi. p. 546. 

* In 1 Tim. iii. 14. 15. * C«o»Uiil, p. 624. 
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knowk■dg<^^" says the latter to Panncnian, the Dona- 
tist, "that, in the city Rome, on I'oter first hath an 
Episcopal Sc'o boL'ii eunterrwl, in which PeU-rsat, ttiu 
lieiid oi all thi- Apostlt's, ... in which one Soo unity 
miglit Ix; prcs<-rv(j<l by all, l*«t tlif other Apostka 
should support their n-MK-ctivi^ Sew; bi ortltr tliat 
he mi^ht be at once a schismatic and a ainncr, who 
against that one St* (siniptl/tsvm) plaeod a second. 
Therefore that one See (imiaim)^ which is the first 
of the Church's prcrngatives. l'et*r fillwl first; to 
whom suoceeded liinus; to Linus, Olemcnt ; to Cle- 
ment, &c., &c. . , to Damasus, Siricius, who at this 
day ia aiwodatcd iivith tis, (ftocitijij together with 
whom the wliole world is in acoonlance with us, in 
the one bond of coramutuon, by the intercourse of 
letters of pciice."^ 

Another l*ope : " Dilij;r-!itly and con^iously do ye 
consult the araina of the Apostolical dignity," says 
St. Innocent to the Council of Mile\-i8 (a.d. 417), 
"the dignity uf him on whom, beside those things 
which arc without, falls the care of all the Churches; 
following the form of the ancient rule, which you 
know, as well as I, has been ])resei'vod always by 
tlie whole world."* Here the Po]»e ftp|)eals, as it 
were, to tlie Hule of Vincentiu-^j wliile St. Aiigus* 
tine bears witness that he did not outstep his prero- 
gative, for, gi\'in^ an account of thi.s and another 
letter, he says, " He [the Pope] answered us as to 
all these matters as it was religious and becoming 
in the Bishop of the Apostolic See."^ 

Another Pope : " We have cspeciid anxiety about 
all ix^rfions," says St. Celcstinc (a.d. 425), to the 
lllyriau Bishops, "on whom, xn tiie holy A|>ost.Ie 
Peter, Christ eoufvm^d the nocesisity of making all 
persons our concern, when He gave him the Keys 
of opening and shutting." St. Pnisiwjr, his contem- 
ponin,-, confirms him, when he calls Kowie *' the scat 
of PctCT, wliicli, being made to the world the head 
■ iL 8. ' Cvustaiil, pp. 896, 10G4. > Kix \^(i, 2. 
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(A [Niatonil hotiotir. ixHiaesMmby rdigion what it dcptt 
not poM^«t In' arms;" and Vincent of Lcrim, when 
hti ladln tht Popt' "tbt bead of the whole world-"* 

Aiifrtlif-r I^ojie: "BlcMed Peter," «r» St. Leo, 
^A.!). i^i\ikv.) *'hath not dewrted the helm of the 
Oiun-h whieli Ue. had aaeumed. . . Hi« [xiwcr Uvea 
rind liiK aiithoritv i** pre-t-miticnt in his See."* 
" 'I'hHt itumoviathlvuvm, whii;h, frotii the Rock 
Chrijtt, lie, wlien matUi a rock, received, has been 
cfHiirriuiiiciitcd ulw) to hi.<t heini."* And as St. 
AlhanawiiiH hihI ihp I-luscbians, by their coiitcm- 
[Mititry t<:Ati monies, confinn .St. Julius; and St. 
Jifmine, St, IJuiti), mid AnibroMiuHtcr, St, Daiiuisus; 
itiiii St. OptiitUA, St. Siricius; and St. Augustine, St. 
luiioecnt; und St. PruwptT imd Vincent, St. Celt** 
tlnr; no (Id St. l*cf/-r Clirj-sobg^un, and the Council 
of Chidfcduii confinn St. Leo. " Blessed Peter," 
Wiys Chrj'soIotruH, "wlio lives und presides in his 
nwii Mi<i', NtiptiliuM tnitli of liiith t^i those who ^eek 
it."* And the llxmimnk'nl Council of Clmlcedon, 
iid<!nN*ing St. Leo reapci-ting lHoscnrusi, Bi»hop of 
Ali'xiindria : *'H<r i-xtundrt \i\n mmhiirss bvon a;E^inst 
him to whom tho ouatody of the vineyard has been 
comniit.Icd by thi- Savmnr, tlmt ih, agninsit thy 
AiKiMtoliad lioliiiesa."'^ But the instance of St. Lw 
will occur u^in in n later Chapter. 

The uct« of the fourth ci;ntury »\}ca\si as strongly 
as it* words. We nniy couwnt ourselves here with 
HarrowV luhniiwions: — 

'*Thc I*o|H''» (Mwvr," liL' (Mtys, "wa« much ninpli- 
t\n\ hv the inijiortunilv of [K<rsoiis condemned or 
extinilt'd from their placcM, whether upou just oc- 
ct^untA. or wnin^ully, an<i by faction ; for they, 
findiuji! no other nioiv hopeful phice of refuge 
and iwlri'iiA, did often Hppiv to liim: for what 
will not nu'n dtv whither wiU not they go in 
stniita? ThuA did Murviou go to Rome, and sue 

' D« bmt. S. ODUnoa. 41. * :kTm. IV NauL SL A. 

• IbhL r. 4, * l&a. »d KWfrh. fiu. 

* l^wea HatO. l il {k. 656.' 
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for fidmiai^ioii to communion tlicre. So Fortu- 
natus and Feliciasimus in St. Cyprian, being con- 
demned in Afrio, did fly to Home for shelter; of 
which absurdity St. Cyprian doth so complam. So 
likewise Martianus ana ItasUidGs in St. Cj'prian, 
being outed of their Sees for having lapsed fi-oin 
the Christian profession, did fly to Stephen for 
succour, to be restored. So Maximus, the CjTiic, 
went to Rome, to get a confirmation of his election 
at Constantinople. So Marccllus, being rejected 
for heterodoxy, went tiiitlier t<) get attestation to 
his orthodoxy, of which St. Basil eomplaineth. So 
Apiariu^ being condemned in Afric for his crimes, 
did appeal to Kome. And, on the other side, Atha- 
nusius being with great partiality tNDndemiietl by 
tlie S^iiod of Tyrej l^aulus and otiier IhsIiojw Ix'ing 
extruded from their sees for orthodoxy; St. Chry- 
aoAtom being condemned and expelled by Tlieophi- 
lus und his complices; Fiaviunus being deposed by 
Dioacorus and the Ephcsine sjiiod ; Tbeoiloret 
being condemned by tlie same, did cry out for 
help to Rome. Chelidomus, Bishop of Besanjon, 
being deposed by Hilarius of Aries for urimce, did 
fly to Pope Leo/' 

jVgain : " Our adversaries do oppose some in- 
stances of pojxis meddling in the constitution of 
bishops; as, Pope Leu l. stiith, that Anatolius did 
'by tlic favour of his assent obtain the bishopric 
of Constantinople.' The same pope is alleged 
as having confirmed Maximus o^f Antioeh. Tlte 
same^loth write to tlie Bishop of Thesaalonica, his 
vicar, that he should * confirm the elections of 
bishops by his authority.' He also confirmed Do- 
natua, an African bishop : — *We will that Donatus 

E reside over tJie lord's flock, upon condition that 
e remember to send us an account of his feith.* . . 
Pope Damasus did confinn the ordination of Peter 
Alexandri nns." 

And again: "Tht* Poiks indccil in the fourth 
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century began to practise a fine trick, vcrj' service- 
able to the enlargement of their power ; wliich was 
to confer on certain bishops, iis occasion served, 
or for continTiancCj the title of their vicju- or lieu- 
tenant, thereby ]»ret*inding to impart authority to 
them : whereby they vere emibled for ]M.'rfonn- 
ancc of divers iliinffs, which othenvist* by their own 
episcojMil or nietropolitical jx>wer they could not 
perform. Jiy which device they did engage such 
bisliupa to such a dependence on them, whereby 
they did promote tlic papal authority in provint-es, 
to the oppression of the ancient rights and libertiea 
of bisJKipB and sjtio*Ls, doing what tlipy pleased under 
prc;tcnce of this vast jwwer communicated to them; 
and for fear of being displaced, or out of affection 
to their favourer, doing what might aen'e to ad- 
vance the papacy. Thus did l*<»pe Celestinc con- 
stitute Cyril in his room. Pope Leo appointed 
Anatolius of Con^ttantinoplc; Pope Felix, Acnciua 
of Constant inuplc .... lope Simplicius to Zcno, 
Bisliop of Seville : *We thought it convenient that 
you should be held up bj' the vicariat authority of 
our see.' So did Siricius and his successors con- 
stitute the bishops of Thcssfdonica to be their 
vicAm in the dioi"«sc of Illyricum, whcrtnn being 
then a member of the wcatem empire they liad 
caught a special jurisdiction; U) wtiich Pope Leo 
did refer in those words, which sometimes are 
iin|M;rtinentlyaJlpged with reference to all bishops, 
hut concern only AnastoRius* Bishop of Thessalonica; 
' We have entrusted thj' charity to be in our Stead ; 
so that thou art called into part of the solicitude, 
not into plenitude of the authority.' So did Pope 
Zosimua Destow a like pretence of vicarious power 
upon the Bishop of Aries, which city was the seat of 
the temporal cxan:h in Gaul."' 

More ample testiraony for tlie Papal Supremacy 
is scarcely necessary than what is contained in 

' Biimnr tut llio SuprMnacy, c«L 1886, pp. 2C3, 331. 394. 
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thcso passages : tho simple qiipjjtion is, wliethcr the 
clear ii}iht of the ftHirth ana fifth centuries may lie 
fiiirly t^ilcen to illuminate the dim notices of the 
preceding. 
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Bacon is celebrateil for destroying tlie credit of a, 
method of reasoning much resembling tJiiit. which it 
has hecn the object of tJiis (!^hapter to recomtneiid. 
" lie who is not pi-actised in doubting," he say«, '* but 
forward in iiAserting and laying down such princi- 
ples as he takes to be approved, granted, and niani- 
test, and, according to the established truth thereof, 
receives or rejects everything, as squaring with or 
proving contrary to them, is only fitted to mix and 
confound things with words, reason witJi oiadneas, 
aud tlie world ■with fable and fiction, but not to 
interpret the works of nature." ' But he was aiming 
at the application of these modes of reiisoning to 
what shoiUd be strict investigation, and tliat in the 
province of physica; and tliis he might well censure, 
without attempting, what is impossiiile, to btinitjli 
ihem from history, etJiies, and relimoh. Physitwl 
facts are present; they are submitted to tiie wnses, 
and the senses may be satisfactorily teste*!, cor- 
rected, and verified. To trust to anjthiog but sense 
in a mutter of sense is irmtioiud; why are the sense* 
given us but to su|K-rAede less certain, less imme- 
diate informants? We have reoourse to reason or 
authority to determine facts, when the senses foil 
us; but with tlic senses we begin. We deduce, we 
form inductions, we abstract, we theorize from facts ; 
we do not l>egin "with surmise and conjecture, much 
leas do we l(x>k to the tradition of past ages, or 
■ Aplior. 5, re\. It. p. xi. ed. 1815. 
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the decree of foreign teat-liurs, to determine mntters 
wliicli are in our Uiitids mul uiidor our eyus. 

But it is otlierwi*o with history, the factstof wliich 
art- not present ; it ia othermse with ethics, in which 
phenomena are more subtle, closer, and more per- 
sonal to individuals than other facts, and nolrefer- 
rible to any common standard by which all men can 
decide upon them. In such sciences, we cannot rest 
upon mere facts, if we wouhl, because ive have not 
got them. Wc must do our best with what is privcn 
U8, and look about for aid from any quarter; and in 
such circumstances the opinions of others, the tra- 
ditions of aj^es, tlie prescrnptions of authoritv. ante- 
cedent auguries, analoffiett, parallel cases, these and 
tficTike, not indeed taken at random, but, like the 
evidence from the senses, sifted and scrutinized, 
obviously Ixjcomo of great importance. 

And, further, if we proceed on t)ie hyjwtliesis that 
a merciful Providence has supplied us with means 
of gaining such truth as concerns us, in diften-nt 
Bubject-matters, though with different instruments, 
then the simple question is, what those iristrumcnti* 
are which arc proper to a particular case. If they 
are of the appointment oi a Divine Prct^ctor, wc 
may be Sure that they ■will lead to the truth, what- 
ever they are. The less exact methods of reasoning 
may do His "work as well as the more perfect, if He 
blesses them. He may bless antecedent probabili- 
ties in ethical inquiries, who blesses exiwriment and 
induction in the art of medicine. 

And if it is reasonable to consider inc-dicine, or 
architecture, or engineering, In a certwin sense, divine 
ttits, as Iwing dl\inely oiflained means of our re- 
ceiving divine benefits, much more may ethics be 
called divine; while an to religion, it directly pro- 
fesses to bt" the method of recommending ourselvc-s 
to Him and learning His will. If then it Ix: His 
oracious puq^jse that we should learn it, the means 
He gives for learning it, be they promising ur not 
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to human eyes, arc sufficient because they arc IHs. 
And what tlicy ai*c at this particular time, op to this 
person, depends on His disposition. lie may have 
unposcd simple prayer and obedience on some men 
as tliu iristrunw*tit of tJit-ir attiiiniiig to the myste- 
ries and precepts of Christianity, He may lead 
others through the written word, at least for some 
stfljiL-s of their course; and if tlie foniml basin on 
which Hu ha-s rt-slcil His revelations Ik-., as it is, of 
an historical and philosophical character, then antc- 
(*tlent probahilitier*, subsequently coiTolKiniti**! by 
fact*, will bo sufficietit, as in tlic puruUd ease of other 
history, to bring us safely to the matter, or at least 
to the organ, of those rex'elations. ^ 

Moreover, in subjects which b<*iong ia moral proof, 
such, I mean, as history, antiquities, political science, 
ethics, metaphysics, and theology, which are pre- 
eminently such, and espteeially in thwjhtgy and 
ethics, antecedent proliability may have a real weight 
and cogency whicn it cannot have in experimental 
science ; and a mature politician or divine may have 
a power of reaching matters of fact in consequence 
of his i>cculiar habits of mind, which is never given 
in the siime degree to physical inquirers, who, fop 
the purposes of this particular pursuit, are vcir 
much on a level. Ana tliis last remark at least is 
confirmed by Lord Bacon, who confesses " Our 
method of discovering the sciences does not much 
depend, uiron suVrtlety and strength of genius, l«it 
lies level to almost every capacity and understAnd- 
ing;"' thougli surely sciences there arc, in which 
genius is everything, and rules all but nothing. 

It vn]\ be a great mistake then to suppose that, 
because this eminent philosopher condeiunwl pre- 
sumption *nd prescription in inquiries into facts 
which are external to us, present with us, and com* 
mon to us all, therefore authority, tradition, verisi- 
militude, analogj', and the like, are mere " idols of 
■ Nur. Org. I 2, § 2C, vol. iv. p. SO. 
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the deii" or "of the theiitnj" in liistory or Ptliics. 
Heix! WL- uiiiy o|)]X)se to hint un atitiior in bis own 
line- as grtuil as he is: "Experience," says Bncon, 
" is by fur the best demonstration, pro^^ded it dwell 
ill the espviTinent ; for the tninst'erring of it to 
other things judged alike is verj' fallacious, unleaa 
done with great exactiiPJia and re^fularity." ' But 
Niebuhr takes the contrary side : "Instances are not 
arguments," he pwits, when investigating an ob- 
scure question of Koman liiston,', — "instances are 
not ai'gninents, but in history are scarcely of less 
force ; above all, where the parallel tbey cxliibit is 
in the pro^sfresaive development of institutions."* 
Httfc this sagacious ■vn'itcr reci^gnises the true prin- 
ciple of histoiical logic, while he cxcmpUties it. 

1. Kor is this all; it is remarkuble that not even 
in physics can real Junius submit to the triinunels 
of that Novum Organum of investigation, which, a» 
liacon truly says, is so iiii|(ortJint, so newssary, in 
the Ciisc of the many. "Sir Isaac Newton," snys 
Bacon's editor, "uiipuurs to have had u vui^' extra- 
onlirairj' niethoil ol making disc<iven(;s; but as that 
great philosupher did imt think pnijier to reveal it, 
pliiloHophers of ail inl'ei'ior rank can only guess at 
it, aaid admire what tliey do not fully underatand. 
"Where the buaiiicss of investigation depended ujwn 
experiments, as particularly in liis excellent iiujuirics 
about light, he seems first (r* have imagini'd in ktit 
mind how tiungs tcere, and afterwords contrived his 
exix^runents on purpose to show tchctker tJww. things 
teere as lie had preconceived them or not ; and accord- 
ijig to the information thus obtained, whether from 
his own experiniRnts and obsor\-ationB, or those of 
other!*, he altered and improved his notions. . . . 
At other times this grait philosopher observed the 
stricter laws of induction. ... So that he seems to 
have used all sorts of methods by turns."' 

'Nor. Org. 5 70. p. *4. 'IIU. ofKomf, voI.I. p. a40, i;d. 1S2«. 
'Vol. V. p. SI 9. 
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S. N«y, it is remarkable 
009^ of profane leariiin<;, wlio often fthow ao ^rc'jil a 
contempt for tlio use oi" anttrcedent proceswss of i-ca- 
soTiiiig in religious inquiries, do nut scrupLu to upply 
tlieir owrn condusioiis in sc'iL-nce or Justory hs a pre- 
sumptivc inttTpivtatiun of the matter of revelation. 
The inspired Iiistorits, and tlie doctrines of the 
Church, arc often analyzed on principles, ond sub- 
jected to systems, totjilly alien from ?>cripture and 
tlieology. Some theory of poUticB, antiquities, lan- 
guage, or geology is forcibly imposed upon the fiicts 
of religion, whether thoRC fects are disposed to ad- 
mit it or not. Thus M. Dupuis turned Christianity 
into a form of Mithraiam. Thus Heeren speaks of 
Samuel's "seheme of making the office of Judge he- 
reditaiy in his onTi family," and ''his ci-afty policy 
in the election which he could not impede," and de- 
scribes Solomon's reign as "the brilliant govermnent 
of A despot from the interior of his seraglio;" by a 
process Bimilar to that by which men of narrow minds 
impute their own motives to another, to account for 
his actions. 

This, however, is but the abuse of a legitimate 
method, which must not be condemned merely bc- 
wiuse, like other instruments, its success or failure 
dujwiids upon the hand which applies it. It is of 
universal use in scientific and literary research, and, 
wliethcr it ends in a true or (hlse conclusion, Uie 
prorcss is ever the same. And this is tlie point on 
which I am here insisting, that it is no peculiarity 
of Catholic aod orthodox reasoning, but is equally 
found in infidel and heretical, and in history or ethics 
as well as in theology. 

3. For instance: if it be an assumption to inter- 
pret every passage of a primitive author which I>eara 
upon doctrme or ritual by the theology of a later 
age, it surely is an assumption also to argue, if Ilia 
8tat«ment is incomplete, that he held no more than 
he happened to say, or if it is the most ancient 
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tc*tim<»iy now t-xtiint, tlmt no one lu-lil the saine 
before him. The foniier is tlie tisamnption of'thoso 
who hold that tlio development* of Christian doc- 
trine are fmtlrftil; the latter of those who consider 
that the existing creed \» the accidental result of 
various natural causes and hutnan elements. iSuch 
is the csaumption which runs tliroirgh Gicseler's most 
«ble »nd useful Text-bixjk of Ecckwiabtifiil I listory, 
and whicli gives to his analysis a reckless and arm- 
tnir^' tone Huch as cannot be surpassed by tlie most 
rk)<^raatical Schoolman. 

f take the fii-st specimen which occurs : — lie men- 
tions the author oi' the Pastor as niL Apostolical 
Father, ' adding in the note that the work itself elaima 
to be l^Titten by Hermas, the di8ci])le of St. Paul, 
that it is quoted by St. lrena;uH as "Scri|)ture," and 
that it i» often cited by St. Clement and othersi 
moreover, that, though othei'a have given it to Her- 
nias, brother of Pone PiuB, " this is only conjec- 
ture." Thus he begins : however, some ]>ages later 
it i.s assumed to be a " spurious writing" of tJie second 
century;^ one of those which taught Chillaam, a« did 
all the other spurious wTitings of the period. Next, 
on these spurious «-ritings he groundH the assertion 
" that no one can hesitate to consider Chiliasin uni- 
versal" in that age; and he corroborates this con- 
cluBJon by the hypothesis that " such notions aa 
it oftercd wqyc not unnecessary to animate men to 
suffer for Christianity." He then traces the doctrine 
to the Apocalypse, and alludes to several Greek 
Fathers, St. Justin, and St. Iremeus, who held it. 
Then, with this doctrine, which he represents as uni- 
versal, he coinicets the l>elicf that till the inillcnniuni 
"the aouU of the dead were to be kept in the world 
below," referring in the note (that is, in prottf of 
what he considers a Catholic doctrine of the seco?id 
cenlin-y) to passages writt<'n by TLTtullian when a 
Montanist in the beginning of the third. Lastly, he 
observes that " Uie fancied enjojiuents of" this Ca- 

' Engl. (r. vol. 1, n>. 67, 6tf. * rj.. S3, IW. 
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tholic I^lillenniiun, which were to animate the mar- 
tyrs, "were in a high degree sensual and earthly." 

Ih like manner, he implies that a certain Unitarian 
doctrine was not coDsldered heresy at Rome and in 
Asia Minor in the beginning of the third century, 
because Pruxcas wus not ut once condemned or de- 
tected by the Pope, nor the bcIiooI to which Nootus 
beUmgcd by the Asian bii^liops;' and be suggests in 
a note that the Victorlnua, who is .mid in un anony- 
mous work to have supported Praxcas, is really 
Pope Victor. 

Again, in the instance of Pope Julius in the fourth 
century, he maintains without hesitation the genuine' 
ness of a letter ascribed to him by the Council of 
Kpheaus, (which he certainly would have rejcctt-d, 
had he acted in the critical or ratlicr sceptical temper 
usual in his school,) merely, I will say, because that 
letter is of an Aix)llijiarian character, and, if genuuie, 
in its present fonn, might be considered to compro- 
mise the infaDibility ofa Pope."*' 

iVgain, speaking of Chriatianity at large in the 
same century, he tells us that "the pojnuace were 
disposed to consider ftwy obscure grave as the grave 
of a martyr," solely referring to Sulpicius's life of 
St. Martin, where wc do hut rejitl that the Iwrburous 
peasants of Gftul had falsely fancied that a certain 
spot in a monaster)', where former Bishops were said 
to have erected an altar, was a martyr's grave. 

Such is the looseness of reasoning, ana the ncgli- 
gcnce of facta, whirJi all ^vriters more or Icsa exhibit, 
who consider that they are in possession of a sure 
farpothesb ou which to iutei'piet evidence aud cm- 
ploy argument. 

4. The fault of Gieseler, as it seems to me, is Ids 
distorting facts to serve a theory ; if Catholic con- 
troversialiBts have at any time done the like, th^ 
have done what their hy^>othe«is did not require. If 
the Catholic hyj»otlM?sis la true, it neither needs nor 
is Lenctited by unlairuess. Adverse fiict^ slioidd 
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be aeknowledgtd ; explained if but up[inreiit; iic- 
coiuited lor if real; or k-t idouc anil bonic [mticiitly 
as being fewer and lighter than the difficulticB of 
other hyjK)tbc3C8. In illustration I proctetl to inalte 
use of tnc followin;^ mssnge from a work iilready 
quoted, tliough I condemn its tone and drift, and 
think it."« Htiit^-nipnte eiaggernted. Ilowcvor, imtiatis 
mutandu% 1 acquiesce in it. After mentioning tlie 
Greek doctrine of the judgment-fire, and its mifer- 
enre from tlie Roman doctrine of Purgatory, in time, 
pLice, and subjects, the writer obaervc-s that certain 
pBflsagea from the Fathers, which contain it, are 
enumerated by Bellarmine, first fis testimonies in his 
inductive proof in favour of Purgntory. niid then 
as exceptions to the doctrine thereby established. 
Then be proceeds : — 

" Now, do 1 mean to accuse so serious and good a 
man as liellannine of wilful unfaimcs* in this pro- 
cedure? No. Yet it is difiicult to enter into the' 
state of mind imder which he wns led into it. How- 
ever we explain it, so much is clear, tJia't the Fathers 
arc only su far of use in the eyes of Romanists aa 
tJicy prove the Roni«n doctrines, and in no sense 
are allowed to interfere with the conclusions which 
theirChurch hasaJoptwl; that they are of autliority 
when they seem to agree with Rome, oi' none if they 
diftcr. But, if I may venture to account in IJeUar- 
mine's own person lor what is in controversy con- 
fessedly unfair, I would observe as follows, though 
wliat 1 say may seem to border on refinement. 

" A Romanist, then, cannot really argue in defence 
of the Roman doctrines; he has too firm a confi- 
dence in their truth, if he is sincere in his profession, 
to enable lilin critically to adjust the due weight to 
be givca to this or that evidence. He aj^umcs his 
Church's conclusion as true; and the facts or wit- 
nesses he iulduees are rather brought to receive an 
inter[>ivtation than Ui furnish a pi*uuf. Uis highest 
tarn is to sliow the mere consistuu-y of Iu» tlnxiry, 
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it« i>o»Hible adjuiitiiiont 'with the rtKonls of Anti- 
(juity. I am ]n>t hen* inqiiiriiij:^ how iniu-h of high 
but mistlii-ected mornl t'wUiig is impUed in this 
state of mind ; certniuly. as we advance in percep- 
tion of the Truth, we all become less fittea to be 
contixjversialists. 

" I consider, then, that when he first adduces 
tlic above- men tioiiLfl FHthers in proof of Purga- 
tory, he was really but interpreting them; he waa 
tcachinff what tht'y ou;;ht to mean, — what In chaiity 
they must be Biipposod to niuLn, — what they might 
mean, as far as the very worIs went, — probably 
meant, conswlc-nng the Churclt so meant, — and 
might be taken to menn, even ii' their authors did 
not 80 mean, fi*om the notion that they spoke 
vnguely, and, as children, that they rejilly meant 
ttonkething else th;m what they formally said, and 
that, afrer all, thoy were but the spokcsTnen oi' the 
then existing; Church, which, though in silenee, 
certainly had, aa being the Church, that same 
dfietrino which Rome has since defined and pnbli-ih- 
ed. So much as to his firet use of them; but after- 
wards, in noticing what he considers erroneous 
opuiions on *the subject, he treats them, not as 
organs of the Church Infallible, but as individuals, 
and interprets their language by its literal sense, 
or by tlie context, and in conse<juence condemns it. 
The Fathers in question, be seems to say, redlly 
held aa modem Rome holds; for if they did not, 
they must have dissented from the Church oi' their 
own day; for the Church then held as modem 
Rome holds. And the Church then held as Homo 
holds now, because Rome is tlie Church, and the 
Chuix-h ever holds the wnne. Mow liojx'less rJicn I 
is it tu contend with l^miuiists, as if they prac- 
tically agreed with us as to the foundation of ' 
faith, however much they ])retend tx) it! Ours is 
Antiquity; theirs Uie exi-sting Cluirch. Its infal- 
libility is their prineiple: Ijelicf in it Is a deep 
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ppf'judice quite bcvoml the rwiuh of luiythiiig ex- 
ternal. It is quite clear tliat ilie cotribincd tes- 
timonies of all the Kftthent, supposing such a 
cast", would not have a fcyither's weight a;?ainst a 
decision of tlie Pope in Council, nor ^voul(l it 
matter at all, except for the Fatliers' sake who had 
by anticipation opj>oiw«l it. They consider that the 
fathers ought to mean what Itome haa since de- 
creed, and that Kome knoiv^ their meajiing better 
than they did tbein&elves. 

" Let us then understand the jxjsition of the 
Rotnaiiista towards us; they do not reaJly argue 
from the Fatlicrs, tlioiigh they seem to do so. They 
may affect to do 8o in our beiialf, happy if by an 
innocent stratagem they arc able to convert us; 
but all the while in their own feelings they are 
taking u, far liigher jwjsition. They are te4u;hing^ 
not disputing or proving. They are interjtreting 
what i» obscure in Antiquity, purifying what is 
alloyed, correcting what is amisfs peifecting what 
is incomplete, hannonizing what is various. They 
chiini Euid use all its dtx;uinent« an ininiKters and 
organs of that one infallible Church, which once 
foi-sooth kept silence, but since has s|xiken ; which by 
a divine gift must ever be consistent witli herself, 
and which bears with her her own evidence of Di- 
vinity." ' 

!r. A partial illustration is afforded us of the 
jKjint in queation in the views taken by various 
schools of the seiise of the fonnulurics of the Eng- 
lish Church; jiartial, because these %icwe are never 
proofs of the truth of doctrine, but are mere me- 
thod* for interpretation and comment. Opposite 
parties come with their own creedn, and use them 
as keys to Prayer-book, Articles, and other authori- 
tative documents. Now the test of an admisBible 
hypotiiesis will tje its incorporating witliout tbrcc 
the whole circle of statements of which it takes 
cognizance;. Some of these may bo prima facie 
' I'loph. Ofi: pp. 81—87. 
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Rdvcrsc, Mifl the difficulty may be reasonably 
solved; some may be at least accounted for, and 
their objective force suspended; others, it maj' be, 
cannot be explained, and must not be explained 
away. But when the mind is under the influence 
oi" some particular theory, (as, Ibr instance, that the 
views of the original writers, or that the present 
understanding: of the nation, is their Icj^itimate 
int/?rppetation,) it will be strongly tempted to evade 
and distort thein, erring, not in arninging them on 
a gejieral principle, but in forgcKin;^ that, though 
statements often arc ambiguous, yet tliey often are 
not so, and in that case must be suffered to sijcak 
for themselves. 

In the following passjige a writer frankly con- 
fesses a difficulty in the way of his theory, and, 
instead of treating it with violence, leaver* it. 

"The Fathers," says Mr. Scott, WTiting on the 
doctrine of regeneration, "soon began to speak on 
this subject in unscriptural languatre ; luid our 
pious reformers, from an undue regard to them and 
to the circumstances of the times, have retained a 
few expressions in the liturgy, which not only one 
inoonsistent with their other doctrine, but also 
tend to perplex men's minds, and mislead their 
judgment on this important subject. It is obvious, 
however, from the words above cited and many 
other passage.-*, tliat they never suj>]X)scil the mere 
outward administration of baptism to be regmera- 
(kw?, in the strict sense of the word ; nor can any 
man, without the most palpable absurdity, overlook 
the difference between the oaptisra that is "outward 
in the flesh,' and 'that of the heart, by the Spirit, 
whose praise is not of men but of Gtid.' " ' 

(>. Jt is not intended here to question the substan- 
tial accuracy of Gibbon's account of the Paulicians, 
(a.d. (560,) which has received the approval of 
later writers; but still it will afford an instance of 
the necessitj', under which historians lie, of framing 

' KiswjM, cJi. xil. }). 201. 
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byiK>(lieliriil vipwh, ii" they wiuiUI present to tlio 
rc»(l(.*r a distinct mul ron8i>itent luLrmtive. Photiiis 
and PctniA SictiliL'i cull the Pauliciaiiit a branch of 
the Manichees, and go throufrh a detuil of their 
doctriiit in aecordanco with this imputation; and 
in this testimony Gibbon acquiesces, as Neunder 
and othera since. There is thjs difficulty, howwer, 
in admitting it: — that (besides the utter absence, 
I believe, ot anv testinionv to the existence ol* Ma- 
nichecism in their neiphbourliocxl, up to the time 
of their riw.) these religionists actually disowned 
the name of Manichee, auatlieuiutlzed iXlanes, and 
abjui-ed both hi* tJieology and even that of the 
Gnostic Vakntinus. But if we are not to trust 
Peter and Photius for the origin, how shall wc 
trust them for the doctrine of the Paulicians? 
Gspccially as a notion about their origin may have 
biassed tlioae writeni in their account of tlie doc- 
trine. 

Gibbon solves this difficulty by the following 
brpothesis. He finds tluii, in tlie fourth century, 
Gnostics were congregated in the villages and 
mouiituins about tJie Euphrates, and that a truce 
of die Jlarcionitea is found, though at sw>me dia- 
tauce from the river, in Thcodorct's pei-sonal his- 
tory in the fifth. He knows nothing of them later; 
but he sees lluit the Pauliciana rose at Sainosatil, 
near tlie Eupiirates. It suggests itsell^ therefore, 
to him, that, though they did not profess themselves 
Manicliecjt, j^rhaps they were some remnant of 
Gnostics popuhirly called Monichcos, in spite of 
their disowning ^ aleutinus. For the Gnostics re- 
jected the Old Testament, and held the doctrine of 
two Principles, which Photius and Petrus Siculus 
impute tt) the Pauliciana; and are very likely to 
have had the other PauUcian |»cculiaritio8. sucli aa 
contempt of images and relics., neglect of St. Mary, 
and disbelief in the Encliaristtc change, l)ecau»e 
they separated off from the Church bcfoiv tliese 
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points wt-re formaUy settled. Su fur, well; but it 
a]»l"x*ars that tJie i^eople, out of whom the PnuHciariA 
arose, were not well acquainted with the GospeU, 
which would seem to show they were Catholic lay- 
men; but then he reflects that it is not impossible 
but the Gnostic laity were forbidden the use of the 
Scripturea too. This completes his theory; and 
enabled him forthwith to set forward in the Tigo- 
rous and flowing pusstige that follo^vs, his apologies 
and cxplmiutions skilltiUy fullinj^ into their places 
as he proceoels: — 

'* The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, 
were oppresfted by the preatness and authority of 
the Church. Instead of emulutinji; or surpassing 
the wejUtli, leaniing, and numbers of the Catholics, 
their obscure remnant was driven from the cjipitids 
of the east and wxst, and confined to the viiUi^\s 
and mountains along the borders of the Euphnilt-s. 
Some vestige of the Mareionitt-s may be detected 
in the fifth centuiy; hut the numeroua sects were 
finally lost in the odious name of the Manicheeans ; 
and these heretics, who presumed to reconcile the 
doctruies of Zoroaster and Christ, were pursued by 
the two religions with equal and unrelenting hatred. 
Under the grandson of IleiiicliuB, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samosata, more famous for the biith 
of Luciaii than tor the title of a SiTian kingdom, a 
ix-fonncr arose, estecmwl by the raidicittns as the 
chosen messenger of tnith. In his humble dwell- 
ing of Manamilis, Conatantine entertained a dea- 
con, who returned from Syrian aiptivity, and re- 
ceived the inestimable gift, of the New Teslament, 
which was already concealed from the vidgar by 
the prudence of the Greek, and perhaps of the 
Gnostic, clergy. These books became the measure 
of his Rtudips, and the nde of his faith; and the 
Catholics, who disjmte his interpretation, acknow- 
ledged that his text was genuine and sincere. .... 
In the gospel, and the epistles of St. Paul, his 
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fiiithful follower invpstignt<Hl tlie crcrd nf primitive 
Christianity; and, whatever might be tlie success, 
a Protestant render will applaud the spirit of the 
inqiiipy. 

" Hut if the Scripturfis of tiie Paulicianft were 
pure, they were not perfect. Their founders re- 
jected the two epietlcs of St. Pet^r, the apostle of 
the circumcision, whose dispute with their tavourite 
for the observance of the law could not easily be 
for^ven. They ujEfreed with their Gnostic brethren 
in the uuiversiil contempt for the Old Testament, 
'the books of Moses and the j)roi)hcf«, which Iiave 
been consecrated by the decrees of the Catholic 
church. With eqmJ boUbiess, and doubtless with 
more reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanus, dis- 
claimed the vi.sions, which, in so many bulky and 
splendid volumes, had been published by the orien- 
tal sects; the fabulous productions of the Hebrew 
|)«triarch3 and the sages of the Kast; the spurious 

gospels, epistles, and acts, which in the first age 
ad overwhelmed the orthodox code ; the theology 
of Manes, and the authors of the kindred heresies; 
and the thirty generations, or eons, which had been 
created by tne fruitful fancy of Valentine. The 
PauUciana sincerely condemned the memory and 
opinions of tlie Manicheean sect, and complwned of 
the injustice which impressed that invidious name 
on the simi>le votaries of St. Paul and of Christ. 

" Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been 
broken by the Paulieian reformers ; and their liberty 
was enlarged as they reduced the immber of mas- 
ters, at whoso voice profane reason must bow to 
mystery and miracle. The early sepnnition of the 
Gnostics had preceded the establishtnent of the 
Catholic worship; and against the gradual innova- 
tions of discipline and (Kwtiine, they -wen: as 
strongly guai-ded by habit and aversion as by the 
silence of St. Paul and tJic Evangeli.t*ts. The ob- 
jects, which had been transformed by the magic of 
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superstition, appcftrcJ to the cyos of the pAuUcians 
in their fienuine niid naked colours. Ajt imacc 
mode witliout liuiids was the ooiiiinon workmanship 
of a mortal artist, &c. The miraculous relics were 
an heap of bones and ashes, &c. ; the tnie and 
Wvifying cross was, &c.; the Body aiid Blood 
of Christ, a loaf of bread, and a cup of wine, 
the jjifts of nature and the svnnbols of grace; 
the Mother of God was degraacd, &c. ; aud the 
Saints and Angels were no longer solicited, &c. 
. . . In the pnietiiX', or at leaj^t. in the theory (if the 
Sflcrtiments, the I'aulicians were ineliued to alwliah 
all viaible objects ol" worship ; and the words of (he 
gospel were, in their jud>;nierit, the boptisin and 
communion of the faithful. 

** A creed thus simple and spiritual was not 
adapted to the j^enius of the tbnes ; and the rational 
Christian, who might have boc^n contented with the 
lijtrht yoke and easy burden of Jesus and His Apos- 
tles, was justly oflFended that the Pauliciaus should 
dare to violate the Unity of God, the first article 
of natural and revealed religion. . , . They Hkemsc 
held the eternity of matter, a stubborn and reljcl- 
lioiis substance, the origin of a second principle, 
&c. . . . The apost^ilic hibour.s of Constant ine-Syl* 
vanua soon inultiplie<l the number of bLs disciples; 
the secret recompense of spiritual ambition. Tho 
remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially the 
Manichecans of Armenia, were imited under his 
standard ; many Catholics were converted or seduced 
by his argumentr?; and he prcaciied with success in 
the region of Pontus and Cuppadocia, which had 
long since imbil>ed the reUgion of Zoroaster." . . &c- 

Now I coneei\-e there is nothing in this sketch, 
though it seems so precarious on an analysis, which 
is fairly open to objection, except that the author ^^ 
has not mentioned its hypothetical character. 

7. Another writ*!' of hi>*tory may Iw mentioneil, 
who uses hypothesis as well as fact, and presump- 
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tion OS weQ u evidoKc, but is properly careftil to 
diBcriimiiBte between them, lli^uigition cannut be 
conducted ID fl more logical tone tliun it owmmesin 
tlie {irt>»eiit Bi.sho[i of 8i. David's History uf Grwcc; 
yet it u-4ful(l nut be U»giral. if, wlicii engaged ui»ou 
tlie early [wrtions of it, where evidence is wantui^, 
it did ii«i imK-ceii by iiieana of getiernl truths, »iid 
appeal to coininon places larger than the )>uriicular 
pointsrai which be nas to decide. Tlius. when dis- 
cuasing the origin of the Grecian iu)'thulog%', he 
introduces one or two passages from Hcrotlotus and 
Homer which bear upon the subject ; and tJien ui- 
teqin-ts or modifies them bv a view of his own, 
fuiiiiili-d on presumptions. He refer* to Agiunem- 
non's oath in the lliail, addressed not only to Jupi- 
ter, but to the omniacient aim, rivers, und earth, 
and to the coda of vengeance in tlu* ivaliiiH ^n*1ow; 
be refers auo to Heroaotus's testimony or opinion, 
or rather that of the pi-iests of Dodona, that '' the 
Pcla*gians," that ie, the early possessors of the 
country, ** once sacrificed only to nameless deities ;" 
and to the statement of the same author, that the 
religion undenvent two changes, one from the in- 
troduction of Egit'-ptian rites, the other from the 
poems of Homor and Ilc^iod, who gave names aini 
histories to the gods. 

Thosp are his fuup facts; and he subniiti* them to 
the action of the following antecedent probabilities. 
He obsen-es that '' the Greek was formed to syni- 
|»alluze strongly with the outward world; nothing 
was to him absolutely passive and Inert ; in all the 
objects around him he found life, or readily im- 
parted it to them out uf the fulness of his on'n 
nna^nation. Tliw was not a i>ootic»l view, thu 

!)ri\alege of extraordinary' miniLt, but the iMipu- 
ar mode of thinking and feeling, cherished un- 
doubtedly by the bold fornij*, and abrupt eotttrasts, 
and all the natural wonders of a moimtainous and 
eea-broken land. A people so disposed and aituat« 
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is not immediately impelteil to seek a fliiigle univer- 
sal source of bein^. The teeming earth, the quirk- 
enilig t*uri, the it'stlesa sea» the rushing sti-eain, the 
irresistible atonn, every display of superhuman 
intght which it beholds, rouses a distinct scntiniont 
of mligious awe. Everj'where it fimls deities, 
which however may not ior a long time be distin- 
guished by name from the objects in which their 
pivsence is manifested."' This is the first stage of 
the author's develnpment of Greek religion, viz., the 
worship of nature ; and he at once apjirojiriates to 
it Agamemnon's invocation, which he seems to con- 
sider but a spccimeo of " all the traces of the pri- 
mitive religion to be found in the later Greek my- 
thology." He also identifies it witli Herodotus's 
Pelasgic period, and iiik*rpret» Ins *■' nameless 
deities" by " in\'isiblc power.'*." This interpreta- 
tion, he says, " is highly probable in itself; and 
he eonfirnis it ^* by the example of tlie ancient 
Persians." 

Then he proceeds, after the example, hut not on 
the theory of Heru<U»tus, *' to trace Uie stcjis by 
■which this simple crceii was transformed into tiie 
complicated system of Greek mythology." Hero- 
dotus, as we have seen, had referred to the Kgyp- 
tian religion and to the poets. Dr. Tlurlwall i-e- 
jets the notion of any direct influence of Kgypt in 
the process: first, on the fair antecedent ground 
that the infonnalion came fixjm the priests of thai 
country, who were neitlier acquainted \vith Gi-ecian 
mythology nor unbiassed witnesses in a question 
so nearly touching their natioiml pride; and, next, 
from what certainly is of the nature of evidence, 
that there is very little of a foreign character in the 
mythology. Yet, though he considers it of native 
gro^vth, he will not grant to Herodotus that the 
poets were its authors, or that its matter and its 
ritual are allegorical, or philosophy its origin and 
> Vol. i. p. l»4. 
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i(.s IiiU'iit iiiterprefation. This opinion lip cs^iwiders 
U) Ix' '^ ivpimiiiinl to nil aniilo^', as well lui in all 
iutenial evulpucc." Accojxlinjrly, he oonjecturea 
that the mytliolo;;}' arose Imin tlio gradual develop- 
nu-rit oi" |Kij)uIar idoaa and IbolingR, brought into 
shaiH*, as regrinls the persons, jirovincea, fiuictionB^ 
antf imitmil ruhiliiHis of thi; deities, by imiiiy {Toiie- 
riitiuns of wiLTLtl Ijiirdy, ami er*pet'iHllv in the CDurtte 
of the heroic age. Aiid tlius the lleUcnic period, 
i» wliic'h the heroic is tuctuded, i» cuninisted witli 
thf IV'liisgic. 

Shortly aftenvartis he debates the question, 
whether nuiiian Nu-rificcs enlered into the n-ligio» 
of the Greeks, which has been disputed on account 
of the silence of Homer on the subject; and he 
reasonably concludes t-htil such mere silence " would 
not in the slightest degree shake the authority of 
tl)e numerous TegL'ndB" which record them; that in 
the Iliad itself twelve Trojans are immolated by 
Achilles to the shade or nieinory of Patroclutj; 
moreover, that the notion of propitiiitinj; nn of- 
fended deity, or that, forei^i exanijjle, ini;;ht lead to 
tluit cruel »ui>er8tition, and that the bloodless dedi- 
cation of li-ving pei-soHR, which wos veiy ancient^ 
might, not inconsistently with the nmnners of the 
heroic age, l>e changed into a dedication of Wood. 

Who will deny the fairness of these conehisiona? 
jx't how singularly are they inde|)endent of deiinitc 
&ct£ ! And if mich arc allowable where speculation 
is harmless, wliy may they not be a duty when 
action is unperative? 

8. Heeren, who has ali-eajdy been noticed, after 
an elaborate n^vicw nf the state, monuments, and 
commerce of Mcroe, ends by observing "that tlie 
first seats of commerce were also the first seats of 
civilization."* When we examine the proofs of 
this "gi-eat conclusion, which," he says, "l>ecome-» 
in a manner forcwl upon us," it seems to consist 
merely in this, that tlie cities of which he baa treated 

^^ ' Hist. Ife^ vu). J, p. 470. Oxf. Ir. . y 
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wen? both centit's of civilization and nmrts of com* 
m«rce. Tlu-ro i;* no fact aclducefl (o tU'ricU* for us, 
liy what Lord Itacon would call an e-xperimmUtm 
crueisj, whether the commerce led to the civilization 
or thft civilization to the commerce. He adopts how- 
ever, as I have said, the I'oiiner of these two pfoposi- 
tions; and he supports it by a purely antecedent ar* 
gimicnt. " Exchiingc of mcrchundizc," he olwcrvea, 
"led to the exchunjre of ideua, luid bymutual friction 
was first kindled tlie sacred Oanie of humanity." 

Whether this antecedent reasoning be correct 
need not here be determined. So much may plausi- 
bly be advanced in ita favour, that, of the needs 
respectively supplied by commerce and civiJizntion, 
those supplied by oommercc arc far the most iir^nt, 
and are likely to have engaged the earlier attention ; 
food has a prior claim on ua to books. Yet it iit 
remarkable that Heeren, instead of troubling him- 
lielf^vith any closer proof than it* contained m the 
words which Imve been (juotcd from him, had al- 
ready suggested to ua a pn-vioiis hj^iJiitht-His, which 
su[x*rsedes the qncstion of this alternative altoge- 
ther, viz., that religion led both to oommercc and 
civilization. He insists, aa one of the three great 
facts which he has provetl, that the chief mnrta 
were also "establishmonts of a priest caste, who as a 
dominant race had their print'i|Tnl seat at Meroe,"' 
whence thcv sent out anionics, which in their turn 
became bnildcrs of cities and temples, and likewise 
the founders of states; "a caste whose ci\'iHzntion 
was bound to their religion,"^ the fame of who^ 
piety and justice spread even to the Greeks,"* whose 
progress m architecture, and in a certain degree in 
the pictorial aits, is still one of the greatest prrt- 
blems, though one of the greatest certninties;" and, 
on the other hand, " who, by sending out colonies, 
guided the cour*ic of trade." 

And here, again, to prove the dependence of com- 
merce on religion, ingenious and sotL«lactory as he 
' IK 471. » IS 475. * IK 477. ' 
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is, he IB equally anto'edent in his at^imeiits, b» 
when be wuuld prove the dependeiicu of civilization 
on commerce. His proof innitily consists of certain 
powerful piTsuinptiniis, that trade in the East must 
extend under tb« sbivdow of religion, coufinuwl by 
instances, not of ancient, hut moileni times. Those 
countricR,' he says, are desert nilds, Inlmhited by no- 
madic tribes; there is no security' for the merchant 
but in sacred places, licsidc^, religion is a festive 
principle, and requires the goods of this world fur 
it« due exercise; iairs are natuniUy both devotional 
and coimnercial assemblages. Canivans of pil^riin!» 
arc tniding cnntvutis. Mecca is M'\]] the seat of 
relifpon and commerce. "The rapidity with which 
a jil»ce rises in the East, when once it has obtained 
a sanctuary that becomes the object of pilgrimagft, 
and by that means becomes a place of trade, almost 
Buqiasses belietV'" as Tenta, a city of the Delta, hna 
risen in our o^vn day. IJurkJiardt^ found & priestly 
establishment at Dimicr, in the isle of Meroe, of five 
Imndix'd houses, which was also a tradiiifj state. 
These SAcifd characters are much j-eveii-nced by 
their wild iieighlxiurs, and two of them nccoTnpa- 
nied his camvan as guards. "It would i-equii-e an 
armed force," he addtt, *'to pass here without the 
aid of some of tliese religious men." Antecedent 
or collateral considerations such as these, he thinks 
he brings home with sufficient cogency to the im- 
metUutc proposition to which he has committed 
liiinself, if he can pr<xluee just one or two distinct 
facts in evi<lence, such as liie proljable fact that the 
celebmted Temple of Aminon wiis also the halt of 
H caravan. And, doubtless, he proceeds in this 
meth«xl of reasoning, on the latent but vci^' rea- 
sonable prijiciplo, that it is impertinent to ask for 
what it IS ho]x>lesB to obtain. 

9. One more instJince of the same method shall 
be supplied from Mosbeim. He prefaces his Dis- 
sertatiou, "Z>t' turbat<i per recentiores Viatonicos 
' p. -we. I p. 44y. ^ II. 125. 
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Efxiea^," 'by 0. caution Umt lie ittgtviiijrbiit a sketch 
of till' iillcf^d corrupHon, ami of tlio gmuii«is on 
Trliicli it is to be proved ; yet as much as a sketch he 
certainly means to give. Xow what ht- lias uiiiitT- 
tiiken to show is a iact, the fact of an extensive 
effect wTought on the Church by the Neo-platonic 
philosophy; — whether he shows it by means of 
direct cWdcncc, ijistaoces or testimony, or of exist- 
ing causes which iii\'olv« it, or of reauUs which pre- 
suppose it, or of ciivumsUinces which presume and 
betoken it. We want actual proof, if it be ptjiwjblc, ( ^* 
of a definite process; of certain wrong priiiciplea, ' 
first, in Neo-platonism, and then, in nmtter of 
fact, passing fram Nco-phitonisni into the Church, 
and coiTupting it. Now let us see how far he 
answers our reasonable demand. 

On the face of the history, we tind that Kclecticism 
existed 171 the Church before the Eclectic sect was 
heard of. Athenaporas's extant works, a.s Alosheini 
refers to them, show that he was an Kelectie, that 
is, chose out the best opinions from all philus<jphios, 
wlien be was a Chiit^tian. Si. Clotnent. again, ex- 
prtftsly gives the name of philosophy /la?- excdlence^ 
"not to the Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean, or Arisio- 
telic," but " to whatever is gixnl in each culleeted 
together," or ''to an Eclectic system^" using tlie 
very word; and whereas some Christians spoke 
against pbiloeophy, he, on the contrar}*, considered 
it as a preparation for Christianity. Jloreover, 
AmmoniuB,' the founder of the Neo-platonic, or 
Eclectic sect, wlio was a contomiwmrj' of St. 
Clement, was a Chn.^tian. and had Ixxin educated 
at the Catechetical School of Alexandria. And, 
indeed, from the nature of the case, the principle of 
Eclecticism must liavo Ixfen exercised, by the Church 
from the first, and cxcepr upon that principle no 
Chnstian could be a philosopher at all ; for Chris- 
tianity, treating of the same subject-matter as hea- 
then i>hilosophy had utidcrtoken, could not &voi<l 
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giving jutlpinent on the iitteinpts of it« sevenJ 
sects, and pronouncing how tiir each was right and 
where ^vroug. 

This is a pnm't facie ■view of the case, which 
Mosheim 1ms to meet ; and lie attempts to do so 
by maintaining that one Potuino, uu Eclectic philo* 
wiphftr, who lived ut tlii; end of the second eentviry, 
wu« ivally of the dat« of Auguatiis, and prcecdyd 
Cliristianity, — a sui)|Wsition wliieh BnicKer and 
othen* disprove, lie observes, too, tliat Athenu- 
goras, as we havi^ acen, was an Eclectic ai"tcr he 
joined tiie Church, a])])arently with the view of 
suggesting that he was an Eclectic before it; and 
that St. Clement pronounced that true philosMJphy 
was Eelectic, as if this avowal implied the presence 
of a heathen Eclectic school; and that Panttenus, 
being called by one author a Stoic, and by another 
a Pythagorean, before he was a Christian, probably 
was neitJier, hut professed tlie Eelectie ppineiple; 
and that since Christian philosophers were in tlie 
practice of following the btoicjt in ethics, AristotJc 
m dialectics, Plato in theology, therefore they were 
corni]>ted by heathen Eclecticism; moreover, that 
St. Augustine certainly confesses that ]>hilosophers 
joined the Chureh without giving up their pagan- 
ism, beca^isc he speaks of Phitonists, who, witli only 
the change of a few wuitls and sentiments, had 
become Christians; lastly, that Origen's Platonic 
opinions are well kuotvn, and that lus pupils wciti 
raised to the highest dignities in the Eastern 
Chui-ch. 

A^Tiat we have a right tci demand is some antece- 
dent ]>robabiIity, or specimen of evidence, to show 
that any one doctrine or principle was in the Neo- 
platonic sect before it was in the CathoUc Church, 
and that it passed from the former into the hitter; 
yet even assuming that tliertr were certain anticipa- 
tions of that sect in the two centuries preceding ita 
rise, which is far from being pi-oved, no proof does 
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Moiiliciin bring of »uch a conununication or corrup- 
tion OA \n ill question. 

Ho proceeds to speak i» detail oi the external 
and internal cvih which Nco-platonisra inflicted 
on the Church ; wpith the external we are not con- 
cerned. 

Under the latter head, he mentions the history of 
S\T)03iu», in the /i/(A oentur}-, who, heinj; a Platonic 
pliilosupher, was consecrated a Itistiop without re- 
nouncing tiin o|>inionR; and next he refers to the 
hfrftical author of the CJcmentiues, to show " what 
miscliief to Christian interests had been cawaed by 
that wisdom of the Alexandrians." 

Then lie compares tlie frauds and falsGhoods of 
heathens and heretics; the doctrine of pious frauds 
countenanced by the Judaic writer hist mentioned, 
by the ancient priests of Kpypt, and by I*ytliago- 
!»» and Plato; moreover, the numerous spurious 
writings of the first ages, and false accounts of mi- 
racU^jt, with the principle of economy sanctioned by 
Origen, St. Chryaostom, and Syuesius^ down to the 
time of St. Augustine; by way of proving that 
the principle of the economy came from the philo- 
sophical extravagances. 

Lastly, he proceedj* to assert that Platonism has 
introduced into the Chun:h wrong opitnons alxnit 
Innnan lil>crty, the state of the dead, the Inmian 
soul, the Holy Trinity and kindred doctrines, reli- 
giouB conteuipiation, and the interpretation of 
bcripture; ana WTong practices in rites and usages, 
as fasting, abHtiiicnce, and continence; but he still 
does not olfer any proof of these asscrtJons. 

It is phiin thut, in the whole of this elaborate 
Essay, toere are but two of his atatt-ments which 
are at all of tlic nature of an argument in behalf of 
the matter of fact which he proposMts to prvjve: the 
one, that Origen is said to have introduced Platonic 
doctrine into his writings; the other, that Syncsius 
it> charged with not renouncing his Platoiiisin on 
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bccomiiif; a Bishop. Of these, the instant-e of Sync- 
fiius is ail isoktAitl one; while Origcn wns never 
countenanced by the Church even in his day, and 
lias no distint't counexiou with the Xco-phitjonists. 

If it lie askiil how a clt-ur and sensibh- mind, 
such an tlie writingn of Moshcini evince, couid rea- 
son so loosely, tJie ans^ver is readj'. lie took it for 
gnniteil that the Catholic ductrines imd usages were 
wix»ng; and in that case, since there is a resemblance 
between the philosopliical and the CathoHc, there is 
certainly u vcrj- strong presumption that thcCatho- 
•/ lie were actually derived from the philosophical. 
' Accordinply, throughout lus dissertation, lie is but 
^ i/jM' arranging and interpreting the fact* of tlie history 
by hi» the^s, and not proving h]s thesis by the 
'**■ lacta. 

{ fi,A -, Tliese instances may suiRce in illustration of n 
method of reasoning, ordinary- and iiecessiry when 
" &ct8 are scarce ; often easy to handle aright^ but 
Tcrj' frequently difficult and dangerous; open to 
great abuse, and depending lor its succew* K\t hiilure 
»r more on the individual excrutting it than on 
rules which can bo laid down; a method, which, if 
delicate and doubtful when used in proof of the 
Catholic Creed. U far less certain and tar loss mtis- 
factory in the many instances in which it is applied 
to scieutiiic and historical investigations. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THK AlUJl'MENT IN BEHALF OF 
llli; EXISTING DEVELOPMENTS OF CUIUSTLVNITY. 

No one wiH }tt<: <!i8pfi«C(l to deny tfmt tlie body 
of doctrine which at this day ^oos by the iminc of 
Catholic is at ouce the histoiical aud the logical 
continuation of the borly of doctrine «o ctUleU in 
the eighteenth, in tlie Reveiiteenth, in the sixteenth, 
and 30 back in every preceding century succes- 
sively till we come to the first. WTicther it be a 
corrupt development or a legitimate, conducted on 
souncf logic or fallaeioiis, the prt'sent so-called 
Catholic religion is the successor, the rejircMenta- 
tjve, and the licir of the reli^on of the so-called 
Catholic Church of primitive times. 

Neither can any one, I think, deny, after follow- 
ing the line of thought which has just lieen bittught 
to a oonclusion, tluit the doctrines of which the pre- 
sent Catholic religion consists are primd facie the 
correct, true, faithful, legitimate developments of 
tlie doctrines which preceded tliem, und not their 
comiptious; thiit a verj' strong ciuie ought t-o Ije 
nude out »g»in»t that religion, to prove that it is 
materially corrupt, and not in ita substance Apos- 
tolic. 

We have now to proceed a step ftirther, — to 
apply to these so-called Catholic doctrines, thus 
favourably rtcoinincnded to our notice, the tests 
which huve alrewly been fi-amed to distinguish 
between development and corruption; that i», in 
the fair and reabounble tomper which is demajidcd 
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of US by tliis primd facie likelihood of their fidelity 
to their originals. I oupbt nithop to say, — to sug- 
gest how those t«sts inuy be applieil, for this is aUj 
thjit eiiri be ex|»ecte(i in uii undcrtiiking like the 
prcdcnt. 



SECTION L 

APn.ICATlON OF THE KIHST TEST OF FlDELITTf 
IN DEVELOPMENT. 

THg CIItlKCH or THK 71ltST CKKTUMM, 

It was said, then, that a true development retains 
the ejfse/itial idea of the subject from whieh it hag 
pi-ofwded, and a corrupfion loses it. What then 
i» tlie tnie idea of Christianity? ojid is it pi-c-servcd 
in tlie de^'^!lopme^lts commonly called Catholic, and 
ill tlie Chui'ch which embodies and teaches thein? 

Here, it must he observed, according to a fore- 
going remark, that tlie forms and tyfies of divine 
cR'Htions an- not, strictly speaking, ascertjiinable; 
they are fiiets. No one can define an -oak, or an 
eagle, or a liou, or any other of the objecta which 
iirrest us, and whieh we gaze upon externally. We 
can but describe them. We mnlti|)ly projH^rties or 
qualities whicii attach to them, ajicl thereby impress 
upon the mind analyfiatUy an image of that wliich 
we cannot philosopliically express. Let us now 
pursue the some way with the Church. Let us 
take it as the world now views it In its age; and 
let U8 Ijike it as the world once viewed it in it^s 
youth; and let us see whether thei-e lie any great 
tlifl'urcnce between the early and the later descrip- 
tion of it. The following statement will show my 
meaning : — 

There is a religious communion claiming a divine 
coiuu])s«ion, and aiUing all other reUgiuu» bodies 
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nroiind "it heretical or infidel ; it is a well-organized, 
WTlI-«lisciii!iiic<l Iwdy; it is » sort of set-ret society, 
binding ti>f;e1her its members by influences und by 
cngnj^mt^ut^ which it is difficult for strangers to as- 
certain. It is Rproad over the known world; it may 
be weak or inwpnificant locally, but it is strouff 
on the whole from its continuity; it may Ix: 
smaller than other religious bodies tof»ether, but 
largor than each separately. It ie a natumi eiieruy 
to governments extenml to itself; it is intolei-ant 
and en^^russin/r, und teuds to a new modelling of 
society; it breaks laws, it divides families. ^ is a 
gross superetition ; it is charged with the foulest 
crimes; it is despisetl b^' the intellect of the day; 
it is frightful to the imagination of the nuiny. And 
there ia but one communion such. 

Place this deacriptiou before Pliny or JiUian; 
place it before Frederick tlie Second or Guizot. 
'* Apparent dine fucies." Each knows at once, \vith- 
ont asking a question, who is meant by it. One 
object, and only one, absorlw each item of the detail 
of the delineation. 

'i'he primt'i facie view of early Christianity, in the 
eyes ol witneiises external to it, is presented to us 
In the brief but vivid descriptions given by Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Pliny, the onlv heathi-n writers who 
distinctly mention it for the lirst hundred and fifty 
years, 

Tacitus is led to speak of the religion, on occa- 
sion of the confliigration of Rome, which was popu- 
hwly imputed to Nero. "To put an end to the re- 
port," he says, "he laid the guilt on others, and vi- 
sited them with llie most exquisite punishment those, 
namely, who, hold in abhorrence for their crimes, 
{per Jlaqitia invtsos,) were jKipularly called Chris- 
tians. The author of tluit profession (?iominis) was 
Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was capitally 

Sunishcd by the i'rocurator, Pontius Pilntc. The 
widly -su^Mirstition {ejitiahtlifi itupfrsHtio), though 
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checked for ii ^s-hile, broke out ufn'sli ; and that, not 
only lliroufiliouT Juclaja, th« ori«rimiI seat of the 
evil, but thrtmgh Uie City also, whither ail things 
Btn)i-iouH or shockinf; (atrocia aut pudetida) How 
toftether from even' tniartcr and thnve. At tirst, 
certain were seizea wlio avowed it; then, on their 
report, a \*ust multitude were convicted, not so nmch 
of firing the city, aa of hatrL-d of mankind {odio 
kutiuini ijimvris). ' After deacrlhiiig their tortures, 
he <^ontinues, " In consequence, though thi-.y were 
guilty, inid deserved most sigiiul puuishmeut, tliey 
begaji t<i Iw pitied, bs if destrovftd not for any pub- 
lic object, but from the bnrbiirity of one man." 

Suetonius rclntos the manic transactions thua>— 
"Capital punishments were inflicted on the Chris- 
tians, a cliiss of men of a new and magical auporsti- 
tion (aupeFstitionvt iiome et uiaUjmp).''' WTiat ^ves 
■ additional character to this statement is its context ; 
for it occurs as one out of various police or sump- 
tuary or domestic regulations, which Nero mafle; 
such as "controlling private e-vpeiises, forbidding 
tjivems to serve meat, repressing the contests of 
theatrical parties, and securing the intc^ty of 
wills." 

When Pliny was Governor of Pontoa, he wrote 
bin celcbnitecf letter to the Emperor Trajan, to ask 
advice how he was to deal with the Chrisdans, whom 
lie found there in great numlx;i's. One of his points 
of hesitation was, whether the ■vt^jy profession of 
Christianity was not by itself sufficient to justify 
punishment; "whether the name it^telf should be 
visited, though clear of flagitious acts (/latfitia), or 
onlv when connected %vith them." lie says, he 
liuJ ordered for execution p^uch as iwrsevered in 
their profession, after repeated warnmgs, " as not 
doubtnig, whatever it wiis tliey pi*ofessed, at any 
rate contviniucy and inflexible obstintic}' ouglit to 
be punished." lie i-equircfl them to invoke the 
gods, to sacrifice wine and frankincense to the 
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images of the Emperor, oiid tu bhisphouii: Christ; 
"to wliicli" he lulas, "it is wiid no real Christian 
can \k com\3vl]e<V' Kenegade* JiHurtiied hijii that 
"the sum total of their offence or fault was meeting 
before Uglit on aii tip[>ointed day, and saj-injj with 
one another a form of words (carr/ien) to Christ, ua 
if to a god, and binding themwlvea by oath, tiot to 
the cominission of any wickediieiis, but against th«* 
coniiiu&sioii of theft, roblxMy, adult*Ty, bi-each of 
trust, denial of dctxisits; that, after this, tliey were 
accustomed to soparate, and then to meet again for 
a meal, but eaten lall ttigi-tUer and Iiannlt«s; how- 
ever, that they liad even left this off after liis 
edicts enforcing the Imperial prohibition of IJelw- 
ri(E or j^sociations." He pi-occcded to put two 
women to the torture, but "discovered nothing 
beyond a bad and excessive superstition" (nuperttti- 
tioTu^m pravam et immodicam\ "the conta^on" of 
which, lie continues, "had spirad tlirough villages 
ant! country, till the temples were emptied of wor- 
shippers." 

In these testimonies, which will tonn a natural 
and convenient, text for what ia to ibilow, we have 
various characteristics brought before us of the re- 
ligion to which they relate. It was a 8iij>e testation, 
aa all three writers agree; a bad and excessive 
superstition, according to Tliny ; a magical su()ersti- 
tion, aecoixling to Suetonius; a deadly superstition, 
according to Tacitus. Ncxt^ it wits einboilicd in ii 
wciety, and moreover a secret and tmlawful society 
or heteena; and it was u proselytizing society; and 
its \'ery name was eonnecteil with "flagitious," 
"ati-ocious," and "shocking" acts. 

Now these few points, which are not all which 
might be Bet down, contain in themsL-lvos a distijict 
and signilicant description of Christianity; but they 
have iiir greater meaning when illustrated by tlin 
history of the times, the testimony of later ^v^iter8, 
and the ai'ts of the Roman government towards its 
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professors. It is impossible to mistake the judji^- 
meiit piiatKxl on the religion hy thtsc three writere, 
and fttill more clearly by other writurs and Imperial 
functiomLrif-s. lliey evidently assocmtctl Chris- 
tianity with the oriental superfttitioiw, whether pro- 
pagated by in^vidualu or cinbodieil in a rite, which 
were in tlmt day traversing the Empire, luid which 
in tlic event acted so remarkable a [jart. in bretdtin); 
up the national forms of worship, and so in j)re- 
poring the way for Cliristianity, This, then, is the 
broad \icw which the educated heathen took of 
Christianity ; and, if it had been verj* unlike those 
rites and curious artjf in external ap|K>arancc, they 
wotdd not have coufuacd it witb thetn. 

Changes in society are, by a providential amMjiat- 
ment, coiomonly preceded and facilitated hy the 
aetldne in of a eertain current in men's ihuu;»ht^ 
and ftelinga in that direction tnwardit which a, 
change is to be made. And, as lighter substances 
whirl about lx.'fonj the tempest and presage it, 
so words and deeds, ominous but not effective of 
the coming revolution, ore eirculated beforehand 
through the multitude, or pass across the field of 
events. This was s|)ccially the case with Clmsti- 
anily, aa beciuric its high dignity; it came heralded 
and attended by a crowd of sliadows, shadows of 
itself, impotent and nionHtmus as shadows arc, but 
not at first sight distinguiHhable from it hy common 
spectators, llefore the mission of the Aposileiii, a 
movement, of wiiich there had been earlier pni'allcl.'*, 
had begun in KgN-pl, S\Tia, and the neighbouring 
countries, tending to the propagation of new and 

F.'ciiliar fonns of worship throughout the Empire, 
rophecies were afloat that some new order of ihingii 
was coming in from the East, which increased the 
existing unsettiement of the i>opular mind; pre- 
tenders niadir attenijils to witisify jl.s wants, and old 
traditions of the Truth, embodied for ages in local 
OP in national reli^oiis, gave to the«e atteni)>ts a 
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doctrinal auil rituiil siiapf, which tecojiio an addi- 
tional point of resemblance to that Truth which was 
soon visibly to opiK'ur. 

The di!ttiiicti\'e character of the rites in question 
lay in their a])i)ealing to the plnomy rather tlian to 
the diw^rfiil ami lioiieful feelings, and in their in- 
iiuenctnff the nun<l through fear. The notions of 
piiilt and expiiition, of evil and good to come, and of 
dealings with the invisible world, were in some shape 
or other pi-c-eniinent in them, and formed a striking 
contrast to the classical polytheism, which was gay 
and graceful, &» was natural in a civilized age. The 
new rites, on the other liand, were secret ; t)\eir doc- 
trine was mysterious; their profession was a disci- 
pline, beginning in a fomial initiation, manifested 
IQ an association, iirid exercised in privation and 
pain. They were from the nature of the case pro- 
Bclytizing societies, for they were rising into po%ver; 
nor were thev local, but vagrant, restless, intnisive, 
aTid encroachuig. Their pretensions to supenialiiral 
knowledge brought them into easy connexion with 
magic and a.'?lnil(>gy. whieh are as Httractive to th€ 
wcaltiiy and luxurious as the more vulgar super- 
stitious to the populace. 

Sueli were the rites of Cylwle, Isis, luid Mithnis; 
such the CIialdeiuiB, as they were canimonly calle<l, 
and the Magi ; they came irom one [wrt of the world 
and during the first and wei)nd centuiy spread mth 
busy perseveninec to the northern and western ex- 
tremities of the empire.' Traces of tlie mysteries of 
Cybele, a Syrian deity, if the famous temple at Hie* 
rapolis was hers, have been found in Sijain, in Gaul, 
and in Britain, as high up as the wall of Severus, 
The worship of Isis was the most widely spread of 
all the ingiui deities; it was received m Ethiopia 
and in Germany, and even the name of t^aris lias 

* ViA. Muller d« Biennh. « Asootic. Wftrbnrloii Dir. I^g. it. i. 
Sddcii tic t>iis fijT. Aciid. ilu loMript t. S, hitri. p. '2'JCi, t. 5, metn. 
p. 63, t. 16, tnetu. \t. 267. Ludan. Psmdonuuil. Cod. TImumI. U. 16. 
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been fancifully traced to it. Kotli worships, as well 
as the Science of Magic, had Urmp i-olk'ges of priests 
and dovotcca, which were governed hv a pi-esident, 
and in some pljicus were supportwl by hinns. Tluiir 
processions [Wissed fmin i^wn Ut lown, iK'gginfj us 
they went and attruetinp proselytes. Apuleitu 
describes one of them ns seizin;; u wliip, accusing 
hhn&ell' of some ort'enee, and seom'giii'r himself in 
public. Tliese MtivlIerH, dn'tihilo-it-A or atf}frUv in 
classical liingiiuge, tohl foi-tuues, and distributed pro- 
pheticjd tickets to the ignorant [*ople who con- 
sulted thom. AUo, they were learned in th« doc- 
trine of «meii.s, of lucky and nnhicky <invs, of tlie 
rites of expiation and of sacrifices. Such anayyr/M 

, . or itinerant wa* the notorious Alexander of Abo- 
iiolirlius, til! he nianaged to establish hitnwlf in 
I'ontns, where he carried on so j^uccesaful an im- 
iNwition that his fame reached Rome, and men in 

V ' uftice and station intrusted him with tlieir deiire^t 
|K)tilicjil secrets. Such a waruienT, with a far more 
religious bearing and a high reputation for virtue, 
waa Ajwillomns of Tyana, who prnfessrd the Fy- 
thafioreau philosophy," claimed the gitt of niinnrlcs, 
aiKlroaincaalwut preaching, teaching, healing, and 
prophesying f'mm India and Alexandria to Athens 
and Rome. Another solitary proselytiziT, tfiungh 
of on earlier time and an avowed profligacy, had 
been the Sacrificnlus, viewed with such hormr by 
the Jioman Senate, aa introtlucing the infamotis 
Bacchic rites into Kome. Such, again, were those 
degenerate children of n dinne religion, who, in the 
words of their Creator and Judge, "compassed sea 
and land to make one proselyte,'' and made liiin 
*' twofold more the child of hell than themsolvoa." 

These vagrant religionists for the most part pro- 
fessed a severe nde of life, and sometimes laie of fa- 
naticalmortification. In the mysteries of Mirhras, the 
initiation' was preceded by hiating and abstinence, 
' Aeail. t. IG, meni. p. 274. 
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and ft variety of pmnftil trials ; it was made by means 
of a hnptisin ft<; a >piriMiiil washini;; ami it incliidocl 
an ofteriiiff of bread, and some c-inblem of a resur- 
reecion. In the Samotliraciaii rites it had been n 
custom to initiate children ; confeRsion too of greater 
crimes seems to have been required, and would na- 
turally be involved elsewhere in the inquisition pro- 
Bectited into the past lives of the candidates for 
initiation. The garments of the converts were 
white; their calling! was considered as a warfare 
(nufitia), and was undeitaken wiiii a. saciximentum^ 
or military oath. The priests shaved their heads 
and wore linen, and when they were dead were 
buried iu a sacerdotal pinneni. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to allude to the mutilation inflicted on the 
priests of Cybele ; one instance of their scour;^in<js 
na3 tven alix'-july nientiuned : and Tertullian s[>eaks 
of their high priest cutting Iuh arms for the life of 
the KmiM'ror Aliireus. ' The priests of laia, in la- 
mentation for Osiris, tore their brcastsi with pine 
cones. This lunientntion wait a ritual observance, 
founded on stmie i-eligioiw mysrerj' ; Isis lost Osiris, 
and the initiated wept in nicmoiy of her sorrow; 
the Syrian goddess Iiad wept over dead Thammuz, 
and her m\-stics commemorated it by a cei-emonial 
woe; ill the rites of Baochus, an iiua}^ was laid on 
a bier at midnight,' which was bewailed in metrical 
hymns; the p«kI was sup|Misod to die, and then to 
revive. Nor was this the only woi-ship which was 
continued through the night ; while some of the 
rites were perfonned in oa^'e3. 

Only ft lu'-aveiily light ctm give purity to noctur- 
nal ana snbt«rraneaus worship. Caves were at that 
time appropriated to the worship of the infernal 
gods. It was but natural that these ^rild religions 
should be connected with magic and its kindred 

' A|Mj|. 35. Viil. aliMf PrtHlctil. in hira. Ronuni, j^irc. fin. nud 
LacJiiD lie Deo S\t. 50. 

* V'id. ataa tht Kpae iu Jul. Finii. p. 449. 
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iirts; inagii* hiisnt nil times M tocnu-lty, andlicen- 
fiouKiit.<9K would be the iiicvita)>K- ruu'tion from a 
temjMrurj" strietm'ss. An extraoixlinary profession, 
when men are in a state of nntuw, ninkes in-]KK'ritc3 
oriniidineii, ami ^*iU in no long tiiiit.' Ih; diiM-'urJc**.! ex- 
cept l>}' tlie few. The world of that cUiy associated 
together in one company, Isiac. I'hrygiiin, Mithriac, 
ChiUdean. wizard, astrologer, fortune-teller, itinerant, 
and, as was not unnatural, Jew. Magic was profcss- 
«1 by the profligate Alexander, and was iniiMited to 
the grave Apollonius. The riles of Mithrn*; came 
from the Ma^ of Persia; and it is obviously diffi- 
cult to distinguish in principle the eerenionies of the 
Syrian TanroLoiiuni fi-oni those ot" the ^evy«>muutiu 
in the Odvssej', or of Canidia in Horaee. The Tbe- 
odosian Code culls magic generally a *' supersti- 
tion;" aud magic, oi*gics, mysterieH, and ''sabbath* 
iHiiga," were referred to tiie same " barbarous*' 
origin. " Magical superstitions," the " rites of the 
Magi," the "promises of the Chaldeans," and the 
" Matlicmatici," are familiar to the rcadci-s of Taci- 
tus. The Emperor Otho, an avowed patron of 
oriental fashions, took part in the rites of Isi«, and 
consultc<l the Mathemattci. Ves|)asian, who also 
consulted them, is heard of in Kgj'pt as ix-Honning 
uuracles at the suggestion of .Scrapis. 'i iberine, in 
an e<liet, classes together " Kg^^rtian and Jewish 
rite*;" and Tacitus and Suetonius, in recording it, 
speak of the two religions together as "co suffer' 
ftitio."* Augustus had already associated them 
together as suix'rstitions, and as unlawful, aud 
that in contwist to others of a like foreign origiiir 
"As to foreign rites (vorft^rince cere/no9»w)" says 
Suetjonius, " as ho paid moiv reverence to those 
which were old and enjoined, 80 did he hold the 
rest in contempt."' He gix's on to say t-hut, even 
on the judginent-acatT he had recogni&ccl the Eleusi- 
nian prieSte, into whose mysteries he had been ini- 
' Tm. Ann. \j. 8i i Surtop. Tiber. UC. ' Avgatt. 98. 
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tiated at Athens; "whereas, when travelling in 
Iigj1>t, he had refused to we Aj/ui, and Iind ap- 
proved of his grandson Caligula's passing I»v .Tiid;wi 
without sacrificing at Jerusalem." Plutarch speaks 
of magic us connected with the mournful mysteries 
of Orpheus and ZoroasU'r, vnth the Eg;\-ptian and 
the Phrygian; and, in Ms Treatise on bupcrstition, 
he puts together in one clause, us specimens of tliat 
disejisi' uf mind, '* mud, filth, sabbuthizings, fallings 
of the face, unseemly poHtures, foreign atlorftcions." ' 
Ovid mentions in consecutive verses tlic rites of 
"Adonis hunent*;d by Venus," "The Sabbath of the 
Syrian Jew," and the "Meinphitic Temple of lo in 
her linen dress."- Juvenal speaks of tlie rites, us 
well as the hmguage and the music, of the S^'rian 
Orontea having flooded Rome ; and, in his descrip- 
tion of the superstition of the Roman women, ne 
places the low Jewish fortimc-tfller between tJic 
jwnipous priests of Cybele and Isis, and the bloody 
witclierafit. of the Anneniau banispex and the as- 
trology of the Chaldean!*.*' 

The Christian, Iwing at first accounted a kind of 
Jew, was even on this score included in whatever 
odium, and whatever bad assoeiutioiis, attended on 
the Jewish name. Hut in a little time his inde]H'nd- 
ence of the rejected people was clearly understot:)d, 
as even the persecutions show; and he st^Mjd upon 
his own ground. Still his character did not cluuigu 
in the eyes of the world ; for favour or for renroacli, 
be was still associated with the votaries of seci-et 
and magical rites. The Em|ierur Iladriiin, noted 
us he is for his inquisitive temper, and a partaker 
in 80 many mysteries,* still believed that the Chris- 
tians «>f Eg\'pt allowed themst^lves in the vcorshij) of 
Serapis. '^hey art; brought into connexion with 
the magic of Egypt in the history oi' what is com- 
monly called the Thundering Legion, so far as this, 

' l>e Sn]i«rrat. 3. ' de Art. Am. i. iiiit. ' Sat lij. vj, 

* Tcrlul. Ap. 5. 
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that the providential rain which relieved the Kmpc- 
i-or's army, and wlueh thu Church ascribed to the 
prayers oi the Christian soldiers, is bv IHo Cussius 
attributed to un lC{^yi»tiaii iimgician, who ubUiiacd 
it liy iiiv<iki«g Mereury and other spirits. This 
war had been the oecusloii of one of the first re- 
co^nitioiiB wliirli the state had eoneetJed to the 
Oriental rites, though statesmen and emperors, as 
private men, had long taken part in them. The 
Kmix-ror Mareushud been urged by his feai-s of the 
Marcomanrii to j-esoit to these tbreigu introductions, 
and h said to have employed Magi and Chalde<'iti» 
in averting an unsnccessfiil issue of the war. It is 
obsen^able that, irj the growing eouiiteiijmee which 
was extended to thi-se rit*:» in the third century, 
Chririiianity came in for a share. The cliapel of 
Alexander "Severus contained statues of Abraham, 
Orpheus, Ajjollonius, I'ytJiagojiis, and our Lord. 
Here indeed, as in the ease of /eiiobia's Judaism, 
an ee-lcctie philosophy aided the coinpithension of 
religions. But, miracdiatcly before Alexander, 
Keh'ugidjalus, who was no philosopher, while lie 
formally nealetl his SjTian idol in the Palatine, wliile 
he observed the mysteries of Oybele and Adouis, 
and eelebrated Ids magic rites with human victims, 
intended idso, according to Lampridiua, to unite 
with hia horrible superstition " the Jei^Tsh and 
Samaritan religions and the Christian rite, that so 
tlie priesthooil of Ileliogabalus might comprise the 
mystery of every worship."' Hence, more or less, 
the stories whicli occur in occlesiastiad history of 
the conversion or good-^\'ill of the emperors to the 
Christian faith, of Htidrian, Maimmea, and others, 
besides Heliogalxdus atid Alexauder. Such stories 
might otlen incmn little more than that they favoured 
it among other forms of Oriental -suixM'-stition. 

Wliat has been said is sufficient to bring before 
the mind an historical fact, which indeed does not 
' Viu Hd. 3. 
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nMd evidence. Upon tlie cetablisht'd religions of 
Elirope the East had renewed her encnwiclimcnta. 
and was pouriiijj; forth a family of rites whi<?li in 
various ways nttriictc<l the attention of the luxuri- 
ous, the [jolitical, the ignorant, the restless, and the 
rtmorseful. Armenian, Chaldee, Kg^qitian, Jew, 
Syrian, J'hr>'pian, as the ease might be, was the de- 
signation o^ tlie new hierophiiiit ; and mugie, super- 
stition, biirl>ari»ni, jugglery, were the names given to 
his rit<; i>v the world, in this company ap|xair- 
ed Christiuniti,'. Wlien then three welf-informcd 
writers c:iU Christianity a superstition and u mn- 
giral sujinrstition, they were not using words at 
random, or tlte language of abuse, but they were 
describing it in distinct and recognised tei-ms as 
cognate Co thoee glooiny, secret, odious, disreputable 
religions which were making so much <litjturbancc 
ui> and down the empire. 

The impre-'isiun made on tlie world by the cir- 
cumstanccs of tin; rise of Christiiuiity receives u sort 
of con6rmation at>cr their time, in the appearance 
of the Gnostic and kindred heresies, which issued 
from tbe Church during the second and tliii'd 
centuries. Their resemblance in ritual and con- 
stitution to the Oriental rites, sometimes their 
historical relationship, is undeniable; and certainly 
it is a singular coincidence, that Christianity should 
be first called a magical superstition b}' Suetonius, 
tmd then »hoidd be found in the intimat<- com^Hiny, 
and seemingly ihcjmi'cntT of a multitude of magical 
8upi;rstitions, if there was nothing in the religion 
itself to give rise to such a charge. 

Tho Gnostic fsmiily ' suitably traces its origin to 
a mixed race, which lia<l commenced its history by 
associating Orientalism with lievelation. Al>er the 
captivity of tlic ten triltcs, Samaria was colonized 
by '■ men from Babylon and Cushaii, and from Ava, 
nnd from> Haiuath, and fram Sepharvtum," who 
> Vid. 'rillcmuBl, Mem. sod LAK)nis''» 1IIki> lIuvliciL 
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were iti»tnict«cl at their owni instance in '* the 
manner nf the G<m! of the Innd," by one of the 
priesta of the Church of Jeroboam. The eon»e- 
quence was, that "they feared the I/jr<I nnd served 
their own gods." Of this countr)' wus Simon, the 
reput4^ patriarch of the Gnostics ; and he is intra* 
<inr«d in the Acts of the Apast]e8 us professing 
those magical powers which were ao principal a 
clniructeristic ol'the Urientiil injTJteries. His heresy, 
though broken into ii nmhitinK^nf s-ects wn*^ (K'Uivd 
r»*-''^over the world \v\th a Cailiolicity not inferior to 
/iC- that of Christianitj*. St. Peter, who i'ell in with 
'^ T^ j ^ y/- him originally in Samaria, seems to have encoun- 
teretl him again at Komc. At Rome, St. l*olycarp 
met Marcion of Pontus, whose followers spread 
through Italy, Egj'pt, Syria, Arubia, and Persia, 
\'ali'titiniw piX'Jichwl his rloctrines in Alexuiidria, 
Rome, and Oj*pnL*; and we i-ead of his disciples in 
Crete, Ciesarea, Aiitioch, and other porta of the 
Kaat. Banlesanes and bis followers were found in 
Mesopotamia. The Carpocratians are spoken of at 
;Vlcxandria, at Kome, and in Ceplmllenia ; the 
liiwilidians eprt-ad through the greater part of 
Hgypt; the Ophites were apparently iii Bithynia 
and Gahitia ; the Cainites or Caiana in Africa, 
and the Marcosians in Gaul. To these must be 
added several sects, which, tliuugh not strictly of 
the Gnostic stock, are associated with them in ilate, 
cliaracter, and origin ; — tlie Ebionitos of Palestine, 
tJie Cerintbians, who rose in some part of Asia 
Minor, the Hncratites and kindred sects, who 
spread from Mesopotamia to Syria, Cilicio, and 
other pnjvincea of jVsia Minor, and thence to Home, 
Gaul, Aquitaine, and Spain ; and the Montauista, 
xvho, with a town in Phrj'gia for their metropolis, 
reached at length from Constantinople to Cjirthage. 
"When [the reader of Christian history] c<)ine» to 
the second century," aaya Dr. Burton, "he finds that 
Gnosticism, imdcr some fonii or other, wau professed 
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in every nan. of the then civilized world. He fiiida 
it divioed into schools, as nmncronsly and aa zea- 
lously attended us any which Greece or Asia could 
boast in their happiest days. He meets with names 
totally unknown to him before, which excited as 
much sensation as those of Aristotle or Plato. He 
hears of volumes ha-v-itig been ■ivTitten in support of 
thia new philosophy, not one of which liaa survived 
to our own day."' Many of the founders of these 
sects had been Christians; others .were of Jewish 
others were more or less coniiecled in 
'agnn rites to which their own bore 
so great a resemblance. Montanus seems even to 
have been a mutilated priest of Cybele; the follow- 
ers of ProdicuB profesaod to possess the secret 
books of Zoroaster; and the doctrine of dualism, 
which so many of the sects lield, is to be traced to 
the same source. Hasilidcs seems to have re- 
cognised Mithras aa tiic Supreme Reinp, or the 
Pnuee of Angels, or the Sun, if Mithnis is equiva- 
lent to Abraxas, which was inscribed upon his 
ainuh^s : on the other hand, he is said to have been 
taught by an immediate disciple of St. Peter, and 
Valcntinus by an immediate disciple of St. Paul. 
Marcion was the son of a Rishopof Pontus; Tatian, 
a disciple of St. Justin Martyr. 

AVHiatever might be tlie history of these sects, 
and though it may be a fpii-stion whether they cjiii 
be properly called " superstitions," and thouf^h 
many o* them numbered educHtad men among their 
teachers and followers, at least in ritual and profes- 
sion they closely resembled the vatfrant Pagim mys- 
teries which have been aljovc described. Their very 
name of "Gnostic" implied the possession of a secret, 
which was to Ijc communiaitod to their disciples. 
CVremoniiil ob^ervanws were the pix'iMiratJou, and 
sjmlMilicftl rite.s the instrument^ of initiation. Tatijin 
and Montonus, the repreaentativea of verj' distinct 
' Bampton Lect. 2. 
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strhools. n;;!^'^! in making ascpticism a rule of life, 
'ilie followfi's of eiicli of these sfctaries alistaimni 
from wine; the Tatianitcs and Marcionites from 
flc'sh; the Mont«nisti* kept three Lents in the year. 
All the Gntjstic sects seem U> have eoiideiiuietl mar- 
riagc on one or other rcnaon.' Tlic Murcionttes had 
three boptisms or more; the Mareosiuns luui two 
rites of what they called redemption; the latter of 
the«c was celebrated as a marriage, and the room 
adorned as a i)iarriage-<'hamber. A confteerHtioii 
to a priesthood then ibllowwi with anointing. An 
extreme unction was another of their rites, and 
prayers for the dead one of their obeenances. 
Bardesanea and Hamionius were famous <br the 
beauty of th«ir chants. The pro]ihi-cii« of Monta- 
nus were delivcrt-d. like the oraclctt of t he heathen, in 
a jitiLtc of cnthusiuii^m or ecstasy. To Kpiphiuic», the 
ftOTi of Carpocrates, who died at the age of seven- 
teen, a temple was erected in the ishuid of Cephal* 
lenia, his motlior's birthplace, where he was twle- 
brated with hnnns and sacritices. A i>imilar 
honour was paid In' the Carpocratians to Homer, 
Pytliagoras, I^liito, Aristotle, as well as to the 
Apostles ; crowns were placed upon their imagte, 
ttud incense bunted bclore tliem. In one of the 
inscrijit-ions found at Oyrene, about twenty years 
Miicc, ZttrcKwter, IMhagoras, Kpicuriis. and othenii, 
arc put together mth our Lord, as guides of ctai- 
duct. The^e inscriptions also contain the Carpo* 
cratian tenet of a tommimity of women. I am 
unwilling to allude to the Agapw and Communions 
of ccilain of these sects, which were not surpassed 
in profhjTii'-'j' by the Pajsjtui ritt* of which they were 
an imitati'jn. The vei^' name of Gnostic becaiue 
an cjcpression tor the worst impurities, imd no one 
dare<l ent bretul with them, or UAe their cuUnnry 
instrument's or plates. 

These profligate excesses are Ibund in coniiexiou 
' BortDi^ BmuiriMi Led. ■<« 61. 
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with the exercise of magic and astrology.' TJie 
amulets of the Basilidians are still extant in great 
numbers, iii&criheJ with sjniilxjls, hoiiic Christian, 
some with figures of Jsis, Scrapis, and Anubis, re- 
uroscuted according to the gross indecencies of the 
Kgjptian iuythoIog)\' St. Irenieus had already 
connected tt^ther the two crbnes in speaking of 
the Sbnonians: " Their mystical priestV 'if (>»ys, 
" live in lewdness, and practise mupc, according to 
the Hhility of each. They use exorcisms and incan- 
tations; love-i»otions too, and seductive sjjells; the 
virtue of spirits, and dreams, and all other curious 
uits, they diligently ob»er\-c."* The Marcosinrm 
were especially devoted to these curious practices, 
which are also ascribed to Car[>ocrates and Ajiel- 
les. Slarcion and others are reported to have uswl 
astrology. Tertullian siieaks generally of the sects 
of his day : " Infamous are the (ladings of the here- 
tics >vith aortercrs very many, mth nioiintehnnks, 
with astj-ologers, mth philosophers, to wit, such as 
are given to curious questions. They everywhero 
rcmenihcr, 'Seek, and ye shall find.'"* 

Such were the Gnostics ; a«d to external and pre- 
judiced ftpcctatont, whether phtloeophers, as Celsus 
and I*orphyr}', or the nmltitude, iliey wortt an a[v- 
IKHiraJice sufiicieutly like the (Ihui-eh to be mistaken 
for her in the lattei- part of the Antc-nicene period, 
ail she was confused vnth the Pagan mysteries in 
the earlier. 

Of course it may happen that the eornmou esti- 
mate concomiiig o |>erson or a body is purely ac- 
cidental and unfounded; but in such cases it is 
not lasting. Such were the calumnies of child- 
eating and impurity in the Christian meetings, 
which were almost extinct by the time of Origeii, 
and wlucli might arise from the world's confiuiing 

• Itiirton. Ilainiiton Ucl. i»M»' 4^, 
» Mwitl'iiiifAii. Aoiiii. I- ii. jMrt S, p. 353. 
* llnr. i. iO. * Ih IVmcr. iS. 
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thcni with the po^n and heretical rites. But 
TrbeD it continues irotn nge to age, it is certainly 
an index of a fact, and correspoods to definit4i 
<|ualiti(>s in the objt'ct to which it relates. In that 
ease, even mistakes airry infonnation ; for they 
are ctigiiatc U) the truth, and we can allow for 
them. Often what seems like a mistake is merely 
the mode m which the iutbrmaut conveys his testi- 
mony, or t}ie iiiipTOSsion which a fact makes on him. 
Censure is the natunil tone of one raan, in a case 
where praise ia the natural tone of auotlier; the 
veiT same charact-er or action inspires one mind 
with enthusiasm, and another with contempt. What 
to one man is niagiianimitj', to another is roniiince, 
and pride to a third, and pretence to a fourth, whilo 
to a fifth it is simply uiuritcUi^ribk'; and vet there 
is a certain analogy in tlieir sei>anitc teetimoniee, 
which conveys to us what the thing is like aiid 
what it is not like. WHien u mail's acknowlodj;"! 
note is superstition, we may be ]>retty sure wc shall 
not find liim an Academic or an Epicurean; and 
even wonis which are ainhipjous, as " athcint" or 
" reformer,'' admit of a sure interpretation when 
we are informed of the speaker. In like maimer, 
there is a certain g^^neral correspondence hetwwn 
macic and miracle, obstinacy and iiiitli, iiisuht)rdi* 
nation and xcal foi- religion, eophistry and argu- 
mentative talent, craft and meekness, as is obvious. 
Let us proceed then in cx)nt*^'iji[>h»ting tliis reflexion, 
as it may be called, of primitive Christianity in the 
mirror of the world. 

All tliree miters, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, 
call it a "sujierstition;" this is no accidental inipu- 
lation, but is rep«aited by a variety of sulwequeut 
writers and speaJcers. The cliarge of ThyesU«n 
banquets scarcely hists a Inmdred years; but, wliile 
jMigaii witnesses arc to he fmnid, the Church is ac- 
cused of superstition. The heathen disputant in 
Minucius calls Christuuiily, " V'atut eidemem super- 
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stitio" The lawj-cr I^Iodestitius speaks, with anap- 
porent allusion to'Christianity, of" weak minds being 
tcrrifitMl ifiwerstilume tiumitu^." The lieatlieii magis- 
trate asks St. MHixuillus, whetlier he and otliers have 
put away "vain su]>erstttioiis," and worship the gods 
whom thecrnpcrure worship. Tin; Piij^nsin ^Vriio- 
bius speak of Christianity as "an cxotTablc and un- 
lucky rvligioii, full of impic^' and sacrilege, conta- 
minating the rites instituteci from of old with the 
superstition of its novelty." The aiionjinous oppo- 
nent of Laetuntius calls it, '■^Impia tt anilh super- 
stitio" Dioclesian's inscription &i Chuiia was, us it 
declnred, on occoiiion of "the total extinction of the 
superstition of the Christians, and the extension of 
the worship of the kwIs." Maxiniin, in his Letter 
upon ConiitantineV Kdict, Htdl calls it a 8U{>er!?titinn.' 
Now what is meant by the word thus attacluti 
by a ctfnson^ud of heathen autliorities to Christianity? 
At leaet, it cannot mean & K'Ugion in which n man 
might tliink what he pleased, and ^^'as set free from 
all yokes, whether of ignorance, fear, authority, or 
priestcrah. When heathen writers rjiU the Oriental 
rites auperstitions, they evidentlv use the word in ita 
modem sense ; it cannot surely lie doubted tliat they 
ap]>ly it in the same sense to Christianity. But Plu- 
tarch explain» for us the wowl at length, in his 
Treatise which bears the name: "Of all kinds of 
fear," lie says, "supei-stition is the most fatal to 
action and reaource, lie does not fear the sea who 
does not Bail, nor war who does not serve, nor rob- 
Iwrs who fceepe at home, nor the sy*!ophant who is 
p(«>r, nor envj' who is a private man, nor an earth- 
quake who lives in Gaul, nor thunder who lives in 
lilthiopia; but he who fejiirs the gods fears every- 
thing, earth, seas, atr, sky, darkness, light, noises, 
silence, sleep. Slaves sleep and forget their mauters; 
of the fettered doth sleep lighten the chain ; inflamed 
wounds, uhx'rs cruel and agonizing, are sus[wndcd 

' Viil. KortfMll, in Plin. et Traj. Kiiji. |>. I5S; Ouninent. ia 
MitiiK. F. Utt. 
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to the alwpiiif?. Superstition alone hns eome to no 
tenns ■with slet^p; but. in the slcepofher victims, ns 
thonjrli they were in the reahns of the impiotif*, «he 
raises horrilile spectres, and monstrout phantoms, iiiid 
variouit juiins, and whirls the miserable soiil about, 
find peiiiecut«8 it. They rise, and, instead of miiklng 
lif^ht of what is unreal, they (idl into the hands of 
(piacka and conjurers, who suy, 'Call the cix>ne to 
expiate, bathe in the eeit, and sit all day on the 
ground.'" He goes on to si>ertkof the intrwluction 
of "uncouth namca and barbaroua tcnns'" into "the 
divine and national autliority of relifjion ;" observes 
that, wliereas stiives. when they despair of freedom, 
may demand to Ix: sold to anotlier master, nupersti- 
tion admit* of no cliangc of gods, since "the god 
cannot be found whom lie will not feor, who fears 
the ffods of his family ami his birth, who shucUlci-s at 
the SinTiig and the uouignant^ who bos a trembling 
and dread at tliose from wliom we ask rielies and 
wealth, uonconl, |»e«ce, mieccss of idl good word?* and 
deedB." He says, moreover, that, wliilc death h (o 
all men an end of life, it is not so to the sujicrsti- 
tious; for then "there are deep gates of liell toyawni, 
and headlong stroauis of at once fire and glix)m arc 
npfnied, and darkness with its many phantoms en- 
rxunpasses, glinstj* piTsenting horrid visages and 
wretched voices, and judges and executioners, and 
chasms and dens full of innumerable miseries." 

Pri>senrly, he say*, tlmt In misfortune or sickness 
t)»c 8U|Jer*titii>u» man refuses to si^ physician or phi- 
losopher, and cries, *'SufFerme, (.) man, t^i undergo 
punishment, the impious, tlie rui-sed, the hated of 
gods and spirits. The Atheist," w^ith whom nil 
along he is disadvantageously contrasting the super- 
stitious, "wipes his tears, trims Ids hair, doffs his 
mounnng; but how can you address, how help the 
superstitious 1* ilc sits apart in sackcloth or HIthy 
rags; and olYen he strips himself and rolls in the 
mud, and tells out bis sins and offences, as ha\ing 
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«flt4jii and ilruiiken somctbinSf or walked some way 
which the Hivltiity did not allow. .... And in his 
iK-st mood, and under the influence of a eood- 
humourod sujjerstition, be siu at home, witli sa- 
erificc and slaughter all round him, while the old 
crones hang on liim as on a peg, ns Bion says, any 
chann thej' fall in with." He continues, "ANTiat men 
like I)e8t are festivals, banquets at the temples, 
initiations, orgies, votive prayers, and adonitions. 
line ihe superstitious wishes indeed, but is unable to 
rejoice. He is crowned and tuiiis rmle; he siicri- 
iices and is in fear; he prays witli a quivering 
voice, and burn* incenftc with titmibling hands, and 
altogether bcUes tlie »aybig of Pythagoras, that wc 
are then in best case when we go to the gods; for 
superstitious men fare most wretchedly and evilly, 
appnMicIiing the hou.scs or shrines of the gods an if 
they were tJie dens of ixmrs, or the hole* of snake*, 
or the Gives of whales." 

Here wc have a vivid picture of Plutarch's idea 
of the essence of Su|>erstition ; it was the imagination 
of the oxistcnoe of an UTis<:-en ever-piT*ent blaster; 
the boiichige of a rule of life, of a continual rcspon- 
sibihty; obligation to attend to little things, the 
impoesibihty to esaipe from duty, the inability to 
choose 01' change one's religion, uitei-t'eretice witli 
tlie enjoyinent of life, a melancholy view of the 
world, sense of sin, lioiTor at guiU.. aj)prehensioii of 
punishiiu'iit, dmtti, iH.•lf-nlKi^enlent, d(-pressinn, anxi- 
ety and endeavour to be at peace with heaven, and 
error and absurdity in the methods chosen for the 

1»ir|)ost\ Such too hatl hi-au the idea of the 
^^picurean VclleiuBf when he shrunk witli horror 
from the " «*m/)i>rtius domintta'" and '" curiosuA 
iJvus" of the St*>ic,s.' Such, surely, was the mean- 

' "Itiujnc fmposDUti* in cenicibiu nostrB flempitumuni donilnnn, 
i]nfin Ax'CA ct aoctea tiiiief>!iuiui3; quu euim non titiicat oiiuiia yr^>- 
vidi-Dlcuivl cogiljuiicm cC nniiiiMlvfrli-iiiiin a uoinia lul k pcrLuicru 
pntaiitem, cunosum, «t i^niiiii wgvtii Doum ? — Ck. rfr .Vat Dror, 
i. 20. 
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ing of Tacitus, Suetonius, and PlJiiy. And henre 
of course the frequunt re-pi*oa»"!i f;wt on Christians 
as credulous, wcak-mmdea, and poor-.spiri1<:d. The 
heiithcn objcctora in Minucius and Lactiintiiis speak, 
of their "old-woman's tales."' Cclsus accuses tbcm 
of "assenting at nmdom and without reason," sayinf;, 
"Du not inquire, but believe." "They lay it down," 
he says elsewhere, "Let no educated man aiiproach, 
uu man of mridom, no man of sense, but if u man 
be unlearned, weak in intellect, an inihnt, let him 
come with confideiire. Confessing that lliese arc 
worthy of their God, they evidently desire, aH tJiey 
nro able, to convert none but fools, and vidgsr, and 
fitupid, and sLivish, women and boys." They "take 
in the simple, and lead him where they will." They 
addreaa themselves to "youths, house-servants, and 
the weak in ijitelleet." They "hurry away from 
the educated, as not fit subject* of their imposition, 
and inveigle the rustic."' "Thou," says the heathen 
magistratf to the Martyr Fnictuosue, " who as a 
teacher dost disseminate a new fable, that fickle 
girls may desert the groves luid abandon Jupiter; 
condemn, if thou art ivise, the anile creed."^ 

Hence tlie epithets of itinciiuit., mountebank, 
conjurer, cheat, sophist^ sorcerer, heaped u]X)n the 
trachcrs of Christianity; sometimes to account fop 
the report or appearance of their miracles, some- 
times to explain tneir success. Our Lord ^vas said 
to have leai'ued His miraculous power in Kgj-pt ; 
*'wLzard, mediciiier, cheat, rogue, conjurer," were 
the epithets applied to htm by the opiwnent* of 
Eusebius;* they "worship that crucified sophist," 
Bays Lueian ;'' " Paul, who suriinHSfs all the conjurers 
and impostors who ever lived," is Juliau's account 
of tlie Apostle. " Voii have sent through tlie whole 
worlil," says St. Ju.^tin to Trj-pho, "to preach that 

> Mill, t, 1 1, I.KCI. V. 1, 2, vi<t. Aruol). ij. 8, Sk. 

* OrigfU. coiitr. OJit. i. 3, iii. 44, &0. vl. 44. 

» Pniilciit. in lion. Fni«. 37. • Kvtuy I>om. ili. 5, 4. 

' Mort. Pwxyr. U. 
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a certain utteLstic and lawless sect has spnin^j from 
oiif! Jesus, a (iulilwtn oliwit."' ** We know," says 
Liician, «<peaking of Clialdeaiia and Mai^ician^, ''the 
Syrian from Paleatiite, who is the sophist in these 
mntttrs, how many kiiiatif.'?, with eyes distorted 
and mouth in foam, he raises aud sends awuy re- 
stored, ridding them from the evil at a great priee,"* 
" If any conjurer came to them, a man of skill and 
knowing how to iniiiiai^' matters,'' snys the same 
writer, " lie made money in no time, with a broad 
fznn at the winplc fellows,"" The officer who had 
custody of St. Perpctua feared her escape fwm 
prison " by magical incantations." * When St. 
Tiburtius had walked bHrcllwt on hot coals, his 
judgL' cried out tJiat ('hri-st had taught him msigic. 
St. AnaAtasia wn« thrown into prison as a nicdi- 
ciner; the populace culled out against St, Agnea, 
** Away with ihe witcli," ToUe mayam^ toUe maUfi- 
cam. When St. Itonoftus and .St. Msixiiuilian lx>re 
the burning pitrh ^nthout shriiiking, tlewii and 
(jcntiles crietl out, htl nhifft et maUjicL " What 
new delusion," says the lieathen magistrate eou- 
cerniug St. RomaTuis, " has brought in these so- 
phists to deny the worship of the gods? How 
doth this chief sorcerer mock us, stuUed by his 
Thcssalinn chann {carmine) to laugh at punish- 
ment."* 

Hence we gatlier the meaning of tlie word "rar- 
men" ils used by Pliny; when he speaks of the 
Christians "saying with one ujiother a carmen to 
Christ as to a god," he meant pretty much what 
Suetonius expi-essea by tlie " niaiejicfi ^uperstitio." " 
And the words of the last-mentioned writer and 
Tacitus are still more exactly, and, I may say, 
singularly illustrated by chiuses which occur m the* i 

'c. 108. 'Ptaope. 16. »D«Mort. Ptorcfc- ibw. / - ' 

*Kiiiii.Mart. iijjL IOO,594,Ac. * Prod, in lioo.Boin.TT.404. 8fid. ' 
B X\'e harv (pecimeru of nvwttna asrribed lo Cliri&tiana In the - 
Philopatria. ■'■_^ ,A^A*^ 
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Theodo^an code; which seem to show that theiw 
hiatoriana were Hsiag formal terms and (iliraaes 
to expresa their notion of Christianity. For in- 
BtAiioef Tacitus says, '* Quna per Jlaoitia itwisiut, 
vvliftv* Chn'stianos appeUahat;" and . the Law 
against the Malefici and Mathetnatici in the Code 
apeaks of those, '* Qaoa ob fadnorum maqiatudi- 
nem vidgua malejicos appeUat."^ Ag^ain, Tacitus 
charges Christiajjs with the " oilkwi fiwnani gene- 
ris:" this is the verj' characttTiHtic of u practiser 
in ma^c; the Laws call the Malefici, " Awmaftz 
generis honte^," " humani qetieris immici" " natitne 
perearini" '* c<nnmtmi8 scdutui hmtfs."'^ 

Here we see the meaning of words which have 
created so much suiiinse to certain moderns; — that 
a grave weIl-iiifonn*fd historian like Tacitus should 
apply to Christians what souikU Hkt- abii.se. Vet 
wliat is the difficulty, supposing that Christians were 
considered mothemutici and nia^i, and these were 
the secret iiitrrjiuers nj^ainst established govern- 
ment, the resort of desperate politiciaiis, the enemies 
of the established religion, the disseminalors of 
lying rumours, the perpetrators of iK)isoninga and 
other Climes? " Read this," soys PaJey, after quo^ 
ing some of the most Ix-autifiil iiiid stihdniiig 
[Missagesi of St. J*hii1, ** rea«! this, and then think of 
exitiahilift supentitio;" and he goes on to express a 
wish " in contending n-ith heathen authorities, to 
produce our books against theirs,"'^ as if it were 

' Goth, in Cod. Th. t. S, p. 120, ed !665. Again. "Qnl male- i 
fici vulgri uinnuittuitiiK'! nuncu^miiiiir.'* l^g. 6. 8o [^ncuntin^ 1 
" Mji);i ot ii qDoe \-cti inuEc-Qcoe rnlgiiB appt^llat." Inst. i^. 17. 
" Qu<M ct miJt'ficos vulgus nppcllat" Angast Civ. Dd. x. 19. 
"Qui^i4 vnl^B mathematicMM rocni." Uicrou. in l>an. c ij. Viil, 
Gotliot hi luc. Olher lavs Ep«ak of those whowcr« "mftl^fictonimj 
labci)ottiiti,"aail tJ'llif "iiiiiK'iii-inniin eciibir-s." 

'■' 'rcftulliaii tui> nii-tiliiiiii!* tht.' diarfCf! of "liy»li-« |)riiicJfJiini Rnman- 
Oram, popoli, gcnerlH bumani, Doorutn, InipcrmtOTuni, Inguni, momm, 
n&tiirs> totina inimici." AmI. 3, Sl>, S8, td. Scap. 4, ad. Nat. i. 17. 

* Evid. part, ij, ch. 4. 
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it inatwr of books. Public men care very Uttig for 
btioks; fine sentiments, the m<>st luminous piiilo- 
sophy, the deepest theology, inspimtion itsell* moves 
tbem but little; they look at w'tn^ and care only 
for facts. The question was, AMiat was the worth, 
what the tendeucv of the Clu'istiuii body in the 
state? what Chriatjans said, what they tliouj^ht, was 
little to the purpose. They might exhort to |K'ae*- 
ableiies3 and nsi&sive obedience as strongly as words 
could speak ; out what did they cfo, what was their 
political position? This is what stateamen thought 
of then, n& they do now. It is Uttle to refer men 
of the world to abstract truths or first principles; 
a statesman measures parties, and sects, and writers 
by their Ixairing uiK>ii him ; and ho lias a practised 
eye in tliis sort of judgment., and is not likely to be 
mistaken. '"Wiut is Ti-uth?' said jcgtin? Pilate." 
AiwloKriL's, however eloquent or true, avallcsl nothing 
with the Kuinan uia^ristrate against the sure in- 
stinct wliich taught liini to dread Christianity. It 
was a dangerous enemy to any power not built 
upon itself; he felt it, and the event justified hia 
apprehension. 

We must not forget tlie well-known character of 
the Roman stjite in its dealings with its snbjecta. 
It had lnul fr»>ni the finst an extreme jealousy of 
secret societies; it was prepared to ^ant a Urge 
toleration and a broad conipreliension, but, as is 
the case with nimlern governments, it wished to 
have jurisdiction and the ultimate authority in 
every movement of the Iwwly ptilitic and its mem- 
bers; and its institutions were based, or essentially 
depended, on its religion. Accordingly, every in- 
novation upon tJie established pagnnism, except it 
was allowed by tlie law, was rigidly reprt-ssed. 
Hence the professors of low supei-stitions, of mys- 
teries, of luiigic, of astrolog}', weiT the outlaws 
of society, and were in a con<lition analogous, if 
the comparisou may be allowed, to smugglers or 

q2 
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[wacbers ainonp ourst-Ivcs, or |>LT!ia.ps to burglars 
and bighwiiyincn. The niodeni i-obbc-r is soine- 
timrts iiiftdc to fiftk in nu^'clw or essays, why the 
majority of a peopk' should bind the iniiiority, and 
why he is anipnable to laws wliicli he docs not 
pnaet; but the um^ristratt;, ivlyin;;; uri tliL' powur of 
the aword, wishes all men to gain a living indeed^ 
aiid to nroftpcr, but only in his vvni U-gally 
sunctionwl ways, and he minps or trauspurta dis- 
senters from fiis authority. The Komans applied 
this rule to i-eligioii. Laniner protests aj^iiist 
Pliny's application of the words *' contiitnacy and 
inflexible obstinacy" to the Christians of I*ontu8. 
" Indeed, these arc hard wonls," he says "very im- 
properly applied to men wlio were open to eonvic- 
tioii, and willinj^ to satisfy others, if tliey niifjht 
IiBve leave to s|)eak." ' And be says, " It seems to 
me Hiat Pliny acted very arbitnn-ily and unrighte- 
ously, in his treatment of the Christians in his pro- 
vince. What rij>fht had IMiny to act in this manner? 
by what hiw or Uiws ilid he imnisb [them] with 
death?" — but the Unmans bail ever burnt the sor- 
cerer, ajid banished his consuIUTs for lite.- It waa 
an ancient custom. And at mysteries they looked 
with esix-cial suspicion, because, since the o^tJibliBhed 
relipon did not include them in its provisions, they 
rettJly did supply what may be ealled a demand of 
the age. The (ireeks of an wirlier day had imtu- 
ralized among themselves the Eleusinian and other 
mysteries, which had come from Egypt and Syria, 
and had little to fear from a fresh invasion from the 
same quarter; yet even in Givece, as Plutarch tells 
us, the **carmtna" of the itinerants of Cylx-le and 
Serapis threw the Pythian vui-ses out of fashion, 
and henceferth the ix-rtiHinses from the temi>le were 
riven in prose. Soon the oracles altogethei- ceased. 
H^iat wrjuld cause still j^reater jenlouay in the 
Roman mind was the general infidelity which pre- 
' Hwiihon TmU a. • (jotJiof. in CoJ. Th. i. 8, p. 121. 
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vailed aiaoiig uU classes atwut tlie mythological 
fables of Oliaroii, Cerberus, and ihe realms of pun- 
iahiuent. ' 

We know what opposition liad been made in 
Rome even to the pliilos«iphy of Greece; much 
gre&tK'r would be the aversion of coustitutiouul 
statcstiien and lawyera to tJie ritual of barburians. 
Uelijtfion was the Koinati point of Iionour. " S]jan- 
ianls mi;^ht riToI them in niniibers," says Cicero, 
'* Gaulfi in bodily strenrth, Citrtiiaginiana in address, 
Greeks in the arts, Itulnins and Liitin» in sense, but 
the Romans !iuri)asftei.l nil nations in piety and de- 
votion."* It was one of tlieir laws, " t*t no one 
have gods by himseiti nor worship in private new 
guds nor adventitious, miless added uii public au- 
tiiority."' Lutatius,^ at the end of the hret Puaiie 
war, was forbidden by the senate to consult the 
Sortes Pra!Ucstin:o as being " an-^j/ifia al'wnujena." 
Some years afterwards the C-onsuI took axe in' 
huiul, and commenced the destruction of the 
templen of Isis and Serapia. In the seeond Punic 
war, the senate had commanded the surren- 
der of the Hbri vaHcini or precationof^ and any 
written art of sncnficing. \vhen a secret confra- 
ternity WHS discovered, at a later date, the Consul 
spoke of tlie rule of their aiicestoi"s wlucb forbade 
the forum, circus, and city to Sacrificuli and pro- 
phets, imd burnt their books. Jn the next age 
banishmt'iit was inflicted on individuals who were 
introtUicing the worship of the Syrijtn Sabaxius; 
and in tlw next the Iseion and Seraiicion were des- 
troyed a second time. Ma^ceniui in iJin mUises Au* 
guirtus to honour the gods according to the national 
custom, beeaust! thceonteinpt of the country's deities 
leads to cinl iiisuboi-dination, reception of ibrelgn 

'Gc. pro ('liu'tit. 61. Gic«l(W tranA. vol. I. p. 81, nol« 5. 
Acatl. Iiuu-. L Si. liltl. i>. 110. 

> Dc Iknisp. Rcnji. 9. 'Do Lc^g. u. S. 

* Acad. Inscr. ibid. 
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lawB, coiispii-acies, and secret meetings. * " Suffer no 
one," he adds, "to deny the godn or to pructi»e 
sorcery." The civilian JuHus Pauhis l«y» it down 
as one of tlie leading principles of Roman Law^ 
that those who introdiieo new or untned peligions 
gliould be degraded, and if in the lower orders put 
to death. " In like manner, it is enacted in one of 
Constantine's Laws that the Hanispicc^ should not 
exercise their art in private; and there is a law of 
Valentiiiian's against noeturnal sacrifices or nin^ic.) 
It Is more immediately to our [mrpose tlmt Tnijan 
had been so earnest in his rcjiistance to HetcerxK or 
secret socii^ties, that, when a fire had laid waste 
Nicomcdia, and Pliny projwsed to him to incx>rpO' 
nitc a lx)dy of a hundred and fifty firemen in 
consequctice," he was afraid of the |)recedent and 
forhatfe it. 

What has been said ■will suggest another point of 
^•ievr in which the Oriental rites were obnoxious to 
the government, viz., as being vagrant and prose- 
lytizing religions. If it tolerated foreign super- 
stitions, iliis would Ijp on the ground that districts 
or a)untrie8 within its jurisdiction held them; to 
proselytize to a rite hitherto unknmvn, to form a 
new piirty, and to propagate it through the Empire, 
— a religion not local but Catliolic, — was an offejice 
against both order and reason. The state desired 
peace evei-j-when-, and no change; "considering," 
according to Lactantius, " that they were rightly 
and deaervcdly puuishetl who execrated tlie public 
religion handed down to them by their anccs- 
tore."^ 

It is impossible surely to deny that, in assembling 
for religious purposes, the Christians were breaking 
a solemn law, a vital principle of the Ituiiiun consti- 
tution; and this is the light in which their conduct 

' NiandtT, I'kcl. tUnl. Ir. vt»l. i. i>, 81. 
•MiilW. p. 21. 22, 50; Ti-rtull. Ox. tr. p. 12, note;*, 
• OibtKiii. Ilitil. ch. Id, notA 14. *V:\Al. ItiMit. M. 
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waa regarded bv the historians and philosopliyra of 
the Kinpire. Tliia was a very strong act on tlie 
port of the disciples of the great Apostle, whn had 
enjoined obedience to the powers that be. Time 
uAer time they resisted tlie authority of the magis- 
tmte; and this is a phenomenon inexplicable on 
tlie tJieoiy of wluit is now called the Voluntary 
Principle. The justification of such disobedience , ^-,,, 
liee simply in the necessity of obeying the higher 
authority of some divine hiw; but if Chrii^tianity 
were iu its essence only private and personal, as 
so many now think, there was no necessity of their 
meeting together at all. If, on the other hand, in as- 
sembhng for worship and holy communion, they were 
fulfilling an indisiMnsablc observance, Christianity 
hau im|K>sed a soctul law on the world, ami formally 
enters the field uf [jolitics. Gibbon says that, in 
consequenoe of Pliny's edict, "the prudence of the 
Christians suspended their Agapic; but it wiw I'w 
possible for them to omit the cxfrcise of public 
worship."' We can draw no other conchiaion. 

At tJie end of three hundred years, a more re- 
markable violation of law seems to have been ad- 
mitted by the Christians. It shall be given in the 
words of Dr. Burton ; he has been ajicaking of 
Maximin's edict, which provided for the restitution 
of any of their lands or buildings which had \vxq 
alienated from them. " It is plain," ho says, *' fix)ra 
the terms of this edict, that tne Christians had for 
some time been in possession of pro|X'rty. It 
speaks of houses and hinds which ilid not l>eIong 
to individuals, but to the whole body. Their pos- 
se-ssion of such property could hardly have escaped 
tlie notice of the govemineut ; but it seem.*i to have 
been held in direct violation of a hiw of Diocletian, 
whicli prohibited corporate bodic:^ or associations 

' Gibbon, ibiil. Origm admiu xaA d«&o(lB the Tioliillon of ibo 
burs; oine &\oynr avv^KUt jrttpa rit nirofuvfiira «m«Ir, riiC vwtp 

AKii^iiac.c Cda. L 1. 
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wlilcli were not legally ircognined, from Hcquiring 
projierty. The Cimstiuiis were ccrtiiinly not a. 
l«Mly rwogiiised l>y Iftw nt the bt-ginning of the 
Pi'igii of Di<K-leti«n, nnd it mifrlit fllimwt, Ijc thought 
that thb cuactmunt was spwiiUIy directtKl a^iinst 
them. Hut, likt: nthor luws winch are fuiiiidccl 
1IJMHI tynintiy, and are at vjirJaiice -with the flf«t 
principle* of justice, it is probable that this law 
about cui^mrnt*; property was evaded. We miiat 
suppose that the (.'hnstiana hud purohaaed lands and 
hoiisps befoiv (he lii«' was [msscnl; and their di^re- 
ffitrd of the proliibition niiiy be taken as another proaf 
tiiat their religion had now taken so firm a footing 
that the executors of the liiws were obliged to con- 

ni\*e at theii- being broken by so numerous a body."* 
No wonder that the niag^iPtrate who presided at 
the inartyi-dom of St. ilomanus calls them in Pru- 
dentius "■» rebel people;"^ that Galerius speaks of 
them as "a nefarious coiispinicy;" the heathen in 
ilinucius, a« " men of a despcnit^! faction ;" that 
others make them guilty of sacrilege and treason, 
and call them by those other titles wliieh, more 
closely reseiriblmg the langu»;;e nf Tacitus, have 
been noticed above. Hence tlic violent uccwsations 
against tJiem as the destruction of the Kmpire, the 
authors uf physical evils, and the cause of tlic anger 
of the gods. 

*' Men cry out," says Tertullian, " tlwit the state is 
beset, that the Christians arc in their fields, in their 
forts, in their islands. They nionni as for a loss 
that e^ry aex, condition, and now even rank, is 
going over to this sect. And yet they do not by 
this veiy means ad^'ance their minds to the idea of 
some good thei-ein hidden ; thcv allow not them- 
selves to conjecture more rightly, they choose not 
to examijie mort- closely. The generahty run upon 
a hatred of this name, with eyes so closed tliat in 
' Hist. p. 418. 

» In lioii. Hum. 62, In Act. ». Orpr. 4, Tert. Apot. 10, Itc. 
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bearing favourable testimony to any one they 
mingle witli it tlie rennxivh ot the xmnw. ' A good 
man Caiii.i Scm\i.4. only he in a (/liriBtiaii/ 8u an- 
other, "I marvel that that wise man Lucius Titius 
hath suddenly become a Chriatian.' No one refletit- 
eth whether Caiua be not therefore good and LueiuD 
wise because a Christian, or therefore a Chrbtian 
because wise and good. They praise that which 
they know, they revile that wuicn they know not. 
Virtue is not in such account as hatred of the Chris- 
tians. Now, then, if the hativd be of the name, 
what guilt is there in names ? What char^ against 
words ? Tnloss it be that any word which is a 
name have either a barbarous or ill-omened, or a 
scuitUous or an immodest sound. If the Tiber 
cometii up to the walls, if the Nile comcth not up 
U> the fichls, if the heaven bath stood still, if the 
earth hath been moved, il' there be any tamine, if 
any pestilence, 'The Christians to the lions' is 
forthwith the word."' 

"Men of a dcMpenite, lawless, reckless ikction," /y,^^ 
Bays the hcHthen Ca>eiliu.% in the |Hi-ssage aljtive re- 
ferred to, "who collect together out of the lowest 
rabble the thoughtless portion, and credulous women 
seduced by tlie weakness of their se.\, and fonn a 
mob of impure eonspirattirs, of whoni noeturmU 
assemblies, and solemn fastingii, and unnatund fiHKi, 
no sacred r\U: but pollution, is the bond. A tril)e 
lurking and light-hating, dumb for the public, talk- 
ative in comers; they desjpise our temples as if 
graves, spit iit our goJs, dende our religious forms ; 
pitiable themselves, they jjity, forsooth, our priests; 
ttalf-naked thenit^lves, they despise our honours and 
purple ; monstrous folly and incredible ijnpudencc ! 
. . . Day after day, their abandoned momls wind 
their serpeiitine course; over the whole world are 
those most hideous rites of an impious association 
growing into shape: . . . they recognise each other 
by marks and signs, and love each other almost bc- 

■ Apul. i. 8, 39, Ozf. tr. 
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fore they recoffniso; promiscuouH lust la their reli- 
gion. Thus Joes their vain and mad supLTstition 
glory in crimes. . . The writer who tells the storj- of 
a criminal capitAlly puuished, and of the gibbet 
iligna feralia) of the cross bciiija: their observano) 
(ceremonias), assigns to them thereby an altar in 
ieopiiig vnth the abandoned and wicked, that they 
uiay worship (celant) whiit they merit. . . . Why 
their mighty effort to hide and tmroud whatever it 
is they worship (w/wn/), flince things honest cvoj lik^ 
tJie open day, and eriines arc secret ? ^^^ly Iwvc 
they no idturs, no temples, no imuges known to us, 
never sppftk abroad, never assemble freely, were it 
not that what they worship and yunnre^s is subject 
either of ptmishmcntorofsliamc?. .\\iuit monstrous, 
wluit [K)rtentous notions do they tiibrieate ! that that 
Gml of tht^irs, whom they can neither show nur see, 
should be inquiring diligently into the eliaract^rs, 
the acts, nay tlie words and secret thoughts of all 
men ; running to and fro, for&ooth, and present every- 
where, troubleaome, restless, nay impudently curious 
they would have hiin ; that is, if he is close at every 
deed, interfores in all places, while he can neither 
at tend to each as being distracted through the whole, 
nor suffice for the whole as being engaged about 
each. Think too of their threatening tire, medita- 
ting destruction to the whole earth, nay the world 
itself with ijs stars ! . . . Nor content with this mad 
opinion, they add and append their old wives' tales 
about a new birth after death, ashes and cinders, 
lind by some strange confidence believe each other's 
lies. Poor creatures ! consider what hanga over you 
after death, while you are 8till alive. Lo, the greater 
part of you, the better, as you sav, are in wiint, 
cold, toil, hunger, and your God suffers it; but I 
omit common trials. I^o, threats arc offenxl to you, 
punishments, torments; crosses to be undergone 
now, not worshipped {adorandte) ; fires too whicli ye 
predict and fear ; where is that (Sod who can re- 
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cover^ but cannot preserve your life ? The answer 
of Socrates, when \if w-as Hskctl iilx>ut heavenly 
matters, is well known, 'WImt is above as does not 
concern us.' My opinion also is, that points which 
are doubtful, as ore the points in question, must Iw 
left; nor, when so umny niul sueli great men are in 
controversy on the subject, must judgment be rashly 
and audaciously given on cither side, lest the eonse- 
qucncT he cither anile superstition or the overtlirow 
of nil relipon." 

Such was Christianity in the eyes of those who 
witnesseil its rjst- and propagation; — one of u nuni- 
■foer of wild and barliarous rites which were [lOuring 
in upon the empirt; from the ancient rcrtliiis of 
auptrrstition, and the mother of a progeny of sects 
which were faithftil to the original they had derived 
from Egypt or Syria; a religion unworthy an edu- 
cated j»erson, as apjx'aling, not to the intellect, but 
to tlie fears and weaknesses of human nature, and 
consisting, not in the rational and cheerful enjoy- 
ment, but in a morose rejection of the gifts of Pro- 
vidence; a horrible religion, as inflictingor enjoining 
cruel sufferings, and inonstruus and luuthsomc in its 
very indulgence of the passions; a religion leading 
by re-nction to uifidelity ; a religion of magic, and 
of the vulgar art,^ real and pretended, ynm which 
ma^c was accompanied; a secret religion which 
dared not face the djiy; an itinerant, busy, prosely- 
tizing religion, foniimg an extendefl conteileracy 
against the state, rt-sisting its authority and bi-eakiiig 
itrt la^vs. There may Ik; some exceptions to this 
general impression, such as PUny's disoover}' of the 
innocent and virtuous nile of life wlopted by the 
Christians of Vontua; but this only proves that 
Christianity was not the infamous religion which 
the heathen thought it; it did not reverse their 
general belief tt) the contrary. 

Now it must be grantwl that, in some respects, 
this view of Cliristianity depended on the times, and 
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would alter "with tlit-'ir ultt'riition. Wlioii tlierc whs 
no pfrsL't:utkni, MurtyrH could iKitln: n!i.stiiiiiti'; and 
■\vlion tliL-; Churtili wits rniaM aloft in lii<rli pliices, it 
was no lonwr in. caves. Still, I bL^itv.', it cuntiiiuotl 
suhstnntiaUy tho siniic! in the judfrirK'iit of tlie world 
extyrual to it, wliili- there was iiti ext<n-nal worhl to 
iudg« of it. " They thought it enough," says Julian 
in the fourth centurj', of our Lord and His A]M>3tlf&, 
"to deceive women, servdiits, and ehives, and by tlieir 
means wives and hustwuHU." "A human fabriea- 
tiou," says he elsewhere, "put together by wicked- 
ness, liiiviiig nothing di\'ine in it, but making a per- 
verted use of the la blc- loving, childish, irrational 
jwirt of the soul, and offering a set of wonders to 
ercatc belief." "Misemble men," he says elsewhere, 
"yon refuse to worship the ancile, yet you worship 
tlie wood of the cross, and si^i it on yoiu* foreheads, 
and fix it on your doors, bhall one for tliis hate 
the intelligent among yon, or pity the less under- 
standing, who in following you have goue to such 
an excess of perdition as to leave the everlasting 
gods and go overto adead Jew?" He speaks of their 
adding other dead men to Him who died so long ago. 
" You have filled all places with sepulchres and 
monuments, though it is nowhere told you in your 
reli^on to haunt the tombs and to attend upon 
them." Elsewhere he s[jeaks of the^r "leaving the 
gods for c;orp>e.'* and relics." On the other hand, he 
attributes the growth (»f (Jlnistiaiuty to its Iimnuii- 
ity towards afrangers, c^re in buiying the deatl, and 
pretended religiousness of life. In another place he 
8j>ejdis of tlieir eai-e of tlie jjoor. ' 

Lihanius, Julian's preceptor in rhetoric, delivers 
the same testimony, as far as it goes. He addi-esst-d 
his Oration for the Temples to a Christian Kni|H'ii»r, 
and would in consequence be gnaarded in his lan- 
guage; however it runs in one direction. He speaka 

■ JDliaji,a|t,<J>TU,|i|i.3^,l»-l,206,3d5. Epp.pp.3U5, 429, 438, 
ed. Spiuih. 
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of "tliost; bliiek-liabitt'd men," meaning the monks, 
" who eat moiv than t'lepliunts, and by the numlxr 
of th^'ir potations troulile thost.- wlio sotid them drink 
in their ehiuiting^ and conctail tliis by ptUciic;^ ar- 
tlficiuUy acquiml." They "are in g<Kid condition 
out uf the misfortunes of others, wliile tliey pretend 
to 8«r\'e God by hunger." Those whom they uttaek 
"are like bees, tht-y hkc dmnes." I do not quote 
Hua passage to prove tliat there were moiik» in Libii- 
nius's days, which no one doubts, but to aliow hiii 
impression of Christianity, as £Eir as his works be- 
tray it. 

Numantian, in the same century, describes in verse 
his voyage from Home to Gaul: one book of the 
poem IS extant; he UJls in with Christianity on two 
of the islands which Ue in his course. He thus de- 
scriliia them on one of tliem : "The island is in a 
8(|mdid state, I«nng full of light-hatei-s. They esdl 
themselves monks, because they wish to live alone 
without witness. They dread the gifts, from fear- 
ing the reverses, of fortune. Thus Homer says that 
melancholy was the cause of Belleroplion's anxiety; 
for it is said that afV^r the wounds of grief uumkind 
displeased the offended youth." He meets on tJie 
other island a Christian, whom he had kno'vvn, of 
good family and fortune, and liuppy in liis marring, 
who "imiK'lIed by the Furies Iiad left men and gods, 
and, credulous exile, was li\-ing ui base eoneeulinenf , 
U uut this herd," he continues, "worse than Cir- 
eean poison; then bodies were changed, now minds." 

In the Philopatris, whjrli is the work of an Author 
of the fourth centurj', ' Crithis is introduced pale and 
wild. His friend asks him if he basseenCeplierusor 
Ilecate; and he answers that he has heard a rigma- 
role from certain '* thricc-cui-»e«l sophists;" whit^h he 
thinks would drive him mad, if he heard it again, 
and was nearly sending hira headlong over some cliff 
as it was. He retires for relief with his inqnlix*r to 

' Kiebufar ucribos it to tb» Iwgmaing of tli« tenth. 
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a pleasant nluce, shaJowt'J by plfttics, where swhI- 
lowH niid ni'ilitin'^ilfs jiri^Niiigiiijr. niitl tt<|iiict bi-<X)k 
is pui'Iing. Trifijlion, his I'riend, expivswos a frur 
lest he has he^tixl stoiriv iiieuiittitiuii, and in led by 
the L'ourse of the dialogue, before his friend tells 
his tale, to give »oinc iiccount of Christianity, Ix-ing 
himself a Christian. AO.er speaking of the eTcation, 
a« dc»cril>ed hy Moses, he falls nt onci; ui>on that doc- 
trine of a particular pi'o-\'ideiice whieb h 90 distaste- 
ful to ]'hitai*oh, Velleius in Cicero, andCiecilius, aiul 
generally Ui nntwhevei-s. "He is in heaven," he 
say», "looking at just and unjust, and causing ac- 
tione to be entered in books; and he will i-ecom- 
pense all on a day which He has appointed." Oritias 
objects that he cannot make this consistent with the 
received doctiine about the Fates, " even though he 
has perhaps been carried aloft with his master, and 
initiated m unspeukable mysteries." He also asks 
if the deeds of the Scythifins arc written in heaven; 
for if 80, there must ))c many scrilx's there. ^Vfter 
some more words, in course of which, as in the ear- 
lier part of the dialogue, the doctrine of the Holy 
Triiuty is iutroduced, Critias givca an account of 
what fx^fel him. He says, he lull bi with a crowd 
in the strectsi; and, while asking a friend the cause 
of it, others joined tliein (Christians or monks), and 
a conversation ensues, part of it corrupt or obscure, 
on tlie sulijwt, as (Jt-sncr supjXJses, of Julian's op- 
pres-tion of the ChnstiaJis, ej!i|M!cially of the clergy. 
One of these interlocutors is a wretched old man, 
whose "phlegm is paler than d«ith;" another has 
"a rotten clokc on, and no covering on head or 
feet," who says lie has been told by some ill-clad 
penon frr)m the mountains, with a shorn crown, 
that in the theatre was a name hicroglyphicfllly 
written of one who would flood the highway vitix 
gold. On his laughing nt the stor>'. his friend Crato, 
whom he had joined, bid;* him be silent, using a 
Pythagorean word ; for he has "most excellent mat' 
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ters to luitiatti him liito, and tliat the prediction ia 
no (Irc-atii Imt (nio," and will be fidfilled in August, 
ufein;; the Kg\-ptian nniaeof the month. l\v. attempt* 
to leave thuiri in dis;ru8t, but Crato pull>* him back 
*' ot the instigation of that old demon." H« i» in 
conse<|u<;ncL- ]«iT.'*uadwl t« go "to those conjurers," 
ric -jinruc nvtfpiiirowc, who, suys Crato, would " ini- 
tiate in lill niy«kTie.^." Ih; fitidf*. in a Iniilding 
'Which is described, hi the language used by Homer 
of the Palace of ^[cnclans, '*not Helen, no, but men 
pole and downca-st-," who ask, whether there was 
any bad news; ■•' for they seemed," he says, " witih- 
ing the worst; and rejoicing in misfortune, as the 
Furies in the theatres." On their asking him how 
the city and the world went on, and his answering 
that things went on smoothly iuid seemed likely to 
do so still, they frown, and say that " the city is in 
travail with a bad birtii." " You, who dwell aloft^" 
he answers, "and see everything from on high, 
doubtless have a keen perception iji this matter ; but 
tell me how is the sky? will the Sun lie eclipsed? 
will Mars be in quadrature with Jupiter? ficc,;" 
and he goes on to jest upon their celibacy. On their 
persisting in prophe-tymg e\nl to the state, he says, 
"Tliis evil will fall on your own head, since you are 
so hard upon your country; for not as high-tlyers 
have ye heard this, noi* are ye adepts in the restless 
astrological art, but if divinations and eonjurings 
have seduced you, double is your stupidity; for they 
arc the discoveries of old women and things to laugh 
at." The interWcw then draws to an end ; but more 
than enough has been quoted already to show the 
author's notion of Christianity. 

Such was the language of '.aganism after Chris- 
tianity had for fifty years been exp<j6ed to tJie pub- 
lic gaze; aftw it had been btibre tJie world for fifty 
more, St. Augustine had stiU to defend it against 
the charge of being the cause of the calamities of 
the Empire. And for the charge of magic, when 
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the Ariim bishops were in fomial tliaputations with 
tln.'r ('atlioiic. btrfor<> fiiinjfflwld. liiirjriindimi King 
of Kniiicc, at the end of ttie fifth century, vrc find 
thiit tli«v c)i!irj;ctl them witli being "■* prmititjiatoreti," 
and woi-sIilppinfT a. number of gods; and when the 
Catholies prujjosed thut the king should repair io 
the shrine of SU Justus, where both parties might 
ask him concerning: their respective faitlis, the 
Arians eried out that "they would not stKik en- 
chantments like Saul, for Serijrfnre wus enough for 
them, which was nnjre ix)werful than all beivitch- 
ments."' This was ft(iid, not OfraJnst Mtrangi-rs of 
whom they knew nothing, as Kthellx-rf miglit be 
suspicious of St. Augustine uiid \m bmther miiision- 
aries, but agiiinst a body oi' men who lived among 
tliem. 

I do not think it can Iw doubted then iluit, had 
Tacitus, Suct<»niu8, aiid I'Uny, Cdaus, IViiphyry, 
and the other opponents of Christian itj% livtsl in 
the fourth century, their evitlenw concerning Chris- 
tianity would be very much tlie same as it has come 
downi to us from the eenturies before it. In either 
cnac, a man of the world and a phllosoplier would 
have been dis^sted at the gloom and sadness of itfi 
profession, its mysteriousness, ita claim of miracles, 
the want of good sense evident in its nde of life, 
and the unsettlemeut and discord it was introduc- 
ing into the social and political world. 

On the whole I conclude as follows : — if there is ■ 
a form of Christianity now in the world which is 
accused of gross superstition, of borrowing its rites 
and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing to 
funns anil ceremonies an occult virtue; — a religion 
which is considered to burden and enslave the mind 
by its retpiisitions, to address itself to the weak- 
minded luid ignorant, to be supported by sophistry 
and imposture, and to conlradict reason and exalt 
' Sinn. 0]ip. ii. p. 225, ud. Vcn. 
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mere irnitionul faith; — a religion wliich impresses .^/f^./y^ 
on the eerioiiH mind very distressing views of the mi. 

guilt and consequences o^ sin, sets upon the rainut« ''•^/ 
acts of the day, one \\y one, their definite value for 
praise or biaine, and thus casts a ;^rave shadow over ' 
the future; — a religion which holds up to admira- / 
tion the surrender of wealth, and disables serious 
persons from onjo^nng it if they would ; — a reli{;ion, 
the doctrines of wliieh, be they good or Iwd, are to ( 
the generality of men unknown; which in con-^y^ 
sidered to bear on its very surface sij^s of folly i 
and falsehood so distinct that a glance suffices to ' * 
judge of it, and careful examination is preposterous; -J 
which is felt to be so simply bad, that it may be ,' ' 
calumniated at hazard and at pleasure, it lieing't^t 
nothing but absurdity to stand upon the accurate ^,,,,, 
distribution of its guilt among its particular act**, ' 
or painfully to determine bow far this or that story ■ 
is literallv true, what must be allowed in candonr, *' ' " 
or what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, or 
what is not provwl, or what nmv he plausibly'' de- 
fended ; — a religion sucli, that men look at a con- 
vert to it with a feeling which no other sect raises 
except Judaism, SocialTsm, or Jlonuonism, with cu- 
riosity, suspicion, tear, disgust, as the case may be, 
as if something strange bad befallen him, as if he 
had had an initiation into a mystery, and had come 
into communion with dreadful iimuenoes, as if he 
were now one of a confederacy which claimed him, 
absorbed him, strippetl him of his personalit)", re- 
duced him to a mere organ or instnnnent. of a 
whole; — a religion which men hate as proselytizing, 
anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, sepa- 
rating chief friends, cornipting the maxims of 
government, making a mock at law, dissolving the 
empire, the erieinj' of human nature, and a "conspi- 
rator against its right* and privileges;"'^ — a religion 
which they consider the champion and instrument 

• I'npl^. Uffivi?. p. 132. 
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of durkucss. and u uullution calling down upon the 
land tlie aiijrtT of Iiwivlti ; — a rt'ltjritm which thry 
itssociuU- with iiitrifi;ue and conspirucv, which th«y 
ijpeak about in whispers, which they detect by iin- 
tunpation in whatever p:oc.s wroiifj, iind to whieli 
they impute whak-ver is uiiacfouiitiible; — a ivligloii, 
tlic very name v( which tliey cast out as evil, antl 
use Aiiiiply as a ImkI cpithft^ and wliich fmin the im- 
pulse t>f self-prestrvation they woidd pei-sccutc if 
they euuld; — if theiv be sticTi « rt'ligion now in the 
worUl, it is nut unlike Christianity us that wune 
worhl viewed it, when first, it aimc forth from it3 
Divine Author. 



SECTION II- 

Tin ctttntOR OF THR rocRTa cBMrtmr. 

Till the Imperial Government hnd become Chris- 
tian, and heresies were jnit down by the ann of 
jiower, the face of Christendom presented much the 
same appearance all along us on the tintt pi'opn^a- 
lion of the religion. ^\Tiat Gnostieism, Montaiiisui, 
Juditisni and, I iriay add, the Oriental mvi^leries 
were to the nascent Oliurch, as described in tho 
foregoing Section, sueli were the Alaiiiehean, Do- 
natiftt, Aptdlinarian and contemporary- sects af- 
terwards. The Chutvh in each place looked at 
first sight as but one out of u number of religious 
communions, with little of a verj' diBtinclive cha- 
racter except to the cai-cful imjuirer. Still there 
were esteninl indications of eswntial dift'efcncea 
within; and, as we have already compared it in the 
first centuries, we may now eontnt»t it in the 
fourth, with the rival religious bodies with which it 
was cJiciom passed. 

How WAS the man. to guide his course wbo 
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wished to join liimwlf tw the doctrine and fellow- 
ship of the Anofltlca in the times of St. Athniia.*>iuB, 
St. Basil, and St. Augustinei' P'ew indeed were 
thu districts in the orov* terrarum, wliich did not 
then, as iii the Ant*?-nifienp eiii, present a number 
of creeds and communions for his choice. Gaul is 
said at that era to have been perfectly free from 
heresies; at least none are mentioned as belonffing 
to that country in the Theodosiao Code, But in 
K^TJt, in the earlier port of the fourth contury^ 
the \leleti«n schis-m numbered one-third as many 
bishops !i8 were contained in the whole Piitriarch- 
&te. In Africa, tmvanLs the end of it^ while the 
Catholic BiPhops amounted in all to -ifJG, the I>o- 
miiists idinost rivalled them with 400. In Spain 
Pi'iHcillianitum was spread from the Pyrenees to the 
(K^ean. It scerns to have Ix't-n the reti^nn nf the 
I>opulation in tiie province of Gallieiii, while it-s 
author PriaciUian, wlioiw death had been conttivwl 
by the Ithttcians, wiiji homun-ed h3 a Martyr. The 
detestable ttect of the Mani*Ou'es, liidin«^ itself under 
a variety of'name? in dtlferent localities, was not in 
the least flourishing cnndition at Home. Home and 
Italy were the seBt of the Marcionite-s. The Ori- 
genista, too, are mentioned by St. Jerome as 
" bringing a cjirgo of blospbemies into the jxirt of 
Rome." And Rome was the seat of a Novatian, a 
]>onalist, and a Luciferian bishop, in addition to the 
legitimate occupant of the See of St. I'eter. The 
Lucifcrians, as was natural under the eircnmstances 
of their schism, were sprinkled over Christendom 
from Spain to Palestine, and from Treves to Lybia; 
while m its parent country Sardinia, aa a centre 
of that extended range, Lucifer seems to Iwve 
received the honours of a Saint. When St. Gn^ory 
Nazianzen began to preach at Constantinople, the 
Ariaiis were in possession of its hundred churche-s; 
they had the populace in their favour, and, after 
their legal tlislodgemeui, etUct after edict wna 
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ineffectually issued iipiiiist them. The Kovatiana 
tooatjomiclt-i] tlicre; unci tlu' SHhIwIians, who had se- 
poratwi (nnn thi,-iii, lind a church, wliere they pray- 
ed at the tomb of their founder. Moreover, Apolu- 
nariiiu.s, KuiKtuiirtri!!, and Seiiii-uriaiiH, mustered in 
givat. iiunibtTs at CoiiHlrtiitiiiopIc. TJie Semi-urian 
bishop were as popular in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, lis the Arian doctrine in the capital. 1 ney 
hail |Hidse$sion of the c<jHst of the Ilcllc-Rpont and 
JMthynia; and were found in I'hn'jjin, Isfturia, and 
the neighbouring parts of Asia Minor. l*lii^-piB 
was the lieud^quarters of the Jlontauists, atul vrns 
overrun by tlie Messalians, who had iidvaiaHid 
thiw far troin Mfsopotamia, spreading thiiiugh 
SjTJa, Lyeaonift, Tainphylia, and Cappadocia in 
their wjiy. lu the lesser Armenia, the siame here- 
tics luwl jienetrated into tlie monagtericM. Plirygia, 
too, and raphlaguiiia were the seat of the Novatiaiis, 
who lw8idc» were in force at N'icaAa ftiid Nicome- 
<lia, were found in Alexandria, Africa, and Spain, 
and had a bishop even in Scythia. The whole 
tract of conntri,- Iroin the rfclIes|K>rit to Cilicia had 
neariy lapseti luttj Kuiioniianisni, ainl tlie tract 
from Cihcia as far as Phcenicia to Apoilinarianism. 
The <lisordera of tlie Church nf Aniiiwrh are well 
Itnown : an Arian succession, t^vo orthodox claim- 
ants, and a bishop of the Apullinarians. Palostino 
abounded in Ongenists, if ut that time they may 
properly be called a sect; Palestine, Egypt, and 
Arabia were oven-tni with Marcionites; Oarhocnc 
was occupied by tin- fpIlowei-M of Hiuxlejianeft and 
IJarmonius, whose h}inns so luiarly t<x)k the i>iaec 
of national tunes that St. Epbn!ni found no l>etter 
way of resisting the liereity tluin setting them to 
fresh words. Iheodoret in(H)inagene Hpeaks in tlie 
next century of reclaiming eight villages of Mar- 
cionites, one of Eunomians, and one of Arians. 

Tliese seels were of very various eliameter. 
l^earning, eloquence, and talent were the rharacter- 
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isticsoftheApnlliniiniuiA, Maniciun«,ancl IMagians; 
Ticlionius the Donatist was dUtinguished in hihli- 
€al iiiUM-protafion; the Scini-anaii ami AwllhiiirLan 
leaders were men of grave and correct behaviour; 
the Nnvatians huA sided with the Orthodox during 
tlie Arian pei-seciition ; the Moiitaiiists iind Mei^SH- 
Uans addressed themscl\e8 to an almost heathen 
popwiatioii; the* atrocious faniitirisni of the Priscil- 
liunists, tiic fuiy of the Arian women of Alexundriu 
(uid CoiistJintinople, iind the siivn;;e cruelty of the 
Cireumcellion)* can hurdly Ije cxiigfjonited. They 
had their orders of clerfry. bishoiw, prieitts and dea- 
ooiw; their rentiers mid niiiriftfei"s; thrir celebrantw 
and altars ; their hymns and litanies. They pi-eachcii 
to the crowds in public, and their nieetiiif^-houses 
bore the seinhlnnoe of ehnrches. Tliey had their 
sacristies and cemeteries; their farms; their pro- 
fessors and doctors; their schools. Miracles were 
apcribed to the Arian Theophilus, to the Luciferian 
Grejroi'v of Elvira, to a filacedouian iu Cyzicus, and 
to the Uonatists in Afnca. 

How was an uidividual inquirer to find, or a pri- 
vate Christian to keep the Truth, amid so many 
rival teachers? The inisfortuiica or [wrils of holy 
men and saints show lis the difficulty; St. Aujjnstine 
wua nine years a Jlanielice; St. Basil for a time 
wuh in adinirtitioii of the Semi-arians; St. SulpieiUM 
gave a momeiitiiry nmntonanre to the IVlngians; 
St. Paula listenctl, and Meiania assented, to the 
Origenists. Yet the rule was simple, which would 
direct even* one right; and in that age, at least, no 
one couUl be wrong ior anv long time without his 
own fault. The Church 13 everywhere, but it is 
one; scctA arc ever\'where, but they arc many, in- 
dependent, and discordant. Catholicity is tiie attji- 
bute of the Church, indeiwndency of sectaries. It 
it( true that some sects inight seem almost Catholic 
in their diffusion; Novatians ur Murcionites were 
ill all nuartcrs of the empire; yet it is hai-dly more 
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than the name, or the ^Dcrnt doctrine or phiJo&ophy, 
tliat was universal ; the diffepinit jtortioiia wniiih 
professed it set-in to ha^e heen hoiind together by 
no strict or definite tie. Tlie Chui-eh might he 
evanescent or lost for a while in piirticulur coun- 
tries, or it might be levelled and buried among 
sects, when the eye was contined to one spot, or it 
might be confronted by the one and i-ainie lieresy 
in various pluces; hut, on looking round the orbts 
tfrrariiw, thcif wii-s im iriisljikiri^ that htMly which, 
and which iilone, htui |HijiM;.s.sion of it. The Church 
is a kingdom; a hereby is a funiily rather than a 
kingdom: and a.^ u family contininillv divides and 
tieiidrtout bRincJu'tt, founding iiuw hou^e^ and propa- 
gating itself in colonic^*, each of them as independent 
as its original head, so was it with heresy. 8inu>ii 
Magus, the first heretic, had been Patriarch of 
Menandrians, Ba«ilidians, ValentiniajiH^ and tlie 
whole taniily of (hiostics; Tatian of Eneratites, 
Severians, A(junrians, A])otactites, and Saccophori. 
The Montanistd had been propagated into Ta^o- 
dnigitcs, Pcpuxians, Artotyrites, aod Qiinrtixleci- 
iniuis. K«tyehe*s in a later time, gave birth to the 
Oioworians, (jaiaiiites, Theodosians, Agnoet(D» ITieo- 

Ipaw'hite*, Aecj)hali, Scmidalitse, Nagranita?, Jaco- 
»itC8, and others. This is the unifunn historj- of 
heresy. The patronage of the civil power might 
for a time eouuteract the law of its nature, but it 
showed it as soon as the obst-aeh^ was rem<.>ved. 
Scarcely was Arianism depriveti of tlie churches of 
Constantinople, and lel't to it.'telf, than it 8[ilit in tJiat 
very eitj' into the l)orothean», the Psathj-rians, and 
ihe Curtians; and the Kunonuans into the Theo- 

Iihronians and Kntychians. One fourth part of the 
)onatists s]H'edi]y tx^ame Maximinianists; and Ixf- 
sides these were the Kogatiaiis, the I'riniianists, the 
rrlxuiists, and the Clandianists. Jf such was the 
tipcnndity of the heretical principle in one place, it is 
not. to l>e supposed that Vovatians or Marcionitee 
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in Africa or tin; Eu»t would fvvl thenisfelves bound 
to think or to act with their fellow-sectaries of 
Rome or Constantinople; and the groat varieties 
* ur incon8i!tt«ncie» of statuinent. which have cotnc 
down to us concerning the teiiets of heresies, may 
thus be explained. This hud been the trasc with 
the pagan rit«s, whether indi^;nou3 or itincmnt., 
lo which heresy (niccwded. The established priest- 
hoodA were local ])mpertie«, as indejK-ndent theo- 
logically as tJicy were geogmphiadly of each other; 
the fanatical companies which spwad over tlw 
Empire dissolved and formed again as the cireum* 
stance^! of the moment occasioned. 80 was it with 
heresy: it was, by its very nature, it-s own master, 
free to change, Helf^sufHcient ; and, ha\nng thro^vii 
oiF the yoke of the Chnreli, it >vas little Ukefy to sub* 
init to any )iftur|>e<l mid i*purion8 authority. Mon- 
tonism and Maiiichecism might pcrtmps io some sort 
liiniisli U11 exception tu tins reitmi-k. 

In one point alojre the heivsies seem univeTtuiUy 
to have u^M^d, — in liatrcd to the Church. Thia 
iiiijrlit at that tini(i 1* ctaiaidered one of her surest 
and mo9t obvious signs. She was that body of wluch 
all sects, howex'er divided among thciii£clve&, spoke 
ill ; aceordhig to the prophecy, " If they Iiave called 
the Master of the honse lU^lzebuh, how iiiuch nioix; 
them of His household." They dit>likcd and they 
fc-orftd hei': they thd their utmost to overcome theur 
mutual diftcn.'ncc8» in oitWr to unite against her. 
Their utmost indeed was little, for inthfiK-ndency 
was the law of their Ix-iiig; they i-ouhl not exert 
themselves without irvi^U (piarrehs ^»<'lb in the Itosom 
of each, and one with another. **£eUunt kwretico- 
rum piix «ft fetfU*uc," liad Itecotne a provt-rb; but 
they felt the great desirableness of union against 
tlie onlv Itcwly which was the natural antagonist of 
all, and various are the instances which OLicur in 
ecclesia^ical history of attempted coaUtions. The 
Melotiuiu of jVlrica tmited with the Arians ogaiust 
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St Athtiiuwins; tin; Scini-ariunR of tlie Council of 
Sardica tx>rn:-H]K)ii(l with tlic DoiiatUta of Africa; 
Nestorius received and protected the PcIa^iajiB; 
Aspar, (he Ariaii minisit-r of Iahi tJie Kin|iei"or, 
ftivoui-wi tlifi .MoiioiiliyKif*s of Kgypt; the Jacobites 
of Egypt sided witn the Jloslem, wlio are charged 
with holdiiifr a Ncstoriari doL-triiie. It had been so 
from the beginning : '* They huddle up a peace with 
all everywhere," says Tertulluin, " for it makcth no 
matter to them, although tlu-y hold different doc- 
trines, so long us tliev conspire together in their 
siege against the one tiling, '1 nith." ' And though 
active co-operation was iuipracticuble, at leiwt hard 
words cost notliing, nnd could express that com- 
mon liatred at all seii.soiis. Accordingly, by Mon- 
tanistA, Catholic-s were called "the carnal;" by 
Novatians, "the Hpostjites;" by Valentinians, " the 
worldly;" by Manichees, "the simple;" by Aeriana, 
" the ephemeral ;"* by AtHjllinupkins, "the man-wor- 
shippers;" by Ongonists, '* the flesh-lovers," and "the 
slimy;" by tlie Nestorians, "Egyptians;" by Mo- 
nophysites, " the Chalcedouiaos :" by Dooatista, 
"tlie traitors," and "the sinners," and "servants 
of Antichrist;" and St. Peter's chair, '* the scat 
of pestilence ;" und by the Luciferions, the Church 
was called " a brothel," *' the devil's harlot," and 
" synagogue of Satun :" so that it was abnost a 
note of the Church, for the u«t of the mt>st busy 
and the most ignorant, that she waa on one sitfe 
and all other lx)dii>s on tlie other. 

Vet, strange as it may appear, there waa one title 
of the Church of a very different cluiracter frf>m those 
which hnve been enumerated, a title of honour, in 
is'hich all heretics agreed, which furnished a still 
more simple direction for the busy and the ignorant 
where she lay, and was used by the Fathers for that 
puqMjse. It was one which the sects could not 
claim for themselves, aiwl which they could not help 
giving to it* rightful owner, though it seemed to 

' D* Pi-«*cr. H«r. 41, Oxf. tr. ' xiW''"*- 
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puiTcnikr the whole controversy between the pur- 
ties. KiiUium ctHild not keep from blesshig the an- 
cient peoplf fif God; and the whole world, Hei-esies 
inclusive, were irresistibly constraine<I to call God's 
second election by its prophetical title of the "Cft- 
thoUc" Church. St. Paul tells us that the heretic 
is "condemned by hmiself ;" and no clearer witness 
against the sects of the earlier centuries was needed 
by the Chiu-ch, than tlieir own teatunony to the &ct 
oi liLT actual position und theii- own. Sects, say 
the Fathci's,arc called after the name of their found- 
ers, or from their locality,', or from their doctrine. 
So WHS It from the Ixipnuing: "I am of Paul, and 
I of A[K>lio», aTid I of Cephas;" but it was pi-o- 
niised to the Church th»t she should have no master 
upon earlh, und that she should *'giither togethi-r in 
one the children of God that were scattered abroad.'' 
Her even'-day name, which was under8t<^)od in the 
market-place and used in the pilace, which Uiefii'st 
coiner knew, and which state-edicis recognised, was 
the "Catholic" Church. This was that very rfe- 
acripthn of Christianity in thotw times which we are 
all along engaged in determining. ^Vnd it had be<>n 
recognised as sueh irom the first ; the name or the 
fact 18 put forth by St. Ignatius, St. Justin, St. Cle- 
ment; the Church of Smyrim, St. Ircnams, lihudon 
or another, Tertulliau, Orlgen, St. Cyprian, St. Cor- 
nelius; the Martyrs, I'ionius, Sabina, and ^Vscle- 
plades; Laetuntiui*, Eusebius, Aditiuaitiu!^, St. Aihii- 
nasius, St. Pacian, St. Optatns, St. Kpiplianiu.'^ 8l. 
Cyril, St. Basil, St. Amnrosc, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, and Facundus. St. Clement 
uses it as an argument against the Gnostics, St. 
Augustine against the Donatistsand Maiuehees, St. 
Jerome against the Luciferians^ and St. Pacian 
against the Novatians. 

It wa«) an argument for educated and simple. 
When St. Ambrose would convert the cultivated 
Augustine, he bade him study the book of li^aiahf 
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who is the pi-ophut, ns of the Jlessiiili, so of tho 
calling of the Gfiitiles fiikI of the Iiii]N.Tbl power 
of the Chuivli. And when St. Cyril would give a 
rule to liis crowd of Catet-huiiieJiH^ " If ever iJiuu 
iirt sojoiiniing in miy city," he saj-s, " inquire not 
simply where the lord's Iwiise is, (for the sects of 
the profene alsu make «n attempt to call their own 
deiia houses of the I-ord,) nor merely whore tho 
Church is, but where is the Catholic Church. For 
this is the peculiar nniiie uf this Holy J?ody, the 
^lother of Hs all, wliich is tlic Spoust- of our Lord 
Josiis Chriat." ' " In the Catholic Chiuxli," saj's 
St. Au^stitK' to the ManitTlieej*, ''not to Rpciili of 
tiiat Miiwt pure wiwloiii, Ui the ktio\vl«<ige of which 
few ttpiritiinl men attain in thiit life no ntt to know 
it even in its lenst nuiisure, — us men. indfsxl, yet 
without any doubt, — (for the multitude of Chris- 
tians are safest, not in understanding with <|uidc- 
nes8, hut in iK'Hcviiijf with simplicitv.) not to 
speak of this wisrloni, which ye do not believe to be 
iu tiic Catholic Church, there are many other oon- 
uderations which most Mifficiently holH me in her 
boBom. 1 am held by tbc consent of people and 
nations ; bj' that authority which begun ui miracleg, 
was nourishwl iti lio|)e, was increased by cliariiy, 
ittid made ateiulfii-st liy age; by that succession of 
priests from the chair of the Afjostlc Peter, to wIwbc 
feeding the Lord afier His resurrection commended 
Ills sheep, even to ihu present epwcopate; lastly, by 
the very title of Catholic, which, not without chuhu, 
huth this Church alone, amid so many heresies, ob- 
taincil in such sort, that, whereas jJl heretics vrish 
to be called Catholics, nevertheless to any stranger, 
who asked how to find tlie 'Catholic' Church, no 
one would dare to point to his own basilica or 
house. These dearest bonds, then, of the Cbristiim 
Name, so many and such, rightly hold a man in 1m:- 
licf in the Catholic Church, even though, by reason 

' C'lil. wnj. SG. 
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of the slowness of our uiKlL-ralaiiding or ourdestrtii, 
truth hath not yet sliowii herself in her clearest 
tokens. But muoiig you, wlio huve none of these 
reasons to invite And detain in<s I hear but the 
sound of the proroisc of the truth; which tnith, 
verily, if it Iw so iinniift*stly dJspluved thiit there 
eiui be no luistuke about it^ itt to he pruferivd to ull 
(hose tliinij;»i by which I lUii held in the Catholic 
Chureh; hut if it i:^ pruiniiied ttlone^ luid not pvo 
duocd, no one shall move ine fi'oni Chut fiuth 
u'iiich by so inaiiy lund grejit ties binds my uiind to 
tlie Christiim ix'Iigion."' VVhen Adinimitins iisked 
Ilia Mm-cionite opponent, how he wan a CInnittian 
who did not even bear that name, but was called 
from Alarcion, he retorts, "And yon lu^ called 
from the Cfttholic Church, therefore ye aix- not 
Christians cither;" Adinuintius answers, "l*id we 
profess man's name, you would have sjxjkcn to the 
jKiuit ; but if we are called from bciug all ovur the 
world, what is there Iwd in this?"^ 

*' Whereas there is one God and one ljord,"fiftys St. 
CleTuent, " therefore idso that which is at the summit 
of veneTution in praifted ua heiiig sole, being uftvr the 
]>attoni of the Chie Principle. In the niitnre then 
of the One, the Church, which is one, hntli ItB jwr- 
tion, which they would tbrcibly cnt up into many 
heresies. In suWancu then, imd in idea, und in prin- 
ciplt?, aiiil in piT-en»inence;, we eall tlie ancient Catho- 
lic Church sole; in order to the miity of one faith, 
the faitli accorduig to her own covenants, or rather 
that one covenant in diJFerent times, wliich, by the 
will of one God and ihi-ough one I.oitl, is gaiherinK 
together those \vho are already ordained, \vhom G«a 
hatli predestined, having known that they would be 

just fmni the fountlation of the world But 

of hcrcsic«, some arc called ft-om a name, as >'a- 
lentiue's heresy, Mareioii's, and Ba»ilide»' (though 
lliey profess to bring the opiului) of Mutthius, for all 
> Contr. Kp, Mud. 5. > Oriftcn, Opji. t i. i«. 909. 
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the Apostles Imd, ns one U'twrlihig, so ouv tnuUtioii ) ; 
and others from ploc*, us ihe Peratiri ; uiid others 
from nation, lis that of tJie I'hrj'gians; nnil others 
from their uctions, iis tliat of their Encnitites; mid 
others from tlieir |KrcuHiir iloctriiiei*, as the lAicetaj 
and Hematites; ajul othwi-s from their hyprtht'aeij, 
and what they liave lionaured, as Cainists and the 
Opliites; and, otliera from their wicked puqxwes 
and enormities, as lliosc Siiuoniu.ns who are calle<l 
Eutycbites." ' "There are, and there have been," 
Bays St. Justin, "many who liave taught atheistic 
and bhutphemouA worth) and deeds, coming in tlie 
Tin me of Jesus; and they ai*e called b y hb from the 
appellation of the man wheiiee each dwtriiie and 
opmion hegan. Some aix; ealled Mtircians, others 
\aleTitiniaiis, others Hn^ilidians, others Satunii- 
liaus."'' "When nieu atv culled I'litygianii, or No- 
vatians, or Valentin iaris, or Mareionites, or Antliro- 
pians," nays Lactiintiiw, "or by any other name, 
they cease to Iw Chri.stians; for they have hist 
Christ ft Name, and rlntbe themselves in human and 
foreign titles. It is the CatiioUe Church alone 
whieli retains the true worship."^ "We never 
heard of I'etrines, or Paulines, or Ilarthnlomeaiis, 
or Thaddeans," says St. Epiphaniua; ■'bntfi'om tho 
first there was one preacliing of idl the Apostlnn, 
not preaehing themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord. WHierefore also they gave one name to the 
Church, not their own, but that of their Lord Jesus 
Christ, since they began to be called Christians 
first at Antioeb; winch is the Sole Catholic Church, 
having nought else but Christ's, being a Church of 
Christians; not of Christs, hut of Christiana, Ko 
being One, they from that One Iwing cjdled Cliris- 
tuns. None, but this Church and her jjreachera, 
ore nf this chantetcr, as they show l>y tbeir own epi- 
thets, Manicheans, and Simoniuns, and ^' nlentinians, 

' SU-om. vli. 17. » c. Ti>-pl>* SS. * Instil. 4, 30. 
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and Ebionites." ' If you ever hear those who arc 

I'-alK'tl ('liristians," says St. .lorome, '" iijimed, not 
froiu ihe Loni Jesus Christ, but from some other, 
say Marcioiiites, Valcntiiiians, Mountaineers, Cam- 
pestriiins*, know that it is not Christ's Church, but 
the bynujfoj^ue ol .^Viitichrist."- 

St. Pacian's letters to the Novatiun Bishop 
Syinpronian i-oiiuii-e a more ext^-nded notice. The 
latter had re«juu*ed the Catliolic I'aith to be proved 
to hitn, without distinctly stating from wliat portion 
of it he dissented; atiA he boasted that he had 
never foimd any one to convince him of its truth. 
St. I'acian obser\'es tliat there is one point which 
Syinpronian cannot dis]>ute, and which settles the 
question, tlie very name Catholic. Me then supposea 
Syinpronian to object tlwt, ''under the Apoatlcs no 
one was called Catholic." He answers, " Be it thus;* 
it shall have been so; allow even that. When, after 
the AjKJstles, heresies hiul burst forth, and were 
striving under various names to tear piecemeal and 
divide* the Dove' and * the Queen' of" God, did 
not the Aimstolie |>eoj)le require a name of their 
own, whereby to mark the unity of the people that 
WHS uncornipted, lest the error of some sliould rend 
limb by limb 'the undefiled virgin' of God? Was 
it not seemly that the chief head should be distin- 
guished by Its own peculiar apjMJJation ? Suppose 
this very day 1 entered a (wpulous city. When I 
had found Marcionites, Apollinarians, Cataphry- 
jfians, Novatians, and others of the kind, who call 
themselves Christians, by what name should I 
recoOTiae the congregation of my own people, un- 
less It were named Catholic ?...,. Whence was it 
delivered to mo? Certainly that which htm stood 
thn>ugh so many ages was not bori-owed from man. 
This name 'Cathinic' sounds not of Marcion, nor 

■ lIsT. 42, p. 3^G. * Id Luci£ tin. 

■ The Oxford truslatiou b lued. 
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of Apelles, nor of Montaniis, nof docs it ta-ke here- 
tics for its authoi-s." 

In his sfcijrid letter, he continues, "Ccrtiiinly tiint 
was no accessory name whicli endured tlirou^h so 
iniiny nj:es. And, indeed, I urn tilnd for thoo, thut, 
iililiuu^h thou iBiivest have preft-rred others, that 
thou HgTL'L'st that the name attache^! to us. What, 
should y«m dciiyV nature would cry out. Hut, luul 
if yon Btill have doubts, let us holJ oiu* peace. Wc 
■wUl Iroth be that which wa shall he mimed." .\fter 
nlludinp to SyinpronianV remark that, though 
Cvjtrian was holy, "his ])co]>le Itear the name of 
Af^Ktstiiticuni, C»i>itnHiuim, or Synetlriuni," whirh 
■were some of the No\titian titrea of the ('hurch, 
St. I'ucian i-eplie-s, " Ask a ceniuri,*, Itrothor, and 
hU its years in suceeiiAion, wlietlier this uiitne han 
udhered to us; whether the people of Cyprian have 
been called other tluin Catholic? No one of these 
names have 1 ever heard." It followed that siirh 
api>ellutiond were "tiiunta, not names," and thcru- 
fore unmannerjy. On the other hand, it seems tJiat 
Sympronian did not like to be cidled a Novatian, 
though he could not cnll himself a Catholic. "'Tell 
me yourselves." says St. Pacian, " wliat ye are 
called. I>o ye deny that the Novatians are called 
from Novatian? Im|>o»e on them \vhatcver name 
ye like; that will ever adhere to them. Search, if 
yiiu jjleasi-, wliole annuls, and trust so uiHiiy ages. 
Vou wQl answer, 'Chrisfiim.' lint if I iiujiurc the 
genus of tlic sect, you wll not deny that it is Nova- 
tian. . . . Confess it without deceit ; there is no 
wickedness in the name. Why, when so often in- 
<|uire<l for, do you hide yourself? W'hy ashamed 
of the orij.'-in of your name? When yon first wrote. 
I thuught yon a Cataphry;^'iikti. . . . Uvai thou 
grudge me 'my name, and yet shun thine own? 
Think what there is of shame in a cause whicli 
shiiiiks from its own iiHnie." 

In a third lettpr: "'The Church is the liody of 
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Christ.' Tnily, the bcxly, not a ravmlwr; the body 
compose)! ot* iiuiiiy pMrts and iiiftTibers knit ia ont% 
iw siiith the Ajxisth', ' Fur the l\i)dy is not one 
member, but inany.' Therefore, the Chiipch is the 
full bodv, compacted and diffused now throughout 
thy whole woi'ld; like ii clly, I nK'j»n,Hll whi.>seimrt» 
arc united, not as yc are, O Novatiiins, sonic srniill 
Hud iiisnlciit poi-tion. and a iiieii:' swell iiijj; flmt liiut 
giitheivil and st^jmrntfd fi"oni the rest ui' t!ie bfJily. 
. . . Great is the pi-ogeny of the Virgin, and wilJi- 
out numlxM* her offspring, wherewitli the wliole 
world is filled, whert^with the |M)puKnis swnniut ever 
throng theeireuinfliioii^ hive." Anil lie foumb this 
chaTa<:teristic of the Chumh uptm tl»e prophccic* : 
" At length, brother Sjnnproninn, lie not ashamed 
to be vfith the many ; ot leng:th comsent to despiac 
thaw festerinpr spotfl of the Novalians, and these 
))aring8 of yours; at length to look uwm the tlocka 
of the Catholics, and the |»eople of the Church ejt- 
tending so far and wide, . . . Hear wliat Dnvid 
ftaith, 'I will sine unto Thy name in the great congre- 
gation ;■ and, agaiii, ' 1 will praise Thee among much 
Qle;' and 'the Lord, oven the most mighty God, 
spoken, and called the world from the rising 
up of tile t>un unto the going down then-of.' What! 
shall tl)e rKH^i of Abndiam, which is as the M&n and 
the snud on the sea-shore for number, Iw eontented 
with yourpoveity? . . . Recognise now, brother, the 
Church of Gwl extending her tabernacles and fi.xing 
the stjikes of her curtains on the right and on the 
left; undfti-istnnd that ' the Lord's name is praised 
from the rising up of the suu unto the going dowti 
thereof.' " 

In citing these piissageR, I am not proving what 
was thecyflc/nwof [he Fathers concerning the ('huith 
in those .early time^, or what were the promises made 
to it in Scripture; hut simply a.s<'ertnining what, in 
matter of fact, wns \\x tht^i conilition relutively to 
tbc variouK ChriRtian IxKlien among which it wm 
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found. That the Fathers were able to put forword 
a certain cloctrini-, that they wort iiblL* to app«il to 
the prophct-ies, pi-tivcs timl nvatttr nf fnct; lor un- 
less the Church, uiid the Churcii alone, had been one 
body ovory^vheru, they cituld not. hovt' Hr;j;u(.'d on 
the supp<j}*ition tluit it wa.«i ho. And so as (o the 
■word "Catholic;" it is enough that the Church wa» 
socalk'd; that title wna a confirmatory proof and 
Bvmbol of what is othtrwise so plain, that she, as 
.St. Piician ex]>lain8 the word, wii.^ cvcrj'wliere one, 
while the Heet.i of ihe day wei-o nowliere one, but 
rvcrvwhere divided. They might, indeed, be every- 
whefp, but they wei-e in no two phices the same ; 
every spot had its ovm independent communion, or 
ftt least t/j this resvdt they were inevitably and con- 
linuHlly lending. 

St. Pacian i^-ritea in Spain : the same contrast 
between the Church and sectarianism is presented 
tons in Africa in the instmice of the Donatists; 
and .St. Optatusis a witness both to the &ct, ajidto 
its notoriety, and to the deep impression which it 
made on all parties. \Miether or not the Donarist« 
identified themselves with the true Church, imd cut 
off the rest of Christendom from Lt, is not the ques- 
tion here, nor alters the fact which I wish distinctly 
brought out and recognised, that in those ancient 
times the Church wa» tliat Itody which was spread 
over the orOin tfrrarum, and secU were those bodies 
which wcR- UxmU or tnuisitory. 

'* Whflt is that one Church," says St. (_>ptatH8, 
" which Christ calhj ' Dove' and 'SjwuseV' ... It 
cniniot lie in the nniltitnde of heretics and schis- 
matics. Does it follow that it is in one pL»ce? Yet 
thon, brother Pnmienian, hast siiid that it ij* witli 
you alone; unless, jw-rhaps, ynu aim at claiming for 
yourselves a special sanctity from vour pride, so 
that where you will, there the ChurcK may be, and 
may not Ix*, where you will not. Must it then !« 
in a small portion of Africa, in the romer of a 
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small rcftlrn, ouiong you. but not ajiioiig ns In 
another (Mirt "f Africa } And not in Spain, in Gnul, 
in Ititlv, wiific- you an- not? And, if you ^vill have 
it only among you, not in the three Fannonian pro- 
raicos, in Daclo, Mi«»ia^ Thrace, Achttia. Macc<doniA, 
and in oil (_rrt»c«, wlu-rftyou art- not? And thai you 
may keep it among yountelves, not in I'ontus, Qa- 
latia, GipiwdiKia. ramphylia, I'hr\'pia, Ciliclii, in 
the Ihriie Syrias, in the two Armeniaw, in all tigypt, 
and in Mesopotamia, where you are not? Not among 
such innumerable isJands and the other prov'inceft, 
scarcely numerable, where you are not ? MTiat 
will lx<»me then of the meaning of tiie word t^- 
tholic, which ia ^ven to the Church, as being accord- 
ing to reason "^ and diffused everywhere? For If 
thus at your pleasure you narrow the Chui-ch, if 
you withdraw from her all the nations, where will 
be tlie earnings oi the Son of God? when; will Iw 
that which the Father lutUi no amply accorded to 
Him, saying in the second P*ftlm, ' I will give Thee 
the Iicathen for Thine inheritance and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for Thy [josseRsion,' &c. ? . . 
The whole earth is given Him with the nations ; it* 
whole drcutt (orAwj i« Christ's one possession."* 

Ail African writer conU-mponiry with St. Augus- 
tine, if not St. Augustine him«elt, enumerates the 
snutll portions of the Donatist Sect, in and out of 
Afidea, and aftka if ihey can l»e imagined to bo the 
fulfilment of the Scripture promise to tlie Church. 
^ If the holy Scriptures have aedgned the Church 
to Africa alone, or to the scanty Cutznpitfln» or 
Mouatmnccps of Home, or to the house or patri- 
mony of one Spanish woman, however the argu- 
ment may stand from other writings, lei none but 
the Donatists have poascaeion of the Chunli. If 
holy Scripture determines it to tlie few Moors of 

* Rationalilit : ijiiuirentlj an aJlnxion to lli« cml officer eallnl 
Caliu^Wva or RnlianaUn, roceiTnT-gi-oiinU. 
' Ail PkiiD. ii. init. 
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the C(U6urcan proviuce» we must go over to tlie Ko- 

?atifits; it" to the few TripoUtans or IJyzaconcs and 
Provincials, the Maxiniiaiiistit have attuiiied to it ; 
if in the Orientals only, it is to be sought for umoiig 
Aiians, Kunomiaiis, MncedoiiiiiiiH, and utlicm that 
miiy be there ; for who can enuinenite every heresy 
of every nation ? But if Christ's Chnrch, by the 
diviiic and most certain testimonies of Cunonicol 
Seri^itures, is assij^nctl to iiH nutiuns, wlmtt^ver may 
be atldueej, and from whatever quarter cited, by 
tlii>se wlio say, ' Lo, heiT l.s Christ and lo there,' let 
ua rather hear, if we be Ilia sheep, the voice of our 
Shephei-d saying ouito us, 'Do not believe.' For 
they are not each found in the many nations where 
she is; but she, who is everywhere, is found where 
they are."' 

Lastly, let us hcor St. Augustine himself in the 
some controversy : " They do not communicate 
with us, as you say," he observes to Cresconius, 
" Novatians, Arinns, PatripaKsiitn*, Valentiuiana, 
Patricians, Apellitea, Man^ioniteH, Ophites, and 
the rest of those sacrilegious names, as you call 
Ihcni, of nefarious [tests rather than sects. Yet, 
wheresoever they arc, there is the Catholic Church; 
as in Africa it is where you are. On tlie other 
liand, neither you, nor any one of those heresies 
whatever, is to be foiuid wherever is the Catholic 
Chuivh. Whence it. apix^'ars, whicli is that tree 
whose liouffba extend over all the earth by the 
richness o( its fruitful no-ss, and which be those 
broken branches which have nut the life of the 
root, but lie eiich in its own place, dryinji u])."^ 

It may be possibly suggestwl that this miiver- 
ftftlity which the Fathei-s a.*<rribe to the Catholic 
Church lay in its Ajxistolical descent, or again in 
its KpiscojMiey; and that it was one, not as being 
one kingdom or aV/(cM "at unity with itself," with 

' De Unil. Kccle*. 6. 
' Contr. Cmc. Jv. 75e oI^ ui- 77. 
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one and the same intelligence in every part, one 
sympathy, one ruling principle, one organization, 
one conununion, but Because, though consisting of 
a number of independent cuniiuuiiittCM, at variance 
(if so be) with each other even t-o a breach of com- 
munion, nevertheless all these were possessed of a 
leritimatc succession of clergy, or all governed by 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. But who will in 
seriousness nnLintain tlmt relatiunship, or that re- 
semblance, makes two bodied one? England and 
Prut<»ia art- botli monaivhies; are t-hey therefore 
one kingdom ? England and the United States 
are from one stock; can they therefore be called 
one state? England and Ireland are peopled 
by different i-accs; yet arc they not one kingdom 
8ull? If unity lie* in the Apostolicai succession, 
an act of schumi is from the nature of the case / 
imiJossible; fur as no one can reverse his iwrent- 
age, so no Cfiureh can undo the fact that its 
clergy have come by lineal descent fi^m the 
Apostles. Either there is no such sin as schism, 
or unity docs not lie in the Episcopal fonn or in 
Episcopal ordination. And this is felt by the con- 
troversial iat« alluded to; who in consequence are 
obliged to invent a sin, and to consider not di\'i- 
sion of Church from Church, but the interference 
of Church ^\ith Church to be the sin of schism, as 
if local dioceses and bishops with restraint were 
more than ecclesiastical arrangements, and by-laws 
of the Church, however sacred, while schism is a 
sin against her essence. Thus they stmin out a 
gnat, and swallow a camel. Division is the schism, 
if schism there be, not interference. If interfer- 
ence is a sin, division which is the cause of it is , 
a greater ; but where division is a duty, there can 
be no sin in interference. 

Far iliffei-cnt from such a theory is the picture 
which the iincietil Church presents to us; true, it 
iros governed by Bishops, atid those Bishops came 
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firom the A|K)8tIes, but il wiut n kingdom licsiileH; 
and U8 a kingdom iiduiiu ut* tlu> |HWiliili(y uf rcbctls, 
BO docs sucli li Cliurcli admit ol" scctariM and acUis- 
mutics, l>ut not of iudcjieiidcnt. portions. Li-t xm 
hear Gibbuii'it description of it, an extcrual nitnean 
Hiiiled to our prvsciit puri)OAts whose facto wo may 
uctfpt, whUi' WL- ruifct his imputations: "Thp Ca- 
iholii: Churuh,** ' lie says, " wa« adiiuiii8t<*red by the 
Bpirituiil aiKl legal iurisdictioii uf ISOU Lisliops; of 
wlioiii one thmisaiicl were ««ted iii tlie (Jivek, hikI 
eight hundred in the Liitin pro^'Lngcs of the ICiupiri^ 
. . , Kpisc'o|j«l Churelies weit; uloBuly planted along 
tin* biiiik-s of the Nile, on the seueoiist of Africa, 
ill tlie pi-o-considur Asia, and through the Southern 
provincuit of Italy. The bishops of Gatd and Sptiin, 
ot" Thniie Hiid Pontus. rcig;nc<l over im ample terri- 
tory, and delegated their rami suffraginiii to execute 
the Hubordinate duties of ihe [Mwtorul offiee. A 
Christian dioeese ini^ht W- spread o^t a province, 
or Induced to a village; but idl the bishops pos- 
Hcsscd an etjuul and indelible cturacter; tiiey ull 
dcinvL'd the same powci-s and priviJegea from tlic 
Al>ostles, from the jwopie, and from the law* . . . 

" The whole body of tlie Catholic clergy, more nu- 
morons |)erha|»s than the leginn.*, was excniptetl by 
the EiiijxTors from all hcrvice, private or pnblic, all 
municipal ofliecs, and all jHrrsonal tuxes and contri- 
butions, which pressed on their fellow-citizens with 
intolei-able weight; and tlie duties of tJu-ir holy 
ppotessiou were ac«?pt<Hl as a full disclmrge of their 
obligations to the re[iublic. Eaeh bi.-*hop awjuired 
an absolute and indeti-sisible right to the per[K.'tu;il 
olx;diwicc of tlie clerk whom he ordainetl ; the 
clei-g>* of each Episcopal Church, with its depend- 
ent jMLriiiheii, formed a regular and [Hinminont 
soeiety, luid the Cathedrals of Constantinojile and 
Carthage maintained their peculiar establinhmeiit 
of five hundr^'d ecdesiastjcul minttiters. Tlicir 
rank)} nnd nuuilicrs were insensibly multiplied by 

■ Uiat. i^lt. XX. 
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lhn rturrntiti — of tbt? times, which intrtKluced into 
the Oliurch the splendid ceremonicj* of a Jewish or 
I'u^in temple; and a lon*^ train of priests, deacons, 
Niib-dt.'Hcons, acolythcB, exorcists, readers, singers, 
and doorkoepcTA contributed, in their respfcotive 
Etationa, to swell the ponip and hannoiiy of reli- 
gious worship. The clerical name and iirivilew 
werii extendiil to many pinus fratemitie.s, who 
devoutly )iiU]>[ior1i'd the trcdiT*iiiMlc*jil tlinjiie. Six 
hundn'd pami/oUtm, or advcnturcm^ viHited the sick 
lit Alexandriii; eleven hundred cof>iat<F^ or fjTave- 
dig^ers, buried the dead at Conntantinopk': luid the 
»warms of monks, who arose from the Nile, over* 
r^pread and darkened the face of the Christian 
world. . . 

" Under a des|>otic govenimcnt, the bi!}hoi>s alone 
enjoyed and asticrted the incstimahle privilege of 
being tiied only by their peers; and, even in a 
cflpital aecusttioii, a synod of their brethren were 
the sole judges nf their guilt or innocence . . . The 
domestic juiiisdiction of the bishops was ut once a 
priviJegc and restniint of the eeolesinstiail onler, 
whoine civil causes were decently withdmwn fr<ju» 
the cognizance uf a st-oilar jinlge ■ . . Tht; arbitra- 
tion of the bishops was ratified by a possitive law; 
and the judges were instructed to execute, ivithout 
iipijeul or dehiy, the Episcopal decrees, wliose vali- 
dity liad hitherto depejided on the consent of the 
parties. The conversion of the magistrates them- 
»elves, and of tlio whole ompirc, might gradually 
K-niovc the fears and scruples of the Christians; 
but tliey still resorted to the tribunals of the 
biishopif, whose abilities and integrity they esteem* 
111; and the venemble Austin enjoyed the satislac- 
tion of uoinpluining ttuit his spiritual functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the unidious labour of 
fleciding the claim or the possession of silver and 
gold, oi" hinds and cattle. The ancient privilege of 
s:uieluary was transferred to the Christian tem])le8, 
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. . . and the lives or fortunes of the most eminent 
fiuh)t>ct« might be protected by the mediation of the 
r>i>hop. 

'* Tlie Bishop was the pprpetiial cphbof of tJie 
morals of his people. The discipline of penance 
was digested into a systinn of canonical jurispru- 
dence, which accurat*MV define<l the duty of private 
or public confession, tlie rules of c\idence, the de- 
grees of guilt, and tlie lueiisure of punishment .... 
St. Athaniisius excommunicated one of the minis- 
k'rs of Kigyirt; and the interdict which he pro- 
Mounoed, of tire and water, was sfilemnly trans- 
mitted to the Churches of Cappadocia . . . [Syncsius 
of rtoleiniiis] vimqiiished the monster of Libya, the 
president Andronicus, who abused the authority of 
a venal office, invented new modes of rapine and 
torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression by 
that of sacrilege. Al^r a fniitlees attempt to re- 
claim the hnu^ity magistrate by mild and religious 
admonition, t»ynesiu8 proceeds to inflict the last 
sentence of ecclesiastioal justice, which dovott 
Andronicus, with his tiHsociates and their families, 
t<> the abhorrence of earth and heaven .... The 
Church of Ptolemuis, obscure and contemptible as 
slu_' may apiwar, addresses this declaration to all 
her sister Churches of tlie world; and the profane 
wIm) reject her decrees will be involved in the guilt 
and punishment of Andronicus an<l his inipioua 
followers .... 

*' Every [wpular government has experienced the 
effect* of nule or artificial eloquence .... The 
Bishop or some distinguished pre^shytcr, to whom 
h(! cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, 
harangued, without the danger of inten'uption or 
reply, a submissive multitude, whose minds had 
been prepared or subdued by the awful ceremonies 
of rehgion. Such was the strict subordination of 
the Catholic Churcli, that the same concerted sounds 
might insuc at once from a hundretl pnlptts of Italy 
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or Egypt, if they were tiitiod by the must<?rimnd of 
the Roman or AlexuiKlrian pt'imHte .... The re- 
i>rw«;nt«tives of the Chnstiun republic were regu- 
larly aM»einbloii in the ftpriiig and autumn of each 
year; and these synods diffii-sed the Hpir'ii. of occle- 
sigutticiil diseipliiie uiid legisluiioii rhiMugh the 
hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world. 
.... At an early period, when Constantiiie was 
the protector rather than the proselyte of Christi- 
anity, he referred the African coiitrovcwy to the 
Council of Aries, in which the Bishops of Vorb, of 
Treves, of Milan, and of Carthage met as friends 
and brethiTii, to dcbtitc m their native tongix? on 
the connnon interest of the Latin or Wc-stem 
Church. Klcvcn years oftenvurds, a more numer- 
ous and celebrated assembly wjut convened at Nice 
in Hithynia, to extinguish, by their final sentence, 
tla^ subtle di^pute^ which hod arisen in Egji'pt on 
the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops obeyed the summons of their in- 
dulgent master; the eeclesiaatics, of every rank, and 
sect,' and denomination, have been computed at 
2048 persona; the Greeks appeared in [x-rson ; luid 
the Qonsent of the Latins wa« exprc»aod by tlie 
Levies of the Roman Pontifi"." 

Here is assuredly abundant evidence of the 
nature of the unity, by which the Church of those 
!igi-8 waa distinginslKil fixim the sects among which 
it lay. Jt was a vast organized association, co- 
extensive with the Roman Empire, or rather ovcr- 
llowiiig it. It.-* Bishops vreiv. not mere local officers, 
lait ]»<issess<'d a jtower essentially ecumenical, ex- 
tending wherever a Christian was to be foiuid. 
t" No Christian." says Bitjghain, " would pretend to 
* This in M «it]<«r«tit allHion to tlio Kmfwror'B having dlt^I the 
Nmnulnn BIsliop Ace&ius to th» Council (Jil>b«ii ftrgnes ftl»o that 
itic aiimbn- 2(M8 mutt Iuitp inclniUoJ swtariM. Aa Tmt w ihia fict 
or ujiiiilon b n dedsetkia from ibo Toroe of lita (CUUnU detcri]i(iou, 
fnlt^l ^Minium. 
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travel without taking letters of credence with him 
from his owii bishop, if he mcimt to communicate 
with the Christiuii Church in a forei^i country. 
Such was the luhninibic unity of the Church Ca- 
tholir: in tJiose cluya, unil Uie blca«Ml hunnony and 
consent of her bishops among one another." ' St. 
Griffory Nazianzen calls Si. Cyprian an uiiiviTsal 
Hisliop, " ppesiiliiig,'' as the same author pn^st^-ntly 
quotCH him, "not cmly over the Chuix;h of Carthage < 
an<l Africa, but over all the rc^ons of ihe West, 
and over the East, and South, and Northern parts 
of the world also." This is t'vidence of a unity 
throughout Christendom, not of mere origin or of 
Apostolical succession, but of ^vernmeut. Ha 
eoutinues '* [Gri^or^'l 8A)'s the siuiie of Athanasiua; 
that, in being ma<lc ilishop of Alcxantlria, he was 
made Biahop of the whole world. Chrj'sostoin, in 
like manner, styles Timothy, liishop of the tmi- 

verse The great Atlmnasius, as he returned 

from hia exile, made no scruple to ordain in several 
cities as he went along, though they were not in 
his own diocese. Ami the fkmous Eusebius of 
Samo^la did the like, in the tinic.4 of tlie Avian 
persecution under A'^alcns. . . Epiphauiua made uae 
of the same power and privilege in a like case, or- 
daining Paulinianus, St. Jerome's brother, first 
deacon, and (hen presbj-ter, in a monnstery out 
of his owu diocese in Palestine."* And so in tc- 
Bix-et of teaching, bt'foi-e Council)^ met on any large 
scale, St. Ignatius of Antioeh had uildressed letters 
to the Churched along the coast of Asia Minor, when 
on his way to mui-typdom at Home. St. Irenaius, 
when u disciple of ilie Church of Smyrna, betukeshiin- 
sulf to Gaul, and answers in I..yon.s tlio heresies of 
Syria. The see of St, Ilippolytus, as if he Iwlongt^ 
to ull parts of the oi-bii ttrrrani/n, cannot Ix: located, 
and is variously placed in the neiglibourhood of 
Rome and in ^Vnibia. llosius, a S]MUiish Bishop, 
• Autiq. U. 4, ^ b. 'Ibid, b, § S. 
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url>itrates in an Alexandrian controversy. St. Atha- 
nasiiis, lirivon from his Church, makes all ChristPii- 
(Jom his home, from Treves to Ethiopiii, and intro- 
ducfs into the West the discipline of the Egyptian 
Antony. St. deromc is l»om in DiUmntiu. studies 
at Constantinople and Alexandria, ia secretary to 
St. Damnsus at Rome, and settles and dice in 
Piilestiiie. Abo\'e idl, the Sw of Uoine itself is the 
(x-ntrt! of tfaehing os well ba of action, i» visited by 
Fathers and heretics aa a tribunal in controversy, 
and by ancient cnstom sends her alms to the poor 
Oiristiana of all Churches, to Achaia and Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and Cnppadocia. 

Moreover, this universal Church was not only 
one; it wii» i-xclusive also. The vehemence with 
which Christians of the Ante-nicene period had de- 
nounced the idolatries and ains of jiaffiuiisni, and 
prochiinied the judginenta which would be tlieir 
conwHpience, in great meaaure accounts tor (heir 
being reputed in tlie heathen world as "enemies 
of mankind." " Worthily dotli God exert, the losh 
of Hig Btrijws and scourges," saya St. Cyprian to a 
heathen magistrate; "and since they avail so little, 
and convert not men to God by all this dreadtiilness 
of havoc, there abides I>eyoncl the prison etenud and 

I he ecaselesft flame of the everlasting penalty 

WTiy humble yourself, and bend to falw; gods? Why 
Ikjw your captive Ixjdy before helnless images and 
moulded eartli? Why grovel in tne prostration of 
death, like the serpent whom ye worship? Wliy 
rush into the dovvn^l of the dcvii, his fall the 
cause of yours, and he your companion? .... Be- 
lieve and live; you have be«n our persecutors in 
time; in eternity, lie companions of our joy."' 
"These rigid seiitinients," says Gibbon, "which 
had been unbno^vn to the ancient world, appear to 
have inftiiM.'d u spirit of bitterness into a system of 
love and hanuouy."- Such, however, whs the judg- 
' Ad Ococtr. 4, ftc Oxf. tr. * Hid. eh. zv. 
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inent passed by the fii-st Christiana upon all who 
dki Tn)t join tfirir own «x::iety; and auch was ihe 
judgment of their rtucccssors on those who hved 
Rnd died in the stn^ts und heresies which had issued 
from it. That very father, whose dennnciatinn of 
tJie lieatlien luw just l>een quoti'd, had di-dai*ed it in 
die third oentnry. " He who h-aves the Church of 
Cluist," he eays, "attains not to Olu-ist's reward, 
lie is an ahen, an outcast, an enemy. He can no 
longer have God for a h'ather, who has not tlic 
Cliurch for a Xlotlier. If any man was ahle to es- 
cape wlio remained without the Ark of Noali, then 
will that man c8Ca]>c who is out of do(»r8 lK:yond the 
Church. What sfucriiiee do they believe tiiey cele- 
brate wlio are rivids of the Priests? If ancli men 
■were eVen killed for confession of the Christian 
TiBinc, not even by their blood is this stain wasljed 
ont. Inexplicable and heavy ia tli« sin of dJHeord, 
and is purged by no sufti-rinj.'. They cojinot dwell 
with God who linve rofiifii'd tn be ol one nnnd in 
God's Church; a man of such sort may indeed he 
killed, crowned he cannot he."' Antl so St. Chry- 
sostom, in the following century, with on allu- 
sion to St. CVprian's sentimctit : " Though we 
hiivo nchiovou ten thousand glorious acts, yet 
sliall we, if we cut to pieces the fubiess of the 
Church, mifler punishment no less sore than they 
who tnnngltHl His Imdy."* In like niiunier St. 
Aujjuatine seems to consider that a conversion 
from idolatry to a schlsmatical eommuuion is no 
pfain. " Those whom Donatist** Iwiptize, they heal 
of the wound of idolatry or infidelity, but iiiiUct ii 
more grievous stroke in the womid of schism; for 
idolaters among God's people the sword destroy- 
ed, but Bchinmatics the gaping earth devoured. '* 
Klsewhere, he speaks of the " sacrilege of schisin^ 
which siu-paisses all wickednesses."* St. Optatua, 

' iV IJul. 5, 12, ' Cbrva, In Ej-h. iv. * IX- BxiXuia. 10. 
*c. 4. TrtniL i. 7. 
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too, marvels at the Donatist Parmenian's inconsis- 
tencv in maintain in g, what is true doctrine, that 
" Sciiismuticft are cut off as branches from the \Tne, 
arc destined for punishments, and reserved, as dry 
wood, for bell-fire."^ *' Let U9 bate them who arc 
worthy of hatn^l," my» St. Cyril, *' withdraw we 
from them whom God withdraws from; let us aim 
say unto God with all boldness concerning all 
lieretics, 'Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee ?■ "' " >[ost finnly hold, and doubt in no wise," 
sajra St. Fulgcntins, " that every heretic and e^his- 
matic soever, baptized in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Gliust, unless brought into the Catholic 
Church, now great sot^vcr liave been his alms, though 
for Christ's >arac be has even shed his blood, can 
in no wiae be savwl."^ The Fathers ground this 
doctrine on St. Paul's words that, tliough we have 
knowledge, and rive our goods to the ]>oor, and 
our body to be Dumed, we are nothing without 

loTO. 

One more remark shall be made : that the Ca- 
tholic teachers, far from recognising any ecclesias- 
tical relation as existing between the Sectarian 
Bishops and Priests, and their flocks, address the 
latter immediately, as if those Bishops did not 
exist, and eidl on them to come over to the Church 
individually without respect to any one besides; 
and that lx-oan»<f it is a matter of life and death. 
To take the instance of the Donatists : it was nothing 
to the purpose that their Churches in Africa nearly 
equalled those of the Catholics, or that tliey had a 
case to produce in their controversy with the Ca- 
tholic Church ; the very fact that they were sepa- 
rated fW)m the orbis terranun was a public, a ma- 
nifest., a simple, a sufficient ai^mncnt against them. 
" The question is not about your gold and silver," 
says St. Atigustine to Glorms and others, " not 
your lands, or fiinn.s, nor even your Ixidily health 

> Dc Scbtinu buiint. I. 10. ' Cat. xvl 10. 

■ iX- Kid. «d. IVftr. 39. 
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is in peril, but we address your souly ubout^ obtain- 
ing eternal life aiid fleeinp eternal death. Kouw; 
yourselves tlieivlbrc. . . . You sue it uU, luid know 
.it^ and groan ovur it; yet God set-'s thiu tlieru is 
nothing to detain you in so pestiferous mid aacri- 
legiouii iL BcittinUion, if yoii will not ovcrconie your 
Cttniol aAcction, for the obtoinin^ the spiritual king- 
Join, and slinko off tiie f«ir of wounding friendshijw, 
which will avail iiotldn^ in God'ii jinlp;nieiit, iu 
order to escape eternal punishment, do, think over 
the matter, consider wluit can be sold in answer. . . 
No one blots out fi-oin lieaven tlie Ordinance of 
God, no one blots out from earth the Church of 
God: lie hath promised, she hath tilled thu whole 
world." " Some carnal intimacies," lie says to hia 
kini^Tiian Sevcrimis, "liold you whciT you art-. . . . 
What avails ten)]K)rul health or relaticmi^hip, if with 
it we neglect Christ's ctiToal heritage and our |>er- 
|KJtuid hfJiUh?" " I ask," be sjiys t« Celer, a iiernoii 
ofinHuence, "that yon would tnure earnestly urj|;e 
upon your men Catholic Unity ii> tiie r^on of 
liippo." *' AMiy," he says, in iho |xTM>n of tlie 
Cbui'ch, to the' whole Donatist popiilation, ''Why 
open your ears to the words of men, who say wliat 
they never have bwn able to prove lUid close them 
to the word of God, saying, ' Ask of Me, and I will 
give Thee the heathen for Thine inheritance ?* " At 
another time he says to them, " Some of the prcs- 
bytenj of your piirty have sent to ub to say, ' iietire 
froju our flocks, unless you would have us kill 
you.' How much more .justly do we say lo them, 
' Nay, do you, not retire from, but toiue iu iK-ace to, 
not our flocks, but the flocks of lUni whose we are 
all; or if you will not^ and im; far from peace, then 
do you rather retire from (locks, for which Christ 
shed liis Blood.' " " I call on you for Christ's sake," 
he saj'B to a late pro-consul. '' to write me au 
answer, and to urge j^ntly and kindly all your 
I>eople iu the cUstrict of Siuis or lIipiK> into the 
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comtnuiiion of the CatlioUc Church." I If pulilL^lira 
ftll atldrcfts to the Dftimtists at another tiiiK- to in- 
form them of tlic dofL'at of their Bi»liups in a confer- 
ence: ">\Tio8o,*' he wiya, 'Ms separated from the 
Catholic Clmrch, however hmdubiy he thintcs he Is 
living, by tlii:* crime idouu, ttuit he is seuanited 
from Christ's Unity, he nhnll not have life, but the 
■wrath of (jiid nbideth on biin." ** l^et them iiseril)e 
to the CnthoUc CJuirch/' he ^vrite* tosome converts 
nboiit their friends who vtctq still in schism, "tliat 
is, to the Church diffused over tlie wliole world, 
mther what the Scriptnre-t swy than wlmt hiunan 
tongues utter in uduinny." Theideuofactin;; upon 
the I>onatist5 only as a body, and through their 
bishops, does not app(mr to have occitrred to Sl 
Augustine at all.' 

On the whole, then, we have reason to say, that 
if there bo a form of Christianity at this day dis- 
tinj^uished fop its cartful organization, and its 
consequent power; if it is spread over Uie world; 
if it is conspicuous for zealous maintenance of its 
o^m creed; if it is intokiuut towards wliat it con- 
siders error; if it is engaged in ceaseless war with 
all other bodies called Christian; if it, anil it alone, 
is called "Catholic" by the world, nay, bj" those very 
bodica, and if it makes much of the title; if it names 
tliem heretics, and mirna them of coming woo. and 
calls on theiD one by one toeomeover to it»ell^ over- 
looking every other tic ; and if they, on the other 
luind, call it seducer, harlot, aij'wtute, Antichnst, 
levil; if, however they differ one with imother, they 

msider it tlteir conunon enemy; if they strive to 
^tiite trjgether against it, and cannot; tf they are 
but local; if tliey eontinually subdiviile, and "it tc- 
rrmns one; if they foil one uter another, and make 
way for new sects, and it remains the same; sucli a 
form of religion is not unlike the Chris-tiunity of 
the Nicene Km. 

' Klu). 43, &2, 57. 7C. lOS, 112, Ul, U4. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ILLUSTRATIONS CONTINUED. 



APPLICATION or THE FIRST TEST CONTINUKD. 
TBK OKCItCn or THE VtWTB AVO SI.TTH CEMTtriaFJI. 

Thb patronage extended by the first Christian 
Emperors to Anunisni, it-s nclnijtion l>y the barlwrians 
who succL'edeil to their pciwvr, iho !»ubser|ueiit ex- 
i>ult>io)) of all heresy beyond tlie limita of the 
fcmpirc, and then again tne Monophysite tenden- 
cies of K{zy\>^ and part of Syria, changed in some 
niensui-e the aspect of the Church, and claim oi 
further attention. It wsm still a body in possession^ 
or approximating to the possession, oi the orbit 
tetranim; hut it did not altogether He among tlie 
sects, as we have been, surveying it in the earlier 
periods, rather it lay between or over againet 
w?hisni8. That same vast Association, which, and 
which only, had existed from the first, which had 
been identified by all parties %vith Cliristiaiiity, 
which had liccii t-vtT called Catholic by people and 
by laws, took a different shape; collected itself in 
far greater strength on some points of her ex- 
tended territoiy than on otht-rs; possessed whole 
kingdoms with scarcely a rival; lost others par- 
tially or wholly, tcm|>orarily or for good ; waa 
steiiniiod in its course here or there by external 
obstacles; and was confronted by heresy, in a sub- 
stantive sliaptr and in mass, from foreign lands, and 
with the support of the tenipond power. Tlius, 
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not to montion the Ariaiiism of the Eastern Kmpirc 
in tlie fourth cent«r>", the whole of the M'cst was 
possessed by the same hereby in the fifith; and 
nearly the wliole of vVsia, cast of thi? Euphrates, as 
far as it UTia Christian, by the Nestorians, in the cen- 
turies which followed; while the Monophysites hatl 
almost tlic jK>&»eti«lon of E^ypt., and at times of the 
whole Kastcm Church. 1 think it no nssumption 
to eall Ariunisin, Nestorlanism, and Eutyehianisni 
henwies, or to identify the eontemiwrarv Catholic 
Churcli witli Christianity. Now, tlien, let us con- 
sider the mutual relation of Christianity and heresy 
under these circumstances. 



SECTION I. 

THE ARIAX3 Of THB OOTmc RACE. 

No heresy has started with greater violence or 
more sudden success than the Ariaii ; and it pre- 
sents a still more remarkable exhibition of these 
characteristics among the barbarians than in the 
civilizeil world. Kvcn ainong^ the Greeks it had 
shown a missionary' spirit. Theophiliiainthe reijrn 
of Constaiitius hiid iiiti'odiio.'d the jiopular heresy, 
not without some promisiuj^ results, to the Sabeans 
of the .'Vnibian pcninsuhi; but, under Valens, Ul- 
philjus Wcame the apostle of a whole race. He 
taught the Ariuii doctrine, which he hud unhappily 
learned in the Imperial Court, first to the |>astural 
Ma>so<roths; who. unlike the other bnmches of their 
family, multiplied under the Ma;-«ian mountains 
with neither military nor religious triumplis. The 
Visigoths were next comipted ; by whom does not 
appear. It is one wf the sin^julur tnuts in the his- 
torj* of this vast fomily of heathens that they so 
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instinctively caught, and so impetuously oonimiini* 
cntcd, and so fiercely nuuntained, n heresy, -which 
Uwl excit-yd inthu Kmpire, except at Con!»tnntino|)lo, 
little interest in the Iiody of the people. The Visi- 
gotli!* arc said to have lxM?n converted hy the intiu- 
cucc of Valens; but A'akns reigTied for only four- 
teen years, and the barbantui population wluch had 
been ndinitlcd to tlie Em]nre aniounte^I to nearly 
ft million of jM^rsous. It is as difJieuIc to trace hnw 
tlie heresy was conveyed from them to the other 
borlmriiin tribes. Gibbon seems to suppo(*e that 
the Visigoths acted tlio part of raiiisianaries iu their 
career of predatory wartUre from Thrace to the 

Pyrenees. Hut such is the fact, however it Wiia 
brought alxtut, tltat the success in arms and the 
conversion to Ai'ianism, of Ostrogoths, Alnni, Suevi, 
Vandals, and Hurgundians stand a« concurrent 
events in the historj' of the times; and by the end 
of the fifth century the heresy Imd been established 
by the V'i-^ifjolhs in Fi-ance and Spaiu. in I'ortu^d 
by the Suevi, in Africa by the Vandals, and by the 
Ostrogotius in Italy. ForawhUe the title of Calltoliu 
OS applied to the Church seemed a misnomer; for 
not only wits she buried bt'ueath these populations 
of hei*e.*»y, but that heresy was one, and maintained 
the same disthictive tenet, whether at Carthage, 
Seville, Toulouse, or Itavenna. 

It cannot be supposed that these northern war- 
riors had attained to any high degree of mental 
cultivation; but they understood ilu'ir own religion 
enongh to hale the Cathohes, and their bisliops 
were learned enough to hohl disputaiious for its 
proragution. They professed to stand njMin the 
taitn of Ariminum, adminiiitering Baptism muler 
an altered form of words, and re-baptizlng Catholics 
whom they gained over to their sect- It nnisi lie 
added that, whatever was iheir cruelty or tyrunuv. 
both Goths and A'andaLs were a moml |x;ople, and 
put to sliAuie the Catholics whom they <IispiKwcs»ed. 
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" WHiat can the prei-ogalive of a religious name 
profit ua," saj-9 Salviaii, " that we call ourselves 
Catholic, lioast of being; the fnithiul, taunt <30th« 
and \'andals wth the reproach of an heretical ap- 
pellation, while we live in heretical wickediieaa?"* 
The barbarians were chaste, temperate, just, and 
devout; the Visigoth Theodorie repaired every 
morning with his domestic officers to his chapd, 
where sen-ice waa performed by the Arian priests; 
and one angular instance is on record of the dcieat 
of a A'isigoth force by the Innwrial troops on a 
Sunday, when instead of preptring for battle t.hey 
were enH;aged in the religious services of the day.- 
Mimy o( their princes were men of great ability, as 
the two Theodorics, Euric and Leovigild, 

Successful warriors, animated by a fanatical 
spirit of religion, wore not likely to be content 
with a mere profession of their own creed ; tliey 
proceeded to place their own priests in the religious 
establishuietita which they found, and to direct a 
bitter persecution against the vanquished Catholics. 
The savage cruelties of the A%indal Ilunneric in 
Afriai have often been enlarged u|xjn ; .S[iaiii was 
the scene of repeated ]x?rse*:utions; Sicily, tfn>, had 
its Martyrs. Com|)nred with tlicsc enonnitJe«, it 
was but & little thing to rob the Catholics of their 

' De Gnbcni, Di-i. rii. p. 112. Klncwhere, "Jkpud Ai^nitunlco* qam 
dvltes in locilplttinniiiiil iic iioMtrnsitiiTi diii \iarto iioii (juiusi lu|iiuiar 
fiilt? Quill poli-iituiii lu.' cliviliuii i)ii» in luUi libJiliuiA rixit? ilaiiJ 
Diultuui inalronn iilx'st d viliutj' ■^trvarnni, ubi pAtL^rfuiuiliaij ant'il- 
Uruiu itiiuitu^c^? QuL> huumii AiiuiUuoruiuiUiilum uod hoc fuiti^ 
(pp. 134, 135.) " OifLiiiliintiir liiirlmri ijw iiiiinirilatibiis iio§- 
Iris. E*we inter (.ioihcc^ iion lict-t worUitorciia Guthttin ; soli inter e<m 
pncjuilicio tmtiuiiis nc noiiiiniii pcnnittDnlni' inipun fisc llumtmL" 
(p. 137.) "(juiil? Iliijukiitas iiamio vel codcm \vl ninjora r<-r?itiiii 
vliia pfrdiileniiii?. . . AtcewJt hoc aJ manifcstADilnni ilticimpiiiiii^iiiir 
dmunalioticin, m Wmnlali.* pnii-MiinDui, id eat, pudici)) lisrhari* tnult- 
rculur." (p. 137.) Of AfricB nod Carthage, "in nrlie Chriittiiini, 
!q urbu i-u-lcsiHstic^ . . viri in »t'nii-t)T»iA reiiiinaa prnfltcbautar," Sw. 

(p. nit.) 

'Dunhnin, Hist. Spaio. vol. i. p. 112. 
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churches, and the shrines of tbeirtroasures. Lands, 
imiuunilies, uikI jurisidiction, whicli had bwn fjivcn 
by the Ein|jerurs to tho African Church, were made 
ovei" to the I'lor^ry of its conc|uoror8; and by the 
time uf liflisnrius, tlie Catholic IJishops had hccii 
reduced Ui less thaii a third of their original num- 
ber. In Spain, aa in Africa, biehops were driven 
from their sees, churchca were dwtroyed, cemeteries 
profaned, martvries rifled. When it was possilili^?, 
tlie Catholics concealed the rellca in caves, lieeping 
up a per|(ctna! luemon,- of their provisional hi<ling 
places.' Hepuitvd spoliations were exerci>ed upon 
the property of the Clmrch. Leovig;ild applied^ its 
treasures jinrtly to increase the splendour of his 
throne, partly to iiatioiud works. At other times, 
the Arian clergy themselves must ha\'e been tlie 
^uners from the plunder: for when Childcbert the 
Frank had been brought into Spain by the cruelties 
exercised against the Catholic Queen of the Goths, 
who was his sister, he can*iwl away %vith him fi-oiii 
tlie Arian churclie-s, as 8t. Gregory of U'oui-h in- 
forms us, sixty chulicx^^s fifteen patens, twenty caaea 
in which the gos]H-ls were kept, all of pure gold and 
ornanienrod with jewela." 

In Fnineu, and especially in Italy, the rule of 
the hereticjd lK)^\■er was much less opprePsi\'e ; 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, reigned from the Alps 
to Sicily, and till the close of a long reign he gave 
an ample toleration to his Catholic subjects. He 
rcfpected their iiroiwrty, suffered their churches 
Hud sacred places to remain in their liand*, and 
had about Ids court some of their eminent IJisIiops, 
since known as Saints, St. Ciesarius of Aries, and 
St. Kpiphanius of I*avia. Still he lirought into tlie 
qountrj' a new iwpulation, devoted to Arianism, or, 
m we now Hpeak, a new Church. His "march," 
Bays Gibbon,'* "must be considered as the emi^pn^ 



' Ajniirr. Concil. t. 2, |>. 191. 
*IIut. Fnuic. iii. 10. 



' Donliam, p. 1 23. 
*Cli.31t. 
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tion of an entire jwople; thfi wives and chiWren of 
the Goths, djL'ir a^d parents, and most precious 
eflbcts, were carefully transported; and some idea 
may be fonned of the heavy lu^^tige thiit now fol- 
lowed tJie cainp by the loss of two thou^^and wag- 
gons^ which had been snstjiined in a single action 
in tlie war of Epinis." To his soldiers he assigned 
a third of the soil of It^Uy, and the barbarian tami- 
liea settled do^vn with th*ir sliives and cattle. The 
original number of the '\'an(Iiil conquerors of Africa 
had only been fifty thousand men, but the military' 
colonists of Italy soon amounted to the numljcr oi' 
two hundred thousand; which, according to the 
calculation ailopted by tlie same author elsewhere, 
involves a jwpulatiou of a million. The least that 
oould be expected was, that an iVrian ascendency 
established tbrou^jh die extent of Italy would pro- 
vide for the sufficient celebration of the Arian wor- 
sliip, and we hear of the Ariaiis havinf; a Church 
even in Komc. ^ The rule of the Lombards in the 
north of Italy succeeded to tliat of the Goths, — 
Arian», like their predecessors, without their tole- 
ration. The cler^' they brought with them seem 
U> have chiimed tlicir Khare in the posiiessioii of tlie 
Catholic churches ;^ and though the court vraa con- 
verted at the end of thirty years, many cities in 
Italy were for some time afterwards disputed by the 
heretical bishops.^ llie rule of Aiianisin in Fnince 
huted for eighty years; in Spain for a hundix-^l and 
eighty; in Africa for a hundre<l; for iib«>ut a hun- 
dred m Italy. These [)erio(ls were not contcinpo' 
raneous: but extend altogether from the lx»ginnmg 
of the fifth to llie end of tlie ^iixth cetitiu^'. 

It will be antjcip«t*«l tiiat the duration of this 
ascendency of error had not the (kinteitt tendency 
to deprive the ancient Church of the \^^■8t of the 
title of Catholic; and it is needless to produce evi- 

' ttfVK. Dial. iii. SO. » Ibid. U9. 

*Gibl»n.Ui»I.Ch.37. 
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ilence of a fnrt whicli is on tlie very fkcct of the 
history. The Ariaiis pcein iievor to linve ctaimod 
the Cutholic nnme. It is more remarkably rhut tlie 
Catholics diiriiif.' this [K-riod were denoted by the 
atlditioim! title of '* Ucmiaiis." Of tliis there nre 
many proofs in the histories of St. (m^gorj' of 
Tours, Victor of Vitc, and ttic Spiniish Couticils. 
Thus St. Gregory .'jjetiks of Thcodeffisid, ii kitij,'' of 
I'ortu^I, expressing hit* incredulity nt n iniradp, 
hy saying, "It is the li'iiiper of the liomnns, (for," 
iiiteriMTJses tlic author, ^Miiey cidl men of our re- 
ligion Koinans,) and not the power of God."' 
" Heresy is every^vhere an enemy to Catholics^" 
says the same St. Gregory in a subscrjuent plneo, 
and he proceeds to iUustrato it by the story of a 
" Catholic woman," ^vho had a heretic husband, to 
whom, he says, came '"a presbyter nf our reli;jion 
very Catholic ;'" and whom the lui^biind matched «<■ 
tabic with his ovin Arian presbyter, " that there 
uiifflkt Iw the nriepts of each religion" in tlieir 
bou.sc at once, \\nien tbcy were eating, thehuslwind 
said to the Ariaji, " Let us Imve some «|K)rt with 
this pivsbytfT of the Romiiiis."^ Tlie Arian C-ount 
(iiinuu:har sei/.cd on the lands nf tlic Cluirch of 
Adge in Franco, and wu3 attacked with a fe%'er ; 
on nis nn^oveiy, at tJie prnyci-s of the niehop, ho 
ri'pentfd ijf Imving asked tlieni, observing, " ftHiat 
will these IJoiniin?* say now? that my lever came 
of tJikiug their hitid."« AVhcti the Vanda] The- 
odoric would have killed the Catholic .VrmogaHtcs, 



ter dissuiideti liim, '' lest tlie Koinans sliou 
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after torturing bun to recant in vain, his presby-- 
ter dissuiidetl liiiti, '' U 
to call him a Martyr."* 

This appcdiatioji had two meanings; one, which 
will readily suggest itself, is its use in contra.'** to- 
thewoi^ *' Im-bnrian," aa denoting the faitli of the 
Empire, as "Greek" occurs in St, Paul's E]>is- 



' l)«Glor. Miirt.i 25. 'Ibid. SOl 

*ViM. ViUi. H. 
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tlt-s. In this sense it would more naturHlly be 
tiBt'icI bv the Romans tlieniM-lvca than hy others. 
Thus Salvian siiya, that " nearly nil the Roinnns 
■aru fprat^r sinners than the barbarians;"^ and he 
ti[»c«l;9 of "Roman hpi-eticsi, of whieli thore is an 
innuinenible multitude,"* meaning heretics within 
the Knipire. And so St. Ore«jorj' the Great coin- 
(ihilns, Ihiit he "lnid bt-coine Bishop of tlie Lom- 
fwrda rather than of the Komaiis."^ And Kva^^rius, 
fi[>e)iking even of tlie East, contniat^ " liomiuis nud 
hHrbariiHis"^ in his aceount of St. Simeon; imd at 
n hiter date, and even to this day, Thrace and part 
of Asia Elinor dL-rive their name from itoiiiu. In 
like manner, wc find Syrifin writci-s sometiiuca 
8|>e)iking of tlie religion of the liomiins, soinctiinca 
of the Greeks.'' as ^vaionpnes. 

Hut the wonl eertainlv eontJiinH itlso an allusion 
tn the faith and cointnnniDii of tlie Roinan See. In 
this sense the Kni|)fror Thendosins. in his letter to 
Acociiis of lieri'hrtra, contrasts it with Nestbrianiani, 
which wii3 within the Empire uh well am CathoUc- 
isiu; <lnrinf; the eontmversy rniM-d by that heresy, 
he cxhurtJ* him and others to show themselves '*a|j- 
provcd priests of the Koninn religion."" •^^■'■t 
when the Ligurian nobles were jK-i-suadinff tlie 
Arian Ricimer to come to terms with Athemius, 
the orthwlox representative of the Greek Kmperor/ 
they pit'lH'se to him to send St. I'*pi])haniii8 as 
ambassador, a man '' whose life is venerable to 
every Catholic and Roman, luid at least amiable iu 
the eyes of u Greek (trrafuhifi) if he deserves the 
sight of Iiim."'* It must be recolleeted, too, that the 
SjKinish and Afriean Churehes aetually were in the 
closest communion with the See of Rome at tliat 
time, and that that communion wu.s the visible cc- 

' LVGub. I). iY.p.7S. «Ihi(L v.p. 88. "Kpr-i. 31. 

* ilUi. vi. 23. *<T. Avseiu. t. i. ji 351. ikh. i, t. 3, [h 395. 

"BHron. Ann. 432,47. Uiibbon, Hi«UC1i.36. 

*Bm)U. .^uti. 171, 19. 
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(.■Ifsiiisticiil distinction between tiifiii uikI their Ariati 
rivuls. Tli« chifi' jrrouiid of tliu Vamlal lluiincric's 
persecution of the African Catltolics seems to Uave 
het'ii thpir conncxiun with tht-ir brethren beyond 
the 9ca,' whicli he looked at with jwilouay, aa intro- 
duciiiji a foreign power into his territory. Prior 
to ChiB he hnd imltliohod an cdiet railing on the 
^ HomoUsian" Ihshopg, (for on thiti occasion he did 
not coll tliem Catliolic,) to meet his own blsliopfl 
and treat concerning the faith, that " their nieetiiiM 
to the deduction ot Christitiu soula might not be 
held hi the territory of the Vandals."' Upon this 
invitation, Eupcnius of Carthage i-eplied, that all the 
tninsinariuc liisho2)s of the orthodox communion 
ought to he Bumrnoned, " in particular because it is 
a matter for the whole world, not spccinl to (he 
Africttti provinces," that "they could not under- 
take a point of faith sine tmiversitatis assenmi." 
Hunneric answered that if Eugenins would make 
him sovGitigii of the oriw ternu-um^ lie would com- 
ply with hia request. This led Eugcnius to eay 
that the orthodox faith was "the onty true faith; 
tliat the king oiiglit to write to his allies abroad, 
if he wi!*hed to know it, and that he himself would 
writ* to hia bi"€thren for foreign liitihop!*, " who," he 
says, "may a.-wist us in setting before you the true 
&ith, conuuon to them and us, and egi>ecially the 
Roman Church, which is the head of all Churc-Iies." 
Moreover, the African Bishops in their biniishnient in 
Sardniia, to the number of sixty, with St. Fulgentius 
at their head, quote with approl)ation the words of 
Pope Homiiadas, to the effect that they hold, "on the 
point of frcemll end divine grace, what the Unman, 
that is, the Catholic, Clmreh follows and presen'es."* 
Again, the Sjwnish Church was under the super- 
intendence of the Po]k;'s Vicjir'' during the perse- 
cutions, whose duty it was to hinder all cncroach- 

' Vicu Vit. Iv. 4. » Vjct, Vjt. ii. 18—15. 

•Agiilrr. Chiic t. 'i, |i. 261!. ^ Agnirr. ibid. p. 232. 
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mciiU u|»on "the Ajiostolical dt'crws*, or the limits 
nf tlic Holy Fnthcrs," tliroujrh the whole of the 
country. 

Nor was the asBociatioii of CatholiciRm willi the 
See of liome Rn intmiluction of that. age. The 
Kinperor (initian, in tlic foiirdi century, had or«le-rotl 
that the Churches which the Ariana had usurped 
should be rcatorcKl, not to those who held "the Cutluv 
lic tuith," or " the Xioene Cived,*' or were " in com- 
munion with the orbit terrarum" but " who chose 
the commiiiiion of Daimwus,"' the (lien Pope. It 
was St. Jerome's rule, also, in some well-known paj*- 
Bages: — Writing against Uuffinus, wliu had spoken 
of " our fiiith," he says, " What does lie nieiui by *hifl 
faith?' that which is the stn-ngth of the liotnaii 
Chui-ch? or that which is contnincd in the volumes 
of Origen?' If he answer, ' The Ronuiu,' then we 
are Catholics who have borrowwl nothing of Origen's 
error; but if Origf^n'a hliwphcmy be his faith, then, 
■wiiile he is chsirging me with inconsistency, he 
proves hiinsi-'lfto be an hepetie."^ The other passage, 
already quoted, is still mure exnctlv to the point, 
because- it was written on occasion of a schism. The 
divisions at Antioch had thrown the Catholic Church 
into a remarkable position ; there were two Hishom 
in the See, one in connexion with the East, the 
other with Egy|»t and the West, — with which then 
WHS ''Catholic Coijununinn?" St. Jerome has no 
doubt on tlic subject: — Writing to St. Diimaaus, he 
sftys, " Since llic East tears into pieces the Lord's 
coat. . . . lhei*ufore by ine is the ehiiir of Peter to 
be eonsulteil, and that faith which is priiis^eil b}' the 
A|K>i«tle'» mouth. . . . Though yourgreatness terrifies 
mc, yet your kindne** invites me. Fi-om the Prieitt 
the saerilice claims salvation, from the Shepherd the 
sheep clattos protection. Let ns speak without 
oftl'Mce; I couit not the Roman height : I s|>eak with 
the successor of the Fisherman and lliedisciitlt'of the 



' ThfotL Ilbt. V. 2. 
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Cross. I, who follow none as my chief but Christ, am 
associated in comiimnion with thy blessedness, that 
is, with tlic; Set; of Putur. On tliat rock the Church 
is built, I know. Whoso shall eat the Lamb outside 
that House is profane .... I know not Vitalis'* 
(the Apollinarian), "Meletius I reject, I ain i^iorant 
of PnuliuuB. Wlioso gathercth not with thee, 
sCiitU'peth; that is, he who is not of Christ is of 
Aiiticlirist,"' Again, "The ancient authority of 
the monks, dwelling round ulxjut, rises against me ; 
i incanwliiie cry out, If any be joined to Peter's chair, 
he is mine."' 

Here was what may be considered a di^mts vin- 
dkt' iwihtfi^ the Churoh bL'ing divided and an arbi- 
ter wanted. Such n case hiitl also occlirrtMj in 
Africa in the controversy with the l>ontitist.s. Four 
hundred bifihops, tliouj^li but in one i-egion, were u 
fil'th ]>;irt of the whole Kpiscopate of Christendom, 
and niij^ht Kcetii too many for u schism, and in 
theniselves too large a bixly to be cut off from 
<Iod's inheritimee by a mere majority, even had it 
been ovenvlielnniig. St. Augustine, then, who so 
t)rteii appealr' to the o/'htA terrartttit^ sonictttne.-^ adopts 
u more proin]>t criterion. He tells ceila in Ponatiiitfi 
to whom lie writes, tliat the Catholic iiishop of Car- 
tilage "was able to niiike liglit of the tfironging 
multitude of his enemie.-*, when ht; found Iiimself by 
letter,-* of credence jdincd IjoIIi to the Roman Church, 
in which ever had flourisihed the principality of the 
Apostolical See, iiud to the other lands whence tlie 
ga-ipel ejime to Africa itself."' 

'i here are good reasons then for explaining the 
Gothic and Arian use of the word " Jioman," 
when api)Ued to the Catholit! Church mid faith, of 
bometliing beyond its mere co!ine.\ion mth the Em- 
pire, which the barbarians were lussaulthig ; nor 
wotdd "Roman" surely be ihf iiKWt obvious word to 
denote the orthodox fiiitli, in the months of a people 
'El>. 15. »Ep. le. »Aiig. Kjiji. 43,7. 
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who had learned their htri-sy from ti itotnan Em- 
peror and Court, and who pi-ofcsaiil to ilin_'ct. their 
beliff Iw the gi-cut Lutln Council of Ariininum. 

As then the fourth century presented to us in 
its pxtemal asjiect the Catholic Churcli lying in the 
midst of a inultituile of secttn, all cmiciiucs to it, so 
in the fifth and sixth we set- the same Church in the 
Wfst Ij'iiig under the oppi-ession of a huge, far- 
spreading, and schismaticai coininnnion. Heresy is 
no lon^T a tlomestic enemy intenainglwl with the 
ChurtJi, but it occupies it-s tnvti ground and is ex- 
tciuled over against her. even though on the ttunie 
territory, ami is inoi-e or less organized, and cannot be 
so promptly refuted by the simple test of Catholicity. 



SECTION II. 



TUI KE^tTOBIAKS. 



The Churches of Syria and Asia Minor were 
the most intellectual portion of early Christentloni. 
Alexan<Iria wnsbut one metroiM_dis in a hirge region, 
anil contained the philosopliy of the whole Patri- 
arcliale ; but SjTia abounded in wtutlthy am! luxu- 
rious cities, the creation of the Selemida-, where 
the arts and the schools of Greece had full ojjjwr- 
tunities of cidtivation. For a time too, fur the 
first two hundred yeurs, as some think, ^Vlexandria 
was the only See as well as the oidy school of Egypt ; 
while Syria was dividixl into smaller dioceses, each 
of which had at first an authority of 'Us own, and 
whicli, even after the growth of the Patriarchal 
jxiwor, received their respective bisliops, not from 
the See of Antioch, but from their own met ro^wlitan. 
In Syria too the schools wei*e private, a circumstance 
which woidd tend both tu divei*sity in i-eli^oiw 
opluion, and iiicaution in the exj>resfeio'n oiit ; but the 
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Wile cJitA^chcticjil scIhkjI oi I'^gypt was the or;XiU» of 
the Church, and its liishop could Lunish Oriprii for 
Apcculntions which devt-lniied and ri]»ened with im- 
punity in Syria. 

But the iiiiim^diate source of that fertility in liervsy, 
which is the unhapi>y characteristic of the Syriitii 
Church, was ita celeurated Exe^etiwil School. The 
causes of the connexion of tljul hchool with doctrinal 
error need not here be discussed, and ^v)Ll be alludwl 
to Hjrain in a suhstHjut-nt pluce; here only tlie fact 
nee(l be stated, on tlie one liiiiid thiit it devoted itwll' 
to tlie literal and critioil inttTpretatiun of Scripture, 
and on tlie other that it f^ave rise fir»f. to the Arian 
and tlicn to tJie Ncatflriaii heresy. If additional 
evidence be wanted of the connexion of heterodoxy 
and biblical criticism in that age, it is found in the 
fact that, not long after their conteiii|«jrjuicou8 ap- 
pearance in Syria, they are found combined in tJie 
jx-rsoii of Thfixlopf; of Ileroclca, so tailed fi-om the 
place hotli of his blrtli and Ids bishoprick, an able 
comnieiitutor and itn active enemy of St. Athana- 
sius, but a Tliraoiati unconnected except by sym- 
[(ftthy with the PatrinR-hate of Antioch. 

This school a]»i»eara to have risen in the middle 
of the third contury; but there is no evidence to 
dct«.*riiuiie whether it was a local institution, or, as 
it> more probable, a discipliiio or na^thud chanic- 
teristic of the Syrian Church. iJorothcus U one of 
its earliest teachers; he is knomi as a Hebrew 
scholar, as well as a coinmcntator on the sacred 
text, and he was the master of liusebiu* of Ca^sai-eu. 
Lucian, the friend of tlic notorious JVitil of Samo- 
sata, and for three successive Ejiiseomtes at'tcr liitu 
a seceder from the Church, though afterwards u 
martyr in it, was tlic ctlitor of a new edition of tlie 
Septuagint, and master of t)ie chief original teachers 
of Arianisui. Eusebius of Caisarca, Asteriuw called 
the Sophist, and Kusehius of Emeso, Arians of the 
Niceoe [K-riovl, and Diodoruei, a zealous oj>[joncnt of 
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Arittnism, but tlie master of Theodore v( Moj^ues- 
tiii, Imvo nil a pliicc* in the Exeg^tit^al Sclnxil. St. 
Chrysostora and Theodorr-t^ Iwth Syrians, niu! tlie 
former the pupil of Diodonis, adopted the literal 
interpretation, thoujih proserved from its abuse. 
But the priuciijal doctor of the School was that 
Theodore, the master of Nostorius, who haa just 
been mentioned, and who with his WTitings, and 
with the writings of Tlicodoret ngninst St. Cyril, 
and the letter written by Ibas of Edessa to Maria, 
Tvas condemned by the tifth Kcumcniciil Council. 
Ibas was the transliitor into SjTiac, and Mari>i into 
Peraan, of the books of Tlie<jdore and Diodorua;* 
and in so doing tJiey Ixcurne the immediate instru- 
ments of tlii- fonnatioimf the gnuit Nestoriim school 
and Church in fnrther Asia, 

As mnnv as ten thousand tracts of Tlieodorc are 
said iri this way to have I>een introduced to the 
knowledpie of the Christiatia of Mes<iix)tamia, Ailiu- 
Iwiie, Hnbylonia, and the neighbouring countries, 
lie was called by those Chmxihes absolutely " the 
Interpreter," and it eventually bccaiiie the verj' pro- 
fession of the Nestorian communion to follow hiui as 
such. "The doctrine of aU our Eastern Churches," 
saj's the Council under the patriiirch Murabas, " is 
founded on the Creed of Nica-a; but in the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures vm follow St. Theodore." '^ We 
must by all means remain firm to the eommpntarieB 
of the great Cornmentntor," says the Council under 
Sabnrjesus; "whoso shall in any manner oppose 
them, or think otherwise, l)c he itnatliema."* No 
one since the Ijeginning of Christianity, except 
Origen and St. Augustine, lias had such gi-eat intlu- "7 
ence on his brethren as Theodore.* 

The original Syrian school had possessed very 
miirked charactenstics, which it dicf not lose when 
it {>assod into a new country and into stnuige 

) A.'v'cm. iij. |i. CH. ' Ibii], l. 3, |>..Hl, uipte 3. 

' \V<^crn, I'rolcg. in Theod. 0|ip. p. ix. 
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tongues. Its coiimieiitw on Scripture seem to Iibvc 
boeu elciir, nutuml, iiiethotUeal, appoHtte, and io;^- 
cally exact. " In nil Wt-stcrn Aminaiii," wiys 
LeiigiM-ke, that is, in Syria, "there was but one mode 
of treating whether exegetics or doctrine, the practi- 
cal."^ Thus P^usebius ol CiiisareA,-\vhutlier nsntlis- 
putaut or a coiiiuieiitator, is conunoidy a writer of 
sense aiul judgment; and ho is to be referrutl to 
the Syrian school, though he does not enter so (Sir 
into its ten»[K'r a3 to exclude the mystical intcqire- 
tation or to deny the verbtU inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. Again, wc see in St. Chrysostoin a dJrtct, 
stniightforwurd trt'iitment of the sacivd tvxl, and 
a nmnted iippliciition of it to ttiitigs and [x.'rsoiis; 
Hitu TheodoiX't abounds iji modes of thinking and 
rfasoniiig whieh without any gi-eat iiuproprifty 
may bt'; calk-U Kn^lish. Again, St. C)TiI of Jitu- 
salem, though he does not abatain from oUegory, 
shows the chiu'iifter of his school by tla- grt-at strt'ss 
be Uiys ii]Kjn the study of Scripture, and, I uniy add, 
by the jK-cnliar (.-hartu-teri sties of bis style., which 
will be apjJiH-fiii1*i| hy a nimh-ni ivader. 

It would havi; been well, had the genius of the 
Syrian tlieulogy Wu uver in the sife keeping of 
men i*ueb as St. Cyril, St. ChrywiBl^an, antl Thco- 
doret; but. in ThwKlore of Monsut'stia, nay in 
■IModonis lietbre him, it develojied into those crrara, 
of which I'uul of Suniosiita had K-en the omen 
•on ita rise. As its attention w:is ehiefly diret-tod 
to the examination of tlu* Scriptures, in its inter- 
pni'tation of the Scriptures was its heretical temi>er 
discovered; and though allegory ciui be made an 
Uistrument of evading Scriptui-e doittriiie, criticism 
may more readily be turned to the dcstnictiou of 
doctrine and Scripture together. Bent on ascer- 
uiiniiig the literal sense, Theodorw was naturally 
,led to the Hebrew t^-xt instead of the Septuagiiit, 
and thence to Jewish coumieatiitors. Jewish ci>m- 
lucntatoi's naturally suggested events aiid objcets 

' t'e K|>li;cjii Syr. p. fit. 
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sliort of evorgfilical as tlie fulfibiiunt of the prophe- 
tiral ani)i)iincomc-nts, ami, when it was |MWgible, iiii 
ethical sense instead of a prophetical. The eiglilJi 
chapter of Proverbs ceased to bear a Christian 
taeaning, becnu&c-, as Theotlore maintained, the writer 
of the book liud received the gift, not of prophec}*, 
but of wisdom. The Canticles must be interpreted 
literally; and fJion it was but nil easy, or rather a 
necessary etcji, to exclude the book from the Canon. 
The booK of Job too professed to be historical ; yet 
what was it really but a Gentile drama? He also 
giive up the Ijooks f)f Chronicles and Ezra, and, 
strange to sav, the Epistle of St. Jumes, though it 
was cnutai ncd in the IVschiti) Vci-sion nf his Church. 
ile denied llnit I'rtidni.s ,\.\il. and l.\j.\. itpplit^ to 
our Lord; nither he limited the Me.*sinnic pajwagea 
of the whtile book to four; of which the eightli Psalm 
wiw one, and the furty-litYh fuiotlier. The it-st be ex- 
phitned of Hezekiah and Xeni1>l»d)el, withiHit deny- 
ing that tbey might be accommodated to an evan- 
gclical senfc' Tie explained St. Thomas's wor<Is» 
"My Lord and my God," ay a joyful exchimution; 
and onr Loitl's, '* Receive ye the Holy Ghost,*' as 
an anticipation of the day of Pentecost. As may 
l»e exjx^cted, he denied the vcrlml inspiration of 
Scripture. Ahto, he held that the deluge did not 
cover the earth ; and, as others before hiin, he was 
heterodox on iho doctrine of original sin, and denied 
the etemitv of punishment. 

Maintaining tluit the rejd sense of Scripture waa, 
not the sc«]»e of ai. Divine Jntclligeiice, but the in- 
t-cntion of the mere human organ of inspiration, 
Thcotlorc was led to hold, not onl^ that tliat senae 
was one. in each text, but that it was continuous 
and single m a context; that wliat was the subject 
of t}ie coinposition in one verse, nnmt lie the sulnect 
in the next, and that if a Psfdtn wm historical or 
prophetical in its commencement^ it was the one or 
the other In its termination. Even that ftdness of 

' LeNf^Tke. di- Kphrcui Syr. [ip. 73 — 76. 
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mcAning, rcfmcinent of thatight, mhtlv. versatility of 
foeling, and clclicnto respite or i-cverciit suggpstivc- 
iiess, which poets exeinplily, sL-eiii to hav« been 
excluded from his idea of a sacred com]xwition. 
Afcordinglv, if a iNidrn conttiiin-d pas,■^ftgf^s which 
could not he appli(si to u»r Lord, It followed that 
that Psahn dia not pn>pL'r]y npply to Him at all, 
except by accomniodatioii. Such at If-ast is the 
doctriue of Cosinas, a writer of Thcoih)ri';'» sehiwl^ 
who on this ground posses over the twenty- 
second, aixty-ntnfh, and other Psalms, and limit'* the 
MeBBianic to the second, the eij^hth, the forty-tifth, 
and the hinidred and t*^nth. *'l>i\'i<i," he says, *'dk! 
not nmko oominon to the w^rvants what Ix-longK to 
the Lord' Chriist, but whaf. was [iroper Ut the Lord 
he spoke of the Lord, and what was proper to the 
acrranta, of sen-ants."- Aceordingly the tiventy- 
sccond eonlrl not properly belong to Christ, be- 
cause in the beginning it spiike of the " verba 
delictorum meoiftm" A rcniar-kaljle consequence 
would follow from this doctrine, that as Christ 
was divided from His Saints, so the Saints were 
divided trom Christ; and an openin;; waa made 
for a denial nf the doetrine of their cn!hts, though 
tills deiiiid in the event has not Iwen developed 
among the Ncj*toriftn9. I!ut a more serious con- 
sequence is lat<'ntly contained in it^ and nothing 
else than the Nestorian heresy, viz. that our Lord's 
manhood is not so inthnately included in His 
, IHvine Personality that His brethren according to 
• the desh may Ije a,ssociale<l with the Image of the 
One Christ. Ilt-re St. Clirysostoin jMjintedly con- 
tradicts the doctrine of Theodoi*, though his lellow- 
pupil and friend;" ns does St. Kphrcm, though a 
Syrian also;* and St. Basil.* 

' ttvToraw, vid. U Cnat, Tbeauu. Ep. t. 3, § 145. 

> Jlontf. C^W. Nov. U 2, fi. 227. 

' IVjeenmiiller, Hist. Iiilerpr. t. 3, [i. 278. 

• Ungcrke, nle E]jlii-. ?jr. pp. 165— I C7. 

* Kru^l. de Pruplt. Mrsx. ]>. 46S. 
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One other characteri.stic of the Syrian scliool, 
viewed as inilopcndent of Nestnritiii, .shouKl be iiUd* 
wl: — As it U'.ntled to the sppnnitioii of the Divine 
I'erson of Christ irom His manhood, so dirl it tend 
to explain away ilis Di^Hiie Pri'sence in the Saera* 
mental elements. Enieati seems to consider the 
whoo], in modern lanjruage, Sacmmentarian : and 
eertiiinlv some of the most co^iit passages hroiijjht 
by raoderns against the Catholic doctrine of the 
iucliarist air- taken from writers who are eon- 
netted with that school; lis the author, said to be 
St. I'hrysostom, of the I'Ipistle to Ca-sarius, Theodo- 
ret in hia Krnnistca^ and Facnndua. Some counte- 
nanee too is given to the same ^aew af the Kueharist, 
at least iii some parts of his works, by Otigen, 
'whose language concerning the Incamatiou also 
leanft to what was ntterwanls Neafx>riaiiism. To 
these may be added Kusebius,' who, far removed, 
as he was, fi'om that heresy, was a disciple of 
the Sj-rian school. The language of the later Nes- 
k)rian writers seems to have bc*n of the same 
character.^ Such tlien on the whole is the charac- 
ter of that thf*>I(>gj' of Theodore which passed from 
Cilieia und Antioch to Edesaa fn-st, luid tlien to 
Nisi bis. 

I'Messa, the metropolis of Mesojmtamia, liad re- 
mained an Oriental city till the third ccntwy, when 
it was niafle a Roman colony by Caracalla.^ Its 
position on the confines of two empire-s gave it 
great yeclesiflstieal im|»ortancc, as the channel by 
wliich the thi-oIogT,' of Kome and Greece was con- 
veyed to a taraily of C'hristians, dwelling in con- 
tempt and persecution amid a still heathen world. 
It was the seat of various schools; appartntly of a 
Greek school, where the classics were studied as well 
as theology, where Eusebius of Emesa* bad origi- 
nally been trained, and where perhaps Protogoies 

' EccJ. Thcol. iij. IJ. 

> Profe^MW UeV Htrm. Oct. 1^3^. p. U4— 153. 

»Norlfc 0pp. L 2, pL 112. « Anpurti. Enscb. Em. 0pp. 
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taught. ' There wero Syri»i) schools attended by hea- 
then and Christian youths hi coiniiioii. The cultiva- 
tion of the imtivo huigunge hiul Ixrn iin especial ob- 
ject of itfi mtistci's since the time of Vespasiim, 8o tfiat 
the pure and refined dialect went by the name of the 
Edessetie.'' At Kdesfta too St. Kphrem formed his 
owii Syrian school, which lasted lonjj after Iiiin; and 
tJicrc t^K) was tlie celebrated Persian Christian school, 
over which Maris ])residctl, who h«s Wen already 
mentioned as the tninshitor of Theodore into Per- 
sian.* Even in the time of the predecessor of Il>as in 
the See (before a.u. 435) the XeBtoriiinisni of tliis 
Persian School was so notorious thiit Rabhnla the 
Bishop hail ex[)clled its masters and scholars;'' and 
they, taking rc-fugc in the country with which they 
were connected, had introduced the heresy to the 
Churches subject to the Persian Kin;;. 

Sonietliing ouf,'lit to Ix- said of these Churches; 
thoupb little is known except what is reveided by 
the fiK-t, in itself of no alight vnhn\ (bat tlu-y hud 
Biistuiacd two persecutions at the hands of the hea- 
then govcriinient In the fourth and fifth centuries. 
One testimony is extant as ejirly as* the end of the 
secomi century, to the effect that in Partlna, Me- 
dia, Persia, and liactria there were Christians who 
"were not overcome by e\*il laws nnd eusfoins."'* 
In the early part of the fourth centuiT, a bishop 
of Persia attended the Nieeiie Council, and about 
the same time Christiunity i** '^a-id to have iM^rvjided 
nearly the whole of Ass^Tia." Monachism had been 
introduced thei-c; before the middle of the fourth 
centurj-, and shortly after commenced that fearful 
persecution in which sixteen thousand Christians 
are said to have suffered. It lasted thirty years, 

' Aust^^iiiiiu. |i. einxsiv. ' HoSiniui, Gram. Svr. Prnlfg, § 4. 
' Tho cflucnlcd PiTfiitnA w«jrc ol» scqnainlcd witli Syriac Aaseni. 
1. i. p. 351, noU 

* Aaspmsii. p, Ixx. * Euw>b. Pra-ft. vL 10, 

* Tilli'inout, Mem. t. 7, p. 7T- 
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and IS said to have recommenced at tbc end of tlic 
Century. Tbe second persecution lasted for at least 
anotUcr thirty years of tlic next, at the very lime 
when the Noittoriau troubles were in progress lu tho 
Empire. Triids surh as these show the popiiloxisnoss 
as well as the fuith of the Churches hi those parts ; and 
the number of the Sees, for the nnnte-s of twenty-seven 
Bishop* lire preserved who «nfren^il in the former 
persecution. One of them wa.i appi-ehended together 
with sixteen priests, nine deacuna, besides monks 
and nuns of bis dio«>ese; another with twenty-eight 
comjxinionSf ecclesiastics or reguJars; another witli 
one hundred ecclesiastics of different orders ; Another 
witli one hundrctl and twenty-eight; another with 
bis chorepiacopua and two hundred and fifty of his 
clergy- Such waji the Church, consecnited by the 
blood of so many martvrs, which inimedintcly after 
ita glorious confi-ssion fell a prey to the theology of 
Theodore; and which thi"ough a succession of ages 
discovered the energy, when it liad lost the purity 
of Sainti). 

The members of the Persian school, who had been 
driven out of Edessa by Itabbula, found a wide ficKl 
oiwn for their exertions under the pagan government 
with which they had taken refuge. The Persian 
mouarchs, who liad otten proliibited by edict^ the 
intercommunion of the Church under their sway, 
with the countries towanls the west, readily ex- 
tended Uieir protection to exiles, who professed the 
means of destroying it* Catholicity. Barsuraas, the 
moat energetic of thetn, was nlaced in the metropoli- 
tan See of Xisibi*, where also the fugitive scnool 
was settled under the presidency of another of their 
party; while Maris was promoted to the See of 
Ardaschir. The primncv of the Church liad from 
an early period belonged to the See of Seleucia in 
Babylonia. CathoUcus was the title appropriated 
to its occupaut, as well jw to the Persian Primate, as 

> GUboa, d). 47. 
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being deputies ol* ihv Patriarch of Aiitiocli, and wus 

derived apparently fmni thf. Iin[)frial dijfiiity so 
called, denoting their function as Procunitors-gene- 
rul, or oflii'Cji'H in chief for the n-giiHis in which they 
were placed. Acacius, another of the Edessene party, 
was put into tliis principal See, and snflered, if he 
did not further, the innovations of Barsiunas. The 
mode by -which the latter effected these measures 
has been left on ifcord by un etiemv- " liarsiunas ac- 
cused HahuiiMis, the Catholicnn, before Kiiif^Pherozeft, 
ivhisjieriii^, 'These men hold the faith of the Uotnanis 
and arc their Hpies. Give nie [lower against them to 
arreat them.' '' ' It is said that in this way he obtum- 
etl the death of Itabnams, wlioin \cacrius succeeded. 
When a minority resisted- the nrocxjss of schism, a 
persecution fallowed. The death of seven thousand 
seven hundred Oatliolies is said by J[ono]»bysitc au- 
thorities to have been the price of the severance 
of tlie Chiilduie Churches from Christendom.'' Tlieir 
loss was coiupejisated in the eyes of ihe government 
by the multitude of >»estorinn fugitives, who liocked 
into Fei*rtia fmm the Knipiiv, mimbertt of thenj in- 
dustrious artizana, who sought a couiitrj- where 
tlieir own religion ^vas in the ascendant. 

The tbundation of that religion lay, as we have 
ftlriL-iuly seen, in the literal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, of whieli Thiwdore waa the principal teacher. 
The doctrine, in which it fonnally consiated, is known 
by the natue of Xestorius: it lay in the ascription 
of a hmiian as well as a Divine iVnwiiality to our 
Lo]*d; and it sho>red itself in denying the title of 
" Mother of God," or ftoroitoc, to St. Mai-y. As 
to our Lord's Personality, it is to be oliscrved that 
the que>ition of language came in, which always 
serves to perplex a subject and make a controversy 
seem a matter of words. The native Syrians made 
a distinction between the word "Person," and "Pro- 

' AteemMi. p. Ixxviii. * Oibbon, ibid. 

a AsaeawD. L i, p. iOO, t. 3, |u 393- 
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sopon," wliidi stands for it in Greek ; they aUow<Kl 
that there was one I'rosopon or Parsopa, aa they 
called it, and they held tliat there wei-e two Per- 
80IU> If it is asked what they mwint by parsopa., the 
answer seems to be, that they took the word merely 
in the sense of cfiaravter or wpect^ a sense familiar 
to the Greek prosopon, and quite irrelevant «« a 
eriarantee of their orthudoxy. It foHowj* nionxiver 
that, since the (wpect of a thing is its impresaion 
upon the beholder, the personality to which they 
aserilied unity must have lain in our lord's man- 
hoofl, and not in His I>i\'ine Nature. But it is 
hardly worth while pursuing the hei-esy to its 
limits. Next, aa to the phrase "Mother of God," 
they rejected it as unseripturul ; they maintained 
that St. Man' Aras Mother of the huniauity of 
Christ, not ot the Word, and tliey fortifiwl tlieni- 
selves by the Niceuc Creed, in which no such title 
is a^TJIx-d to her. 

Whatever might be the obscurity or the phiusi- 
bility of their orijfinal do;;nw, there is notliin^ ob- 
scure or attractive in the developments, whether of 
doctrine or of practice, in which it iiHtiied. The first 
art of the exiles of Edessa, on their obtaining powei" 
in the Chaldean cotnnmnion, was to abolish the 
celibacy of the clerf^', or, in Gibbon's ibrciblc words, 
to bUow "tlie public and reiterated nuptials of the 
pnosts, the bishojjs. and even the patriaiTh him- 
self." Barsumas, the f^reat instrument of the 
change of religion, wan tlie first to set an example 
of the new usage, and is e'\'en said by a Nestorian 
writer to have miirnwl u nun.' He jnissed u Canon 
at Councils, held at Seleucia and elsewhere, tliat Bish- 
ops and priests might marry, and might n?new their 
wives »A often us they lost them. The Cathollcus 
who followed Acacius went so far as to extend the 
benefit of the Canon to Monks, that is, ttf destroy 
(he Muiijistif onler; and his two sueix-ssoni avniled 
■ A»Mn«n. c S, p. 67. 
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themselves of this liberty, and are recorded to have 
Wen fathers. .■Vrrstrictioii, howt-V(;r, wiin iiff4TWui*<l9 
plfloed upon the Catbolicus, and upon tlie KpUcopal 
order 

Such were the circumstances, and such the prin- 
ciples, under which thi- See of Seleueiji birame the 
Rome of the East- In the oourae of time the Co- 
tholicuft took on himself the loftier and independent 
title of l*atriureli of Hiihvloii; and thoujrh rieleucia 
was changecl for Ctesiphoii and for liapdnd,' still 
the name of Ilahylon was preserv-ed from first 
to last as a fonnal or idejJ Metropolis. In the 
time of the Caliphs, it was at the head of as many 
as twenty-five jVrchbiahops ; its L"<fimuunion ex- 
tended from China to Jerusalem; and its numlnrs, 
witli those of the ilonophysites, are said to have 
siiqwissed those of the (jriieek and Latin Cliui-ehes 
tt»Ki;thcr. The Xestonan* seem to have been un- 
willing, like the Noviitiims, to lie called by the name 
of their founder,' tlioujjh tliey confessed it bad ad- 
hered to ihem ; one instani^e may \ie specilieti of 
their assuming the name of Cathoiitv' but there is 
nothing to show it was given them by others. 

*'From the conquest of Persia," says Gibbon, 
**thoy carried their spiritual anay to the Xurth, the 
Kast, and the South ; and the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel was lliishioricd and painted with tlie colours of 
tlie SjTiac theology. In the sixth ceatun,-, according 
to the n^jiort of a Nestoriai» traveller, Chrir^tianity 
was successfully preached to the Bactrians, the 
Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Persannenians, 
the Medes, and the KIiiHiites : the Itarhsric Churches 
from the gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea were 
almost infinite; and tlieir recent Caitb was conapicu- 
oas in the number and sanctity of tlieir monks and 
martyra. Hie pepjier coast of MHlabir and the 
isles of" the ocean, Socotra and Ceylon, were \m>- 
pled with an increasing multitude of Christians, 
' Gibboiir ibid. i A«ecm. p. IxxvJ. ' Ibid. l. 3, p. 4iL 
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and the bisbopH aiwl clergy of those seciuestered 
r^ioiin derived tbtir ordination from the Catholieiis 
of Babylon. In a. wubst-^UL-nt age, tin; xvtal of the 
Nestorians overleaped the Limits which had con- 
fined the nnibititm und curiosity lx>th of the Greeks 



and IVrsiaiis. The iiiissionarie* uf 



and 



Samareand pursued witboiit fear the footsteiw 
of the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves 
into the canips of the valleys of Iniattg and the 



banks of the SeliiigB." ^ 



SECTION m. 



THE HOVOPHTSmS. 



Eiityches wa.s Arcliiinandritc, or AbUit, of a 
Monastery in tlie suburbs of Constantinople; he 
^viis a iniui of unexceplioiiable cburact«r, and was 
of the age of seventy years, luid ha<l been Abbot for 
thirty, at the date of his unhappy introduction into 
et'clesiaslical Iiistorj'. He had been the friend and 
assistant of St. Cyril of Alexandria, and had lately 
taken part against Ibaa., Bishop of Edeasa, vfliose 
name ba^ occurred in the foregoing Section. For 
some time he had been engaged in teacliing a 
doctrine concerning the Incarnation, whicli he 
tnjiintaincd indeed to be none other than that of St. 
Cyril'.-i in hi.s controversy with Xestorius, but which 
others denounced as an heresy in the oppoKite 
extreme, and substantially a re-asscrtlon of Apol- 
liiiarianiMin. Tlie subject was brought liefore a 
Council of Constantinople, under the presidency of 
Flavian, the Patriarch, in the year 448; and 
Kutychos was condeniined by the nssenibled Dishops 
of holding the doctrine of ()nc, Insteud of Two 
Natures in Christ. 

Tt is but indii-ectlj* to our present purpose to 
ascertain accurately what be held, und there has 
been a great deal of controversy on the subject; 

I Cli. 47. 
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partly froin confusion between him and his buc- 

cesftora. pnrtly from tho indecision or thft ambiguity 
which commonly nttiu-hee to the professions oi 
heretics. If a statement must be mode of the 
doctrine ofEtitj'ches himself, in whom the con- 
troverey bcpjin, let it be sjiid to consist in Uie»e two 
tenet*:— in niaintainingr, first, thnt ^'Ix^forc the 
Incarnntion there were two natures, after their 
union omV or that our Liml wns of or fi-om two 
jiatiiri'H, but not in two; — and, secondly, that Ilia 
flesh wns not of one substance mth outs, that is, 
not of the substance of St. Mar)'. Of tliese two 
point*, he seemed willing to abandon the second, 
nut was finn iti his ninlntenanec of the first. But 
let us return to the Council of Constantinople. 

On exam i nation Kutyches allowed tliat the Holy 
A'irj^n was con»ubstantiaI witli us, and that "our 
God WHS incarnate of her ;" but he would not allow 
that He was llieivfoi-e, iis man, cMiisubstantiid with 
us, his notion apparently being tluit union with the 
IHvinity had changed what ofhenvise would have 
been human nature. However, when pi-essed, he 
said, that, though up to that day he liiid not per- 
mitted himself t^> discuss the nature of Christ, or to 
aJUrm that "(tod's body is man's body though it 
was human," yet he would allow, if eomnuiiide(.l, 
our Lord's con substantiality ^nth us. U|>on this 
Flavian obser\'ed that "tiie Council was introducing 
no innovation, but deehiriiig the faitli of llie Fa- 
thers." To his other |«)sitioii, however, that our 
Lord liad bnt one nature alter the Incarnation, he 
adhered : wlieii (he Catholic doctinne was put before 
him, he answered, "Let St. Athanasius be read; 
you mil find notbing of tlip kind there." 

His condemnation followed: it was signed by 

twenty-two Bishops and twenty-three Abbots ; ' 

among the former were Flavian of Constantinople, 

Basil metropolitan of Stlcucia in Isauria, the me- 

' Hvur. UitU u>i!. 2!*. 
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tropolitaiis uf iVjiiasoi in Poiituit, and 31arcianoi)olis 
in JUosio, and the Bishop of Coa, the Pope's midia- 
ter ftt ConsUintinople. 

Eut}'ches ap[)e:il*?ii t^y the Pope of the day, St. 
Leo, who at first hi?aring took his |j«rt. He wrote 
to I-'hivian that, "judging by the stAtemcnt of Euty- 
ches, he did not see with what justice he had been 
neparated from the communion of tlio Clmrch." 
"Send therefore," he continued, "some Muitable 
(>enHjn to give us a full nccoiint of what has oc- 
curred, and let ua know what the new error Is." 
St. Fhi-viiin, wlio had U'havcd with great forbear- 
ance thiHiiighout the pmeeetlings, had not much 
difficulty in setting the controversy betbre the Pope 
in ita true light. 

. Eutyches was sup|K>rted by the IinjuTial Court, 
and by Dioseorujj the Fatriareli of Coii!»tantinople; 
the proceedings therefore at Con8tiuitino]>le were not 
allowed to settle the question. A general Council 
was sununoneJ for the enjtuing summer at Kphe- 
Kus, wlicrc the Third Kcuinenical Council hod been 
held twentj'ycttrs before again&t Xostorius. It was 
attended by sixty nietrojKjlirnns, ten from each of 
the great divisions of the East; the whole number 
of bishops assembled amounted to one liundred and 
thirty-five.' Diosconis was appointed President by 
the kmperor, and the ob|cct of the assembly was 
tuiid to be the sM>ttlcment of u <{uestiun oi faith 
wliich liiul nri»eii betiveen Plavian and Eutyches. 
St. Leo, dissatisfic-d with the measure alto^ther, 
nevertheless sent his legates, but "with the object, as 
their cominis-sion i^Htcu, and a letter he addrei^ed 
to the <^uneil. of "eondemning the heresy, and re- 
instating Eutyches if he retracted." llis legates 
took precedence after Diosconw and before the 
other Patriarchs, He al.so imblishcd at this time 
bis celebrated Tome on the Incarnation, in a letter 
addressetl to Flavian. 

■ Gtbbtni. dt. 47. 
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The proceedings which followed wure of so violtmt 
ft churacter, tlmt the Council has ^ine donni to \h»' 
terity uiidcr the lunnc uf the Lat-roctiiium or "Gang 
of Robhera." Kutychoa was honourably acquitt^d^ 
and his doctrine received; hut thu utwcmUed Fa- 
thers Rliowed »oinc bmrkwiirthtess to depose St. 
Flavian. Diosconis hud ixt*n attended by a multi- 
tude of monks, furious zealots tor the JVIonophysite 
doctrine from Syria and E^'pt, and by an armwt 
force. These broke into tlu- Church nl. his eull; 
Flavian wan thrown down imd trumnletl on, and 
received injuriiM of wludi he died the tlurd day 
after. The I*o[k;'s leg(it<!S f«ciipi'd am they conlcf; 
and the Bishops were compelled to .sign a blank 
papop, which was aftenvartU filled witli tlie con- 
demnation of Kla\'iun. These outmges, however, 
were subsequent to the STinKxlical acceptance of the 
Creed of Eutyches, which seems to have been the 
Bpontaneous act of the assemblwl Fathers. The 
pi'0(X'e(Un;,'8 ended by Uioseorus excommunicating 
the I'ope, and the Lniperor issuinft an edict in ap- 
proval of the decision of the CouncD. 

Before contJiuiing the narrative, let us pause 
awhile to eonsider wliat it has already brouj:ht 
before us, An aged and blameless man, the friend 
of a Saint^ and him the great champion of the faith 
a^inst the heresy of his day, is found in the belief 
and niamteiiaiice of a doetrine, wliich he declares to 
be the very doctrine which that Saint taught in 
opposition lo that heresy. To prove it, he and his 
friends refer to the veiy words of St. Cyril ; Eustu- 
thius of Ben'tus (pioting from him at Kpheitu.<) as 
follow!*: "\\e must not then conceive two natures, 
but one nature of the \\'ord incanxate."' ' Moreover, 
it seems that St. CjtH had Iwen called to account 
for this very phrase, and liad ap[K>al«l more than 
once to a passage, winch is extant jls he quoted it, 
of a work by St. Athanasins. ' Whether the pas- 

< Ouncil. lUrd. t. 2. ji. 1S7. ■ Veta\. ilc Incarn. ir. S, { 4. 
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sage in question is genuine is verj' doubtful, but 
that is not to tlie piiqiosL"; for tliu plinwe wbk-li it 
contains ia also nitribiit*il by St. Cyril to other 
Fathers, and was admitted by Catholics generally, 
iia by St. Flavian, who (Ii'iwschI Eutyelicfi, nay was 
indirectly adopte*! by the Council of Cbaleedoa 
itai-lf. 

liut Eutychce did not merely insist upon a 
phrutic; he appealed for his doctrine to the Fathers 
cenemlly, '* I have read the blessed Cjinl, and the 
Eoly Fathers, and the holy Athunosiua;" he says at 
Constantinople, "that they said, 'Of two natiu-es 
before the union,' but that. * after the union' they 
said •• but one.' " ' In ids letter to St. Leo, he ap- 
peals m particular tx> St. Julius, Pope Felix, St, 
Gregory Tliauniaturgus, St. Gregor)' ^a7.ianzen, .St. 
liaaii, Atticus, and St. Proclus. He did not appeal 
to thein unrtrscrvetily certainly, as shall Ix^ presently 
noticed ; he allowed that they might err, and jxrrhaps 
hatl erred, in tlieir fxprt'ssious : but it is plain, even 
from what hnn been said, that there could be no 
congeiistui against him, as the ivord is now coniiitonly 
undt'ratood. It is also undeniable that, though tfcijc 
word "nature" is applied to our Lord's manhood 
by St, Ambrose, St. (trngorj' Nazianzcn, anil others, 
yet on the wholo it is for whatever reason avoided hy 
the previous Fathers; certainly by St. Athanasius, 
who uses the words "manhood, "flesh," "the iiiun," 
"economy," where a later writer would have used 
"nature;" and tbe same is true of St. Hilary.'' In 
like manner, the Athanasian Creed, written, as it is 
supposed, some twenty years before thf date of 
Eutyches, does not contain the word "nature." 
Much nught be said on the iJausibility of the de- 
fence, which Eutychcs might have made for his 
doctrine from the history and documents of the 
Church before his time, 

'Concil. Unit). I. 2. V- 167. 
" VIil. AUiaii. Ar. *)xr. trans, p. 845, note g, p. 440, extcit. 
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Further, Kutyches profesaetl to subscribe heartily 
the decrees of the Council of Nica?» luid Ephesus, 
und his friends appealed to the latter of the«e Coun- 
cils and to the previous Father*, that notliinj; waa 
to bo added to the Creed of the Cluireh. "I,'* he 
says to St. Leo, *■' even from mv ehlcn* have no un* 
derstood, iind from my childhood have so been 
instructed, as the holv and Ecumenical Council at 
Ni«ea of the thive liun(ln'<i and eighteen most bleseexj 
liisliops settled the faith, and which the Holy Couneil 
held at Epheaus inaititaiiicd and defined anew as the 
only faith; and I have never understood othenrise 
than as the ri^hl or only true orthodox faith hath 
enjoined." He savs at the Liitrociiiiuin, "When I 
declared that my faith was eonfoniialile to the de» 
eisioii of Nieiea, eontirnied ill Kpliesus, they de- 
mandcil tliat I should add some words to if; and I, 
tearing to aet contrarj'- to the decrees of the First 
Council of Ephesus an<l of the Council of Nictea, 
desired that your holy Council might be made ac- 
quainted with it>, since I was ready to submit to 
whatever you should ap])rove."' DioMConis biates 
the matter more stmngly: "We have heard," ho 
says, "what this Council" of Ephesus "decreed, that 
if any one affirm or opiTie anvthing, or raiw! any 
question, beyond the Creed aforesaid" of Nicasi, "he 
is to be condemned."^ It is remarkable that the 
Council of Kphc^us, which laid dovni this rule, had 

' Meury, Oxf. Ir. xsvil, 39, 
^ Ibid. -11. 1b lik« mauuer, St. Atliauiiajub iu tliu forviiuiitg ago 
had sikid, " The faith rrnnfcaecil nt NicTii hv tLc Katlii-rp, Kccunliiijc to 
llift Scriptiini*!, is aufHciont for the oviu-lhrow of ull iiiimlKllcf." ad 
Epict. iait. ElRuivhcre, liowcvt'r. ii« cxfilains his titati^tni'iil, "Tho 
tlccrvts of Nscwa urv right, &od Mifl^ciuiit for thu overthrow of all 
ht-itvv, njirciiiUy the Ariiin." ad M»x. fin. Si. (!rvgtir}- KiuiaD> 
win, in liki! niatiiiOT, ii|i]¥>nl.i to Nicica: liuc lie "iulil« »ii uxjilaoatiun 
on the doctriBR of ihe Holy Sfiiiii which wns li-ft di'^t^i^nt hy th« 
P&lliCT>, IwcuuM' ttic <{ii(-;^tii>ri IduI not (licii buvii miscil." Ep. I02| 
init. TtiU exclnnivi- tnaimi'iiniici-, «i»l ^rt cxl'.'iisidii nf the Creed, 
nccordliig til the ■-\i(,'fnci.<s uf \hv liiiio*, it iiwtiiiia>(l in otJicr ^'3lUH■rs. 
Vid. AthML Oxf. It. p. 43, a<Avp. 
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itself sanctioned the OtoroKot, an addition, fi^'eixtor 
jM^rhrtpM tliaii !uiv before or suice, to tbu letter of 
tlif primitive fiiith. 

. Further, Eutyches appealed to Scripture, and 
deiiiwl tlmt a Iitirmm nature waa llicpt* j^ivsn to our 
Loi-cl ; and this appeal oliliged him ui CQnBt*<iiH'iice to 
refuse an uJiconcUtional assent to the Councils and 
Fathers, tliough he so foiifideutly spoke about them 
at other timcf. It was urjjc<l npunst him that the 
Nicene Couiieil itself hud introduced into the Ci^ed 
extra-8crii)tural terms. '' " I have never found in 
Scripture,' he said," i-c-piH-ts one of the Priests who 
were sent to htm, " ' that there are two natuivs.' 
1 i-eplied, ' Neither is the Consubstantiatitj',' " the 
IloinoUsion of Xieiea, "'to be found in the Serip- 
tures, but in the Holv Fatlien*, who well understood 
thcni and faithfidly expounded them.'"' Accord- 
ingly, oti another oecaaion, a rejiort was made of 
him, that *' he profes-sed himself ready to assent to 
the Kxjjosition of Faith made by the Holy Fathers 
of tlie N iceiie and Ephesine tJouncils, and he eiipmed 
to stdtsiTibe their interpretations. However, if there 
were any accidental fault or error in any expreasions 
which tlicy made, this he would neither blaiue nor 
iU'cept ; but only search the Scriptures, as Iwiiiof surer 
than the exjKJsitions of the Fathers; that ninee thy 
time of the Ineariiation of God the Word .... he 
worsl»i|»(K'd one Nature: that the rUtetrine that our 
1.^1x1 Jesun (..'hrist <;amc of Two Nature.'* pei-sonally 
united, tliis it wii« that he liad not learned from the 
expositions of the Holy Fathers; nor did he aei-eirt, 
if aught Wiis reiul to mm from any author to that 
effect, because the Holy Svrriptnres, as he said, were 
better than the teachuig of the Fathers."' This 
appeal to the Seriptur¥.s will remind us of what haa 
lately been said of the w-hool of Thexlore m the 
history of Nestorianism, and of the ehalleri)^' of the 
Arinns to St. Avitus before the Gothic King.' It 

' Flonry, \m. 1(7. » Concll. Haril. 1. 2, p. 142. ' «ii». p. 240. 
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had also been the characteristic of hcrc»y in the 
antecedent period. St. Hilary brinp* tojrethcr a 
number uf instunues in puint, (rom the historj' of 
Mttrc«llu8,PIiotiruis, SabelliiL*. Montanus, and Manes; 
then he ntldt, " Thi>y all speak Scripture without the 
sense ofScripture, and profess a faith without faith." ' 
Once more; theCouneil of the Latrocinium, though 
tynuinized over by Diosexirus in the mutter of St. 
Flavian, certainly did acquit Eutj-ches and accept 
hiB doctriue fiuiuniciillvj and, lis it would iipiKiir, 
cordially; tliough their chani^e at Chalcedon, and 
the subdc>quent variations of the East, make it a 
matter of little moment how they decided. The 
Acts of Constaiituiople were read to the Fathera of 
the Latroi^ijiUmi ; when they came to the part where 
Eusebiua of Doi-yla^um, tne accuser of Kutychcs, 
asked him, whether lie confessed Two Natures after 
the Incarnation, and the Consubstantiality according 
to the (le»h,the Fathers broke in upon the reading : — 
" Away with EusebLus; buru him; burn him idive; 
cut him in two ; as he divided, so let liim be divided." * 
The Cotincil seems to have been unanimous, with 
the cxeention of the Pope's Lej,atte*, in the restora- 
tion of Eutyclies; a more complete decision can 
hardly lie imagineid. It is true the whole number 
of signatinvs now extant, one hundred and eight, 
may seem small out of a thousand, the number of 
Sees ill the East; but the attendance of C^imcils 
always boix' a representative character. The whole 
number «.»f East and West was about eighteen Imn- 
dred, yet the Sowind Ecumcnicjd Council was at- 
tended by only one hundre<i and fifty, which is but 
a twelfth part of the whole number; tne Third Coun- 
cil by about two hundred, or a ninth; the Council 
of Nica^ itsell' number«Hl only three hundred and 
eighteen litHliopf*. Moreover^ when we look through 
the uanicfl subscribed to the Synodal decision, we 

• Ad Coast, ii. D. Vid. AUiftti. Ar. Oxf. tr. p. 386, not*. 
' ConcU. Hiinl. uS, p. 1C2. 
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sage in question is genuine is very doubtful, but 

that is not to tJie puqxjse; for the phrase which it 
contains is also iittrihutcd by St. Cyril to other 
Fathers, and was admitted by Catholica generally, 
as by St. Flavian, who deposed liutj'chcs, nav was 
indirectly utlopted hv the Council of Ohuleudon 
itself. 

But Eutyches did not merely insist upon a 
phrase ; he appealed for his doctrine to the Fathers 
Kcnenilly, " I have read the blessed CjtiI, and the 
holy Fathers, and the holy Athanasius ;" he says at 
Constantinople, " that they said, ' Of two natures 
before the union,' but that ' after the union ' they 
said 'but one.'"' In his letter to .St. Leo, he ap- 
peals in iMirticular to St. Julius, Pope Felix, St. 
GregotT Thauinaturgns, St. Grt^ry Nuxiau/eii, St. 
Basil, Atticus, and St. l*roclua. He did not ap[>eal 
to them unreservedly certainly, as shall be presently 
noticed ; he allowed that thoy might err. and perhaps 
Iiad erred, in their expressions : but it is plain, even 
from what has been said, that there coiUd be no 
congengus againwt hiTn, as the word is now commonly 
nndcrstood. It is iJso undeniable that, though tlie 
word "nature" is applied to our Lord's manhood 
by St. Anibi-ose, St- Gre^fory Nazianzen, and others, 
yet on tlie whole it is for whatever reason avoided by 
the previous Fathers ; certainly by St. Athanasius, 
who uses the words "manhood," "flesh," "the man," 
"economy,'* where a later writer would have uscii 
"nature: and the same is true of St. Hilarj-.* In 
like manner, the Athnnasian Creed, written, an it is 
suppoised, some twenty years Ix-forc the date of 
Eutychcs, docs not contain the wonl ''nature." 
Much might l>e said on tlie plausibility of the de- 
fence, wliich Eutyehes might have made for liig 
doctrine from the history and documents of the 
Church before his time. 

'Conol. IJftitLt. 2,p. 1G7. 
■ Vid. AtliAU. At. Oxf. truu. p. 5-1&, nuto ?, v^ -180, note d. 
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whom at that in&mous assembly he cheered on to 
the murder of St. Flnviiiti. 

Such -was tlie state ol" Kafttcra Christendom in the 
year 449 ; a hcrefiy, appealing to the Fathers, t*» the 
Creed, and, Hl)ove idl, to Scripture, wan by a funeral 
Council, professing to be Ecuiiieniral, ix-eeivcd as 
tnie in tlic [Xirftoti of its pmmulgator. If the East 
could detcmiine a matter of faitli independently of; 
the M'est, certainly tlie Mononhysite heresy wasi 
estal)Iislied as Ajmstolic truth m all its |tro\'ince8 
from Maredoni.a to Egypt. 

There had l>cen a time in the history- of Christi- 
anitv, when it had been Athaiiasius against the 
n-orld, and the world against AthaiiusiuB- The need 
and «tr.»ltness of the Church had l)een great, and 
one man was ndsed up for her delivcnmee. In thia 
second necessity, who was tJie fiestined champion of 
her who cannot fail ? wlience did he come, and 
what was hit* name ? He came witti an augury of 
victor^' U|xiii bi^n, which even Athanajtius could not 
show; it was Leo, Hishop of Rome. 

Leo's angnrv of success, which even Atbanasiiis 
had not, >vas this, that he was seated in tJie chair 
of St. Peter and the heir of his preroiratives. In the 
very bej;inning of the conlroversy, St. Peter Chry- 
solog'us ha<I urged this grave eonsideriitioii upon 
Entyches himself, in words which Imvc already 
been cited; '*! cxJiort you, my venerable hn>ther," 
he had said, "to submit yourself in cwry thing to 
what has been written by the blessed Pope of Rome ; 
for St. Peter, who lives and presides in his own See, 
gives the true faith to those who seek it." ' This voice 
had come from Ravenna, and now after the Latro- 
cinium it was echoed l>ack from the depths of SvTia 
by the learned Thoodoret. ''That all-holy See,*' he 
says in a letter to one of the Pope's Legates, "has 
tlie office of heading (vytfiovtav) the whole world's 
Chiux'hcs for manv reasons; and above all others, 
' KleiiT^, Ui«t. Oxf. ir. xxvii. 37. 
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because it has reinained free of the cotiiniuiiioa of 
heretical taint, aiu! no one of licterotlox sejitiinents 
hath sat in it, but it hath preitervcci tlie A[JOstoUc 
grace unsullied." ' And a tmrd testimony in encou- 
ragement of the faithful at the same dark moment 
issued fi'um the Imperial Court of the ^Vest. '* We 
are bound,** says VaJontinian to the Em]jeror of the 
East, "to preserve inviolate in our times the pre- 
rogative of jmrtiimlar rcvi-reiia: tothebk-sw^I Ajios- 
tle Peter ; that the most blessed Bisthop of Rome, to 
whom Antitjuity assigned the jmenthood over all 
(rora Travrwv) may have pla*"* mill opjtortunity of 
judging concerning the faith and the priests."' 
Nor had Leo himself been wanting at the same time 
in "the confidence" he had "obtained from the 
most blessed Peter and head of tlie Ajwstles, that 
he bad authority t« defend the truth for the peace 
of the Church.'*' Such aru the words with which 
we are introduced to tiie Council of Chalcedon. 

The C^juiicil met on the 8th of October, 451, and 
was attended by the largest niunber of Bishops of 
any Council behire nr since; some su}* by as many 
ii« six hundreri an<l thirty. Of ibi^se, only four 
caiia- from the West, two Koman Legates and two 
Africans.* 

Its proceedings were opened by the Pope's 
Legates, wlio said that tlioy had it in charge from 
the Bishop of liome, "which is the head of all the 
Churchcj','' to demand that Diosconis should not sit, 
on the grinind that "he had preaunK-d to hold a 
Council ^vithuut the authority of the ApoatoUc Sec, 
whicli had never been dtaie nor was hnvfid to do."* 
This wa» immediately allowed them. 

The next act of the Council was to give admission 
to Theoduret, who had I>een deposed at the Latro- 
cinium. The Imperial officere present urged hia 

■Ep. 111). * Ccnc Hftrxl. i. 2, p. 3fi. * E|>. 43. 

* FIrury, Hul. Oxf. \x. KXriii. 17, ii«K> /. 

* Cowil. Hlinl. I. 2, p. e». 
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adniUaion, on the grouud that " the most holy 
Archbishop Leo hath restored him to the Kpiscopftl 
office, aiul the most pious EinptTor has ordtitd that 
he should iu<!>i>tt iit the holy Cuuiicil."' 

Presently, a ehiu'ge wan bmtif^ht fonvard against 
l)ioHt:oni8, tlint though tlie I^giite-t hiul presented a 
letter from tlie Pope to the Council, it had not been 
read. l>io«coru!^ admitted not only the &ct, but 
Its relevHUcy; hut alleged iii excuM! Uiat he Iiad 
twice orrlered it to }m read in vain. 

In the course of the niiidingof tlie Actaof the La» 
trocinium and Constantinople, a number of ISishopa 
moved from the sidu of Dioseoru» and placed them- 
selves with the opposite party. When iV-ter, llUhop 
of Corinth, crossed over, the Orientala whom he 
joined shouUnl, " IVlvr thinks an ^\^^cti Peter; orthcH 
dox iiishop welcome." 

In the second Session tlie duty (tf tbe Fatlicrs was 
to draw up a confess*ii»u of fiuth riMuh-mnatorj' of 
tlic heresy. A committee was fonneil for ilie pur- 
posey and the Creed of Niuea and Constantinople 
was n^ad ; then some of the Epistles of St. Cyril ; 
lastly, St. Lco'a Tome, which had been passed over 
in sdcnce at the Lutrocininm. Some dincussioii 
followed U[Mjn the last of these documents, but at 
length the Bishops cried out, " This is the faith of 
the Fathers; this is the faith of the Apostles: we 
all beHeve thus; the orthodox believe thu*; ana- 
thema to him wlio does not Iwlieve thus. IVterhas 
thus aj>oken through Leo; the Ajxistles taugljt thus." 
Reathnps from the other Fathers ibllowt^ ; and then 
Bome days were allowed for private discission, belbre 
drawing' up the confedsion of feith. 

During the interval, Dioaeorus was tried and 
condemned ; sentence was pronounced against him 
by the lVpe'.s Legates, and ran thus: " The most 
holy Arclibiishop of Home, Leo, through usand this 
present Council, ^vith the Apostle St. Peter, who is 
' Fleury, Oxf, it. xxriii. 2, 3. 
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the rock fliitl fouTKtation of the Cjitliolic Cliurch and 
of thf ort.l»Mlox fiiith, rlcprivct liim of (In; Kpist-opai 
(lignitv and even' *aeordot;il ministry'." 

En tlie fourtli ^'-ssion the i|iiestioii of tho <)4^linitu>n 
of faith rame i>ii again, anil the (Viuncil got no fur- 
ther than this, timt it received the detinition of tJi(; 
three previous Kcumenical Councils, but wouJd not 
add to thcni. One hundred mid sixt}' liishopft how- 
ever subscribed the Tome of St. Leo. 

In the fifth Session the (]ue«tion came on oneo 
more; a definition of faitli avum the result of the 
hiboius of the committti?, and was acwpti-il liy the 
gitat majority erf' the Council. The IJishoyw cried 
out, *' We an' all saiinfietl with the dfJiiiitiun ; it is 
the faith of the Fathers: anathema to him who 
thinks otherwise: drive out the Xestorians." Ob- 
jectors appeared, but Anatolius, the new l*atriurch 
oi Constantinople, asked, *' Did not evcrj* one vea- , 
terdiiy consent to the definition of fnith?" ITie 
Iiisho]>s answered, "'Every one consented; we do 
not bcUeve otherwise ; it is the Fuith of the Tathcni; 
let it be set tUtwn that MdIv Miiiy i.< the Mother of 
God: let this be added totheCreccf; put out the Nes- 
torians."^ The objectors were the Pojmj's l^^gatea^ 
who were wipjioried by some < )rienliils : those clear- 
sighted, firm-minde«l I^Htins underst4X)d full well 
what and what alone was the true expression of or- 
thodox doctrine under the emergency of the exist- 
ing heresy. Tliey had been uistioicted to Induce 
the Counell to pass n dechtnttion to the effect, that 
Christ w»* not only "of," but ''in" two naturcs- 
Ilowever, they did not enter ujM>n disputation ou 
the point, but they uaed a more inteliigible argu- 
ment: " If the Fiitnei"s did tiot consent to the letter 
of the blessed Bi^thop Ix-o," they woidd leave the 

k Council and go home. The Imperijd officers took 
the part of the Legates. The (.Vjuneil huwcver 
|>crsi£tcd: "Every oiie approved the definition; let 
■ lhi.l. 20. 
^ 
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it Ki suUftcribfHl : he who ivfuijos to subscrilx' it is 
a licri^tie.'* They t'Vi'ii procLTdctl to refer it Ui 
Diviiii.' inspirntion. The fiflicrrs n»ketl if they ro- 
(x-ivwl St. Ix-oV TouiL-; tht-y iui»w<;n'il tluit tlu-y 
Iiiwl subsrribMi it, hut that thry wmilil imt intro 
ihiL-t- Us cont<-ntA into their dctiiiition of fiiith. 
"W«are for no other ilefiiiiti»ii," tbu}' said ; *'' no- 
thinn; is wantinj* in this." 

Notwith-stuntliiip;, the Pope's Ijcjratcs gained their 
jwllit" thnmgh the Ktip|»i)rt of the Kni|jeror Marxian, 
who had 8ucceecle<l ThfodoBius, A fresh committee 
wii.s obtained under the threat that, if they reaistcd, 
theCouneil should be transferred to the West. Some 
voices were raised ii^alust this lueasurc; the crios 
were repeated agaiiiHt: the Roman jmrty, "They 
fire Nestorians; let thein gn t-o Home." The Impe- 
rial ofliwrw n'limni-tratfxl, " l>iuHeoi*us wiiil, "Of two 
natures;* Leo says, 'Two nnturi'tc' Avlileh will you 
follow, L«j or l>ia'H'orus?" On tht^ir nns«'ering 
" Leo," they eontinued, " AVell then, add to the de- 
finition, according to the judgment of our most 
holy Loo." NotJiing more was to lie said. The 
cominittoe imniediati»Iy pi-oceedwl to their work, 
and in a short time returned to the assend>ly with 
8Uch a definition as the I*o|h.' required. After re- 
citing^ the Cr-ced of Xieaia and Constantinople, it 
observes, " This Creed -were fmilicient for the 
iwrfect knowledge of ivligion, but the enemies of 
the truth have invented novel expressions;" and 
therefore it proceeds to state lln' fuilh more expli- 
citly. When thifi waa read ihnnigji, the lSialio{>s 
qU exclaimed, "This m tlie faitli of the Fathers; 
we all follow it." And thn» ended the controversy 
oucu for tdl. 

The Council, after its termination, addressed a 
letter to St. Leo; in it the Fathers aeknowle<lge 
him as ''con.stituted intci-preti-r uf the voice of 
Blessed Peter,"' with an nllusion to St. Peter's 
Confession in Mattlu^w xvi., and sjjeak of liim aa 
' Iknit. II«nl. t. i, p. KiC. 
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" th« vury one coininisyiuiiwl witli tliu ^'uupdiaiiship 
(if tlio Vine by thi* Siiviour." 

'Such 18 thp exttnml aspect of those procyeclings 
Irv which the Catholic faith hns been establifihed in 
Qu'ifitfndom afTfllnst tin; Monophysiti?*. Thtit tin- 
defiiiiiiou paiii&cd at Chatcedou ia the ApastoUo 
Truth once delivered to the Saints is most finidy 
to be rec^-ived. from fiiitli in tiat overnilinfr Provi- 
dence whieh ir*^»v sixscud promise i-xtended over 
the acts of the Church; moreover, that it is in 
eimple accoi-dnnce with the fiiith of St. Athnnasiuft, 
St. Gre^ry Nii/innw-n, and all tlie other Fathers, 
will be evident to the tlieological student in propor- 
tion aa he becomes femiliar with their works: but 
the historical account of the Council U thi:*, that a 
doctrine which the Creed did not declare, which the 
Fathers did not unanimously witness, and which 
some eminent Saints Iiad almost in set tenns op- 
jwsed, which the whole East refused as a symlxil, 
not once, but twiw, patriarch by patriarch, metro- 
politan by metropolitan, tirat by the moutli of above 
a hundred, then oy the month of above six hundred 
of its Hixhops, ancl refused upon the gnmruU of its 
bcin|j an addition to the Creed, wa.s forced upon 
the Council, not inde<;d as a Orewl, yet, onTKeother 
hand, not for subscription merely, but for its aecept- 
anee as a definition of liiith under the sanction of 
an anathema, forced on the Council by the resolu- 
tion of the Pope of the day, acting thnuigh his 
Lcpitos antl supported by the civil itowca*. 

It cannot hv sup|M»«ed that sncu a tnuisaction 
wmdd iippn>ve itself tc) the Chun'hes of Kgypt, and 
the event showed ir.: they diaowne<l the authority 
of the Ciuinril, and calleil its adherent-t Chalcwlo- 
niani^' and Svnodites.- llei-e Wiiw the West tVTan- 

* T cannot 6n<l my refiT^ iioc fiir Diiu bet ; Ok «krid) \^ f(iraM!il 
from naim mode some jcnrs fIucc. ihon^li t liavr nuw n-rifinl 
them. 

» LfMa. dr fWi. T. )». bU. 
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nizing over the Kosi, furciii<i it into iigreeuH'nt with 
itself, resolved to tmvc «iiir mul ono only fnnii of 
words, nji-e'tiiij^; tiiv (k-finitioii of iaitli which the 
Hast hnd drinvii up in Council, Imltliiig it nnd 
innking it fraiiic iiiiotlier, ilfalinp |#ivinptorily nnd 
sttrnlv witli tlie iir^^teinltli-il Hif.hnps, nnd caftting 
contempt on the most sncred tmclitiooB of Kgypt. 
Whnt was Kiityt-hcs to them? IK- inifiht be guilty 
or innocent; iht^y pwv him up: Dioscorua had 
given him up at tiialccclon ; ' they did not ngree 
with Iiim:* he waa an extreme man; they ^voidd 
not eul! tliemwlvfs by hunmn titles; they wen- not 
Kutychians; Kiityclies was not their master, but 
^Vthanusius uud Cyril were tlieii* doctors.* The 
two gix'iit li^htN of their Church, the two greatest 
and most Hn'ws.'irni polemical Fatliers tliat Chris- 
tianity had seen, had Ixith pronounctid '' ( )ne Nature 
Incarnate," though allowing Two before the Incarna- 
tion; and though Loo and his Council had not gone 
so far as to deny this phrase, they had pix)eceded to 
say ^vliat was the contrary to it, to explain away, 
to overlay the truth, by defining thiit the Incarnate 
Saviour wii« '■ in Two Katures." At Ephesuii it had 
bi^n declared thai the Creed should not be touched ; 
the Chaloedonian Fatliers hud, not litendly, but vir- 
tually added Ui it: by Kubseribitjg Leo's Tome, and 
promul^ting their definition of faith, they had 
added what might be called, " The Creed of Poi» 
Leo."_ 

It is ri'niarkable, as has beeJi just stated, that 
Pioscorus, mcked man as he was in act, wbh of the 
iiHHleratc or middle sehool in doctrine, a.s the 
violent and able Sevenjs after him; and from the 
first the great body of the protesting party dis- 
owned Eutychcs, whose form of the heresy took 
refuge in Armenia, where it remains to this day. 
The ArmcTiians idone were pure Euiychians, and 

'C«ncil.»»ra,t.a,p.i»9,vid.al«.p.41S. ' lVmiua.l'nlr. Alwt.p.II6. 
' Atevm. D. 0. t. g, pp. I3d~137. 
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SO zoalousiy Rucli tlnit ihyy iimovated on the an- 
cient lind ivpogiiisct! custom of inixiii"'' wiitt-r witli 
the wine in the Holy Kuchimst, unci ccmsucnittHl the 
wine by itself in token of the one niitun-, u« tJicy 
considc'i'L'il. of the Christ. ELsewhure txjth imnu- i\in.I 
tloctrbiL' of Etttyche* were uhjnred; the IiereticaJ 
btwHes in Egypt and Syria tfiok a title from their 
tent-t, and foruied the Monoiihysito eoniimiriioii. 
Their tlifo!o<^y wjw at once simple and .-tpmoiis. 
'I'ht'y hiwod it ii|kmi the illiLstratiun wMch is <ami- 
Uar to us in the Athumisinn Creed, iind which hud 
Ihvii used by St. <.m'<|fon' Knzinnzt-ii, St. Cyril, 
St. Augustine, \"iticeni of I^erins, not to say St. 
I.*o hiin-idf. They jirjrui-d thnt as Wly antf soul 
iniide up one man, so God uiid nmn miide up but 
one, though one compound Xntiiro, in Christ. It 
miglit Iiave been iihtiritnbly liojjed thnt tlioir differ- 
ence from the Catholics hud been a simple matter 
of words, as it is allowwl by \'igiU»s of Thapsa 
really to have fjcen in many casp-»; but their reliisail 
to obey the voice of the Church wa-t an omen of 
error in their faith, and lU secret heteixxloxy is 
proved by their eonnexinti, in (ijnti' of theuiselvt'B, 
ivith the extreme or ultra j>aity whom they so 
veheinentlv disowned. It is ven' otwei-vable that, 
ingenious us is their theory' and sometimes jM^r*' 
ple.\ing to a disputant, the Monophysites never 
eould sliake themselves free of tJie Kiityohiana; 
and though they cotdd draw intelligible lines on 
paper bt^tween the twu dix^trines, yet in fact bv a 
iiidden fiitality their partii^tiiis were ever nmning 
into or foniiing uIliuniMi with the anathematized 
extreme. Thus PetiA' the Fuller, the Theopasehite 
(Eutychiini), is at one time in idlianee with Peter the 
^<tam^len■r, who advixtitvd the Ileiiorrojii (.Mono- 
phyaite). The Acephali, though separnting from the 
latter I'eter tor that advocacy, and aceus<:d by I.vton- 
tius of being Ciaianite»' ( Kulycliians), xim considered 
I Lranb de Sevl. vii. it\: Ail I, 2. 
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by Fociindiis as Monophyaitt'S.' Timothy the Cat, 

who is itaid to hnve agrewl with Dioacorus and 
l*eter the Stammerer, who signed the Heiioticoii, 
tlmt is, with two Monophysitc PatrinrchH, is said 
nevf^rtholess, according to AnnBtasius, to have 
maintained the cxtrcnn! tenet, thtit '* the Divinity 
is the sole uutuiT lit Clirist."' Sf:vcruts accortling 
to Anastiisius,' sj-niholLtcd. with the I'haiitasiasts 
(Eiityehians), yet he is murt* truly, ueeonliiiH to 
I.tHjntiuB, the chiyf doctor uiid Itiuler of the Mouo- 
jihysites. And at uiii; time there wiw a union, 
thoujL'li tftn])(iriii*y, In-twcen tlie Theodoff«ianH (\U»- 
nophysitcs) and tht- (iuinnifcs. 

Such a divis^iun of uii hu'i-eticul party^ into the 
iniruiljiiiiens of a moderate an<l an extreme ™w, 
IM'rfpiciiouti and (>laiisihlc on paper, yet in fiict 
unreal, impracticjiblc, and hojielesa, wis no new 
plumoniciion in the history of tne Ghupch. As Eu- 
t3'ehes put forward an i*xtmva{,'aiit tenet, which w 
tii-wt cori-eeted into the Mnnophysite, imd then ro*^ 
la]>i«*d recklessly into the doctrine of rlw I'hantasiastn 
and the Thcopa^chites. so had Anus been su|K'rstiIwl 
by the Km^cbiiin;*, a-nd had revived in Kunoiniui*; 
and as the moderate Kvisebiaiis had formed tiie ;2:i'eat 
IkkIv of the dissentients to the Niccme Coimeil, so 
did the Monuphysites include tht* mass of tlium* who 

Iirotested ajfiiinst Chalcedoii ; and as the Eusehians 
lail Ikk;!! iniKlenitc in cii.M'd, yet uti.scrnpnhtns in 
act, 8u were the M<>no])liy(*iteg.' And as the Knsebi- 
ans were ever runninj; individually into pure Artoii* 
ism, w» did the M<tnopby.nites run uitu pure Ivuly- 
ehianism. And as the Monnphysites set themselves 
against Pope Leo, so bad thc'Kusebians, with even 
less provocation, witlifto<xl and coniplninL-il of Poi* 
Julius. In* like manner, the ApoUiniu-ians had 
divided into two sects; one, with Tiniotheus, fiohiff 
the whole length of the Inferences which the tenet 
of their master involved, and the iiioiv cantious 
' Kiie. i, 6, ciic. hiii. ' Hwlup. Ha, \>, 3IB. 
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or timid party makitirr an unintclli^hlc sciuk] with 
Viilentinus. AjTiiiti, in the hitttoiT of NestnriuiiiKin, 
thuu^Ii it udiiiittcd less opjiurtunity tor division «i' 
opinion, the See of Koine was with St. Cyril in one 
extreme, Moj^torius in the othcT, and Ix'twc-fn them 
thf grwt Esisti'ni iwirty, headi-d l)y John of An- 
tioch nml Theodore!^ nut heretical, nut for a time 
ilisjiatisfied witti (hi- {_V>iniriI of KphesUdi. 

The Nc«(oniiii hervr-y, 1 hiivi- MrtiiljgiivrlfWOpjKff- 
tunity for doctrinal voricties tlmn the hi-rcrtv of 
Kiityehes. ItJ* spirit was nitionalizin^, and hiiJ the 
qualitiis whicli go with nitiomdiKin. When east 
out of the Homan Kmpin?, it addiVK.so<l U»^\{, tm wb 
have seen, to a new and rirh field of exertion, pot 
poae^saion of an £&tnblit^hL-d Chiireli, eo'0}Kri-ttted 
wth the civil govennuenti adopted becular iiashions, 
and, by whatever means, pushed itnolf out into an 
Empire. Apjiarently, thoujjli it requires a very 
irttiniatu knowktlpe of its historj;' to s|ieuk. except 
c:onjt*t« rally, it w;id a politieid J)o^ve^ nitlier thali h 
dojj^na, and dc^pl^i-d the science of tlieolonfy. liuty- 
cliiiinisni, on the other hand, was niv^tieal, severe, 
eiithuiuastic ; ^vith the exception of 8eveni^^ and 
one or two more, it was snpinirted hy little |K>Ienii- 
nd skill ; it had littkt hold u|k»i the intelUtttual 
Greeks of S}Tia and Asia Minor, hut iU>lm^h^•d in 
Eg}'pt, wliich was far behind the East in civiliza- 
tion, and union^ the luilive Syrians. NestorianiMn. 
like jVriauisin before it, \\nn a. cold religion, and 
more fitted for the schooU than for the many ;' but 
the Monopliywite^ carried the |>i'aplii with thent. 
Kike niixleni Junseniisni, and tuiliku Nc^toriani^m, 
the Monophysites were famous tor tJieir aiiKterities. 
They have, or had. five Lents in the year, dui-iii;; 
which laity as wtII as ch-rgj- abstam nut only 
from llesli and egg;^ hut fnim wine, oil, and fish.> 

' r. e, ill Cinwr: " f^diirtiiina ann-Jt iJrbiii' i|uiini tunla ifuiit nacci- 
dociun.'* S. (111. amtr. Aum-m. H. It ni[uini> »i>nii' nwan-ii \u wc- 
Qoant far itn liuM mi IIk' liorlMriniM. Vi>i Siipr. |^ 271, If. 
* Gtl>tx>ii, i-h. 47. 
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MoiiHC'Iii'siii was a irbui*ai't('ri-itic piirt tif their occle- 
sitititiutil !iv*tt4.>ni : thuir Hishopii, and M»|>)irian or 
Ptttriaivh, were always taken from the iloiiks, who 
arc even said to have worn an iron shirt or breast- 
plate us a part of their luonastic habit.' 

Severus, Patriarch oi' Ajitiocli at the eud of thu 
fifth century, has already bec-ii mentioned a» an 
exception to the general eluiracttrr of the ilonophy- 
sites, and, by his lenrtsin^ and ability, may be ac- 
(swnted tlie founder of ita thcolojry. Their eausc, 
however, had been undertuken by the Enijierurs 
themselves before him. For the nrst thirty years 
after the Cuinieil of Chalo-doii, tlic pnitestin^ Church 
of l^gypt had bc-eri the wcne of (•on1iiuie<i tumult 
and blixxliilicKL DioA(x>nut hod been |>opularuith 
the [H\iple for liic ininiifieeuce, in (ipite of the ex- 
tivme laxity of his nmnils, and for a while the Im- 
perialGovei-nment did not suceetd in obtaining the 
election of a successor. At length Proterius, a inail 
of fair character, and the Vicar-jreiieral of Dioscorufl 
on his ab^nce at Chalcedon, was choiicu, conse- 
crated, and cuthniuoil; but the people rose against 
the civil authorities, lujd the military, coming to 
their defence, were attacked with stones, and pur- 
sued into II chunih, where they were burned alive 
by thy mob. Next, the [xiimlar leadens pivpared 
to intercept the supplies oi^ grain whieh weiv des- 
tined forC«nstaiitiiiopU*;aiid, a defensive i-etaliatloil 
taking place, Alexandria was .star\\H.l. Then a force 
of two thousand men were sent tor tlie rcAtomtion 
of order, and [K^nnitted themselves in scandalous 
excesses towards the women of jUexandriu. Pixi- 
terlus's life wiis attemptCHl, and he was obliged t») be 
attended by a guard. The Iii8hu]>s of Ka:}'pt would 
not submit to him; two of his oi^ti clei-gy, who 
ftl^rwai"ds succeetle*! lum. Timothy and Peter, se- 
ceded, and were joined by four or five of the BLsliops 
and by the mass of the population;^ and tlie Cotbouo 

' Amsbi. B.O. t. if, )lt Mom>|>li. ciiv. So. ' Uval. Si-ct. v. iiiit. 
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l*utriaivli was left without & communion in Alux- 
aitdrin. I [e held a council, nnd condoinni'd the 
schisniiitics ; and the EHi[XTor, scfondiiijr his (.-ffortj*, 
t*cnt tliom out. of the country, and (;nfor(;txI thelan's 
ii;jainst the Kutychinns. An external quiet jiuc- 
cwik'd ; then Miin.Miui died ; and tlien forthwith 
Tiniotliy tlie Cut miidu his appearance ngiiiti, lirst 
ill K^pr, then in Ah-xandria, The [K-opK' row; !u 
hi.s tiivuur, nnd carried in triuiiiph tlu-ir prrMTUted 
c)iitiu]>tot] to the great Casiirt'un ('hureli, where he 
WHS «>nseenitt.'d Patriarch by two deprived Ki.-*hops, 
who had Ik-cu put out of tlteir self's, whether by a 
Council ol* l"'ff>'pt or of Piilestine.' Timothy, now 
ra iscd to the il-pisoopnl iiink, began to create a new 
6ucc6«diou; he ortknuxl Bishops for the Churches 
of Kgy^)t, and drove Into exile those who were in 
jMJBscssion. The linperiid troojss. who had been 
stationed in l-'^pjwr l-g}'pt, returned to Alexandria ; 
the rnoi) n>se ag;atri, broke into the Church, where 
St. Proterius was in pniycr, and murdered htm. 
A general (jectmtnt of the Catholic clergy through- 
out Eg\t>t followed. On their betaking thenisclvea 
lo C(jnstantinople to the new Km|wror, Timothy 
iital his ]>Rrty addressed him also. They quoted 
the Fathei-s, and demanded the abrogation of tlie 
Council of Chalcedon. Ni-xi, they demanded a 
eoitfercncc; tbe Catholics said that what was once 
done could not Ix* undone; they agrev*!, and urged 
it, aft their veiy argument against Chalcedon, that 
it had added to the failli, and reveraed foi'mer de- 
cisions.' After a nile of tlirti! ye»rts Timothy was 
driven out and Catholicism res-tori'd; but then in 
tiii'U tlie MonophyKit'es rallied, and thia state of 
warfare and alteraate success continued for thirty 
years. 

At length the Im|ierial Government, wearied out 
with a dispute wluch was intoiiuiuable, came to 

» Tilkiowit, Mm. 1. 15, |.|.. 7»0— ^11. 
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the concluf*i<Jii thiit the only way of rL'storiiig peace 
t«i tlie Chui*ch was to abflndon the Council of" 
Ciialt'cdon. In tlie yonr 483 vrns published the ia- 
nioiiB I/enoticojt or IWiticiition of Zeno, in which 
(he Emporor took ii|Hm himself to det+Ttiiitic h 
MiHtttT uf faith. The Hfimtit^ii diThin-d tluit no 
syniliol of liijth hut that of tin; Nioenc Crwd, com- 
monly so calletl, should be roceiwd in the Churches; 
it aiintlR'iimtizL'd thv ojiposiu- ht'i-Oitir-s of Ni-jitftrius 
and Eiitychus, iind it «':w silent on the qm-stion of 
tlu' " Oiii;" or "Two NattinV id)<T tJic liiciiniation. 
Thi?t middles nie««ure hud tho varinus efFei-ls whi<^h 
inifrht i« anticijMitod- It iinitwl the fpviit body of 
the Eastoni Disliups, who ivjidily ivhinscd into th(( 
vagne profession of doctrine from which thev had 
been ix>used by the aiithoritv of St. I.t^o, All the 
Jiastem Bishops signed this ImjK-rial foniiularj'. 
But this imanimity of t]ic East was pui'cliascd by n 
hroavh with the We^t ; the 1*o|k;8 cut off thvcomniii- 
jiioation between the two divisions of ("liristcndum 
for thirty-five years. On the other haJtd, the mort; 
ze-idous Monopliysitt's, disgusted at their le-.fders lor 
aci.'epting what thev consldeivd an iinjni'tifiabic 
comproiiiiae, split otV from the hcnrtieid Churcheis 
and fonned a st'et by themselves, wlileb ix'naiined 
withmit Ilishons (mrp/mli) fur three luin<lred yeiini, 
when at lengtli tlu-y ivere receivctl Uvck into the 
communion of the C/«tliulic Church. 

Dreary and waste wtm the condition of the Chiireli, 
and forlorn her piiosfieetj*. at the period whieb wc 
have been i-eviewing. A fieri tie brief trinnipb which 
attended the conversitm of Coiistjmtine, trouble niul 
trial hiid returned upon her. Her im|KTinl protoc- 
1or« wei\' failing in |H>\ver or in taith. Strange 
forms of evil were rising in the di.stance and wore 
thronging for the contlict. Thei'e was bat one spot, 
ill the whole of Chri^lendoni, one vniw in i\\v whole 
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Episcopate, to wtiieh the tuithfiil tiinu'd in ho[)v In 
tli;it tniwraljlo djiy. In the year 4!I3, in the Ponti- 
ficate of (ielajiiiis, thu whole of the Kast wna in the 
hands of traitors to Ohalcedon^ and tlic wliolc ol tlie 
Wtist undoi* thf tyranny of the open encniios of 
Niaea. Italy was the prey of robbers; mercenary 
bands had overrun its territory, and baHwirians were 
seizin;; on its fjiniw mid setthn;; in its vilhw. The 
Tjeaisants weiv thinned by funiinc and jK'stileiice; 
TuscHny niij^ht be even said, as Gelaaius words it, 
to contain i^careely u suiffle inhabitunt,' Odoaccr 
wiis sinking; bi'-lotv Theotlurle, urid the Poim? wu« 
cimnging one Arian niaster frtr luiother. And us if 
one licresy xvere not enongli, Pehipirtnisin whs sprciul- 
ing yvith the connivance of the liialmp:* in the terri- 
tor)' of Picenuui. In the North of the disineinlx^red 
Knipiit:*, fbe HrittniR hud fii-st Im^oh infected by PvUi- 
^ijitiijfin, and now wei-e difipissejust'd by tlie heatJien 
Saxons. The Annoricans stiil presei-ved a witness 
of Catholicism in the West uf Gaul; but Picartly, 
Chinnpagne, and the neighbouring provinces, where 
some reuniant of its siipi-eniacy had been found, 
had latfly submitted totlic yet hciathcn Clo^n-s. The 
v\rian kingdoms of Burgundy in France, an3 of the 
X'isigoths in Aqiiitaine and hpitin. oppressed u zea- 
lous and Catholic clergy. Africa was in still more 
deplorable condition under the cruel sway of the 
Vandal Oimduniond : the people indeed uneorrupted 
by the heresy," but their clergy in exile and Uielr 
worship »HS])ende<l. While su»-h was the state of 
the Latins, what had buiipeni-<i it) the KjistV Aca- 
cius, the Putriarch of Otiistiuitinople, hud secretly 
taken pan agaitiitt the Coiuieil of ChahuNlon and 
WHS uiidt-r Papal exeninmniiieatioii. Nearly all the 
whole Kiust bad wi<lwl with Arjirius, and a sdiisni 
had liegiin between Ejist and West, which lo&ted for 
thirty-ti ve years. The Henoticon was in force, and 

' tjtbbon, lliel. cfa. UIj, liu. ' lbi<l. 
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at the Imp<;rial commnii<l hnd been sifrned by all the 
I'atriurchs aiul Biyliops tlir«nigliout the EiiMieni Em- 
pire.' In AriiiC'iiiii tnc Churclics vion^ r\\H.'i\'\iig fur 
tlic |mre Eutyfliianisin whicli they iuloi>ti'(l in rbe 
following Centiirj'; and in Kg}'])t the Accnludi harl 
alivady broken off iVom tlic ^ionophy8it* I'atriai-ch, 
Tvtre extending iji the cast and wtst of the country, 
and prefenvd the loss of the Episcopal Succesttion 
to thti reception of the Council of ChaJcedon. And 
wliile Monopliysites or their favourers oecujiied the 
t'hurehos of the EasteVn Empire, ^'eMtonanisni 
■WHS niakinc: pro^Teas in the territories beyond U. 
Barsuinas had filled the Sei* of Nisibij*, Tlieodore 
wiis ituul in the scliool* of l*ei'!*i!i, aiitl the sucws* 
sivc CathoHci of Selcuciu laid abt^lishcd iMonaehisin 
and were sceuhiri/.iiig the cloi^. 

If then there is now a foiin of Christianity eudi, 
tliat it extends tliixpujrliout the world, though with 
varying na'asurifs of pi-oniinfiiee nr |»n)s|M.Tity in 
separate plncc>t ; — that it lies under the jiowcr uf sove- 
reigns and magistrates, in different ways alien to its 
^th; — that flourishing nations and great enipin-«, 
profoeajig or tulei-iiting the Christian name, lie over 
against it as antagonists ; — that sehools of i)hilo»o|>hy 
and learning are supirorting theories, and f<»Ilowing 
out roncliisions, liosttle to it, and establishing an ex* 
tactical system subversive ofita Scriptures; — that it 
has lost whole Churches by schism, and is now op- 
|«wed bv jxjwerful eoniniunions once part of itseli"; — 
tJmt it n«.s been altogether or almost driven from 
sonieeountnes; — that in otliers its line of teachers is 
overhiid, its Hock-s oppressinl, its Churclies occupied, 
its property held hy what may bu called a duplicate 
Buccession ; — that iu others its nicml«rs are degener- 
ate and eornipt, and surjnissed ui conscientiougneBB 
and in virtue, a» in giftj* of intellect, by the ven; 
heretics whom it eondciuns; — llmt heresies ari rife 
' (iibbmi, Uisi. dt. 47. 
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and bishops negligent within its own pale ; — and that 
amid its disorders and fears there is but one Voice 
for whose decisions its people wait with trust, one 
Name and one See to which they look with hope, 
and that name Peter, and that see Rome ; — such a 
religion is not unlike the Christianity of the fifth 
and sixth Centuries. 




CIIAPTEU VI. 

lUmSTBATIONS CONTlNTEn. 



SECTION I. 



APPLKIATtON OF TUK SKCOSIl TK8T OF FIDEUTy 
IN nEVEI.OI'MENT. 

It ii]>|M!urH tlion tlml there hns been a cerfain 

getieriil t.y[»c oi" ('liristianitj in every a"v, by whioh 
it is kiiovm at fii'st sin;Iit, as any pliysicaj pi-oductioii, 

' ftiiiiiud or vegetable, la iianiL-a ut once by tho«c to 
whom* such fonns of nature Hrc fHiiiilinr; or as 
some work of Hierarurp.or art is at once assigned 

ff to its ri^ht author by the critic, difficult as iimy 
be the atinlysiB of that sjKfific impti'ssioii by which 
hv- lA (.'nuhlcd to du mo. And it iij[i|)cur» tiiat this 
t}y*i lias rcmuiucd entire from first to last, in spite 
of that prucfs.'* of tlevelnpini'nt which su'cms to be 
attribured by all partieM, for j;uu(l or bm], to the 
doctrinc.4, rit<'>i, aiid ii$i^rcs in which (.'hri^niuiity 
consists; or, in other wonlw, tliat the changes ivhiirli 
have taken place in Christianity have not inicn such 
as to destmy that iyiw, — tliat is, thjit they are not 
corniplions, l>waufte they are consistent uith that 
tyiJe. Here then, in the presmrntion of tif}»;, "we 
llHve a first proof of the fideUty of the cxlfttinc 

dcvclo])nicntd of Chriatianity. Now wc proowa 
ta a aerond. 

Whi'ii the Christian developments are spoken of, 
it is soinctimeii supjiosed Uiut tJiuy are deductions 
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and divertioiis niadu ut nuidoui, accordiiijf to iic- 
cnk'iit. (ir the fa((rii"e of imlivichiaU: wliereaa, if 
they rcjilly durw-rvu the ruuiic, (hey must Yn: con- 
ducted nil alon^ on definite and continuous prin- 
ciples, which detenninetlR'ir course. Thus Juduism 
did but devolop, wliile ii Iwiv in mind its imiwrtec- 
tion, and its subordination to a coming MesHinh ; and 
it bixrame corrupt as soon, and in proportion, as 
it feneied it»?lt' selt-sufficitnt, and rt-jctted the 
Gosfwl. lATuit then are tjio principles of Christian 
devflopinoiit? Have thty been tho sainc (rom tliu 
i\rsl to theprcBent a<je? For continuity of princlpie 
will IiccoiiKr n second evidence that the so-aillcd. 
llfttholic doctrines arc tnte dcvelopmont-s and not 
corniptions. I'rinciplcs of development, thus con- 
tim)oi]i4, may I think lie lUMi^ni^; »>>d I pi-ooied 
io mention two or threu Ijy way of s|)eeimen. 




§1- 

Scrijyptrc nnd itA Myetical Interpretation. 

Sc'^'eral passanfcs have occurred bi tlic course of 
the Chapter*! last preceding;, to suf^p^t the rule of 
develoinnent on whieh a few wonis arc first to lie 
srti<i. Thc*>iiore'ft cxchisive adoption of the literal, and 
repudiation of the mj-sticul interpretation of Scri|j- 
tnre, suj^j^'sts to us the considerafioii of thi' hitter, 
as one itf the characteristic conditions or principles 
on which the devclopmctit of doctrine ba* pro- 
cewlcd. Aftain, Christianity developed, an we liave 
incidentally seen, in the form, fii-st, nf a Catholic, 
then of a I*apal Church. Now Scripture was nuulv 
the rule on which this development procee*led in each 
case, and Scripture moivover iiiterpi-eted in a mys- 
tical sense; and, whea-as at first certain text* were 
inconsistently confined to tho letter, and u Millen- 
nimn was in cousequence exiKH'ted, the verv course 
of event-5, as time went on, interj^reied the prophecies 
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aiwtit the Ohurcli more truly, anrl that 6n*t in rcs[ 
of her jntrt)g«tivc' ii8 *H;i-u|)yinff the orlna ternirurn^ 
next in support of t he fliuni!* of t he 5>ee uf St. 1 Vter. * 
ThU 18 but one birw iinen of a certain law of Chria- 
tuui ili'velopnivntj which la this,— -a rcft^reiice to 
Scripture throughout., and especially ui it-s mysLicJil 
sense. 

1. Tliia is a characteristic which will become 
more and inoi'e evident to us, the more we look for 
it- The tli\'ines of the Chureh are in every age 
engaged in re^iktin^ thcnist'lves by Scripture, 
apjK>aUt]g to Scripture in proof of their conclusions, 
and exhorting and tcarhin? in the tho«ght-«i and 
language of Scriptuiv. Scriiiturt' niny \x said to 
be thcinetliumin which the mind of the Church hag 
energized and developed.^ When St. Mithodins 
would enforce the doctrine of vows of celibacy, lie 
refers to the boijli of Numbera; and if St. Iremeua 
proclaima the dignity of St. Mary, it is from & 
comimrison of St. Luke's Gospel with Genesis. 
Ajitl thus St. Cyprian, in his Testimonies, rests the 
prerogatives of niartj-rduin, as indeed the whole' 
circle of Christian doctrine, on the declaration of" 
certain texts; and, when in his letter to Aiitonioii 
he seems to allude to Purgntorv, he refers to our 
Lonl's words about "tlie prison' and "])uying the* 
last farthing." And if St- Ignatius cohorts tO' 

• Vid. Trojih. Off. pp. 226—230. 
■ A Uto writer p<*s lirtlipr, and inaintnln.* iliitt it i* wfii d«w- 
minL-d by tit O-vuiicil of Tri-iit, wbttiitr tin- wlmJi- »( Uic IV^-cUuinn 
ia in Scripluri; or rml. Tlioiig^h tliln |HKiiliim lH'Hiit>:iinljlf, nt Inut it 
u a ivuifirkiibl? totfliiuiiny lui Uio jjiirt uf up{>uJif[LU kj iIic Cliurcti's 
roromMw for thu wriMt-n wonl. '"Tha SjT)..d <li>rJu-o« tlurt tho 
Clnistua ' Lmtb nad dUdiMiK ait: cinlHiiici.1 iu written books muI • 
nnwntten tnwlilioiis.' Tln-v were wt-II a»iirc tliat titc. ocmtmvcny 
tlif-n wiu, nhetliL-r tLo Clirisiiuu docCriiiL- wus uiily in pari contMiaeA. 
in Scripmri;- But they di<! not liftr* lo ti'amt- ihvir rtwwe openly 
in ai'&trdaiici' witli tlic nxHicru I'omifih view; iti-y diil ni>i vrjiture 
Ut affirm, at tiwy rai^hl «i>ily liavc done, thai ili<- ("■lirisiiaii verity 
<waa «onUuiii<i) parl/y In wriilL'ii bmikti. nni] paftij/ in niiwriin>n 
trnditiuiu.' " — I'nimer an lit C%Hrci&, rol. 2, p. ]&. 
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unity, it is from St. Paul ; and he quotes St. Luke 
against the Phantaaiasts of his flay. We have a 
first instance of this law in the Epistle of St. Poly* 
carp,an<;I u last in thu practical worlts of St. Alphonsn 
Li^iuori. St. Cyprian, or St. Ambrose, or St. Bede, 
or St. Bttniaril, or St. Carlo, or such populur books 
as Ilorstius's Pamdijstis Aniimp, are sjjecimens of a 
rule whidi is too obvious to iiccil fomial proof. It 
is exemplified in tht^ theoIo;^ail decisions of St- 
Athanasiua in the fourth century, luid of St. 
Thomas in the thirteenth; in thft Htructure of the 
Canon Law, and in the Bidls and Letters of Popes. 
It is instanced in the notion so long pi'evalent in 
the Church, wlilch pliiktBophcrs of this day do not 
allow U3 to forget, that all truth, aU science, must 
be derived from the inspiix'd volume. And it is 
recognised as well as exemplified ; recognised as 
distinctly by %Tritei's of the Society of Jeans, as 
it is copiously exemplified by the Ante-nicene 
Fathers. 

" Scriptures are called canonical," says Salrneron, 
"as having been received and set apart by the 
Church into the Canon of ^ici-ed hooks, and because 
they arc to or a rule of right belief and good living; 
also because they ought to rule and moderate all 
other doctrines, laws, writings, whether ecclesiasticttl, 
apocrypiia], or hunuui. For as these agree with them, 
or at Umut do not disagree, so far are they lulmittcd ; 
but they are repudiated and reprobated so far as they 
ditfer from them even in the least matter." ^ Again : 
'*The main subject of Scripture is nothing else than 
to treat of the God-Man, or the Man-Gud, Christ 
Jesus, not only in the New Testament, which is 

open, but in the Old For whereas Scripture 

contains nothing but the precepts of belief an<i con- 
duct, or faith and works, the end and tlie means 
towards it, the Creator and the creature, love of 
God and of our neighbour, creation and redemption. 

' 0pp. L Ir p. 4. 
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and whereas all those are found in Christ, it follows 
that Christ is the proijer hiibject of C'Unonical Scrip- 
ture. For all niatti.T8 of fuith, whrthcr cuncerning 
CreBtor or croutiirt*, arc reoipitulntwl in Jesns, 
■wlioni every heresy <i*jnif8, iiccordni'' to that text, 
'Every spirit that dcnit* (so(vii) Jpshs is not of 
God ;' for He an rmm is united to the Gwlhwul, and 
as (_iod to the manhood, to the Father from whom 
lift is boiTi, to the Holy Ghost who proceeds atonco 
from ('hrist and the Father, to Mary His most 
Ifoly Mother, to the Church, to Scriptures, Sncra- 
ments, Saints, AnfreU, the Bleswtl, to IHvinefiraco, 
to the authority and niiniwtcrw nf the Chureh, so 
that it is rightly said that every hercj*y denied 
Jesus.''' And again : " Huly Serijiture is so 
feshioned and composed by the Ihily Ghost as to 
be accmmmodated to all plans, times, persons, dU- 
firultii's, dangers, diseases, the expulsiim of evil, 
the obtaining of good, the stifling; of en-ors, the 
establishment of doctrines, the infrrafting of virtues, 
the averting of vices. Hence it is deservedly eoni- 
pared by St. Uasil to a dis|icnsary which supplies 
various medicines against even,' complaint. I'rom 
it did the Church in the a^e of Martyrs draw hor 
firmness and fortitude ; in the nge of l>octors, 
her wisdom and lipht of knowledge; in the time 
of heretics, the overthrow of error; in time of 
prosperity, hmnllity and moderation ; fervour and 
diligence, in a hikewann thne; and in times of 
depravity and p-owing abuse, refonnation from 
corrupt living and return to the first estate."' 

" Holy Scripture," Siiys Cornelius k Lapide, 
"contains the beginnings of all theology: for the- 
ology is nothing but the science of conclusions 
which are drawn from principles certain to faith, 
and therefore is of all scit»nce* most august as well 
as certain ; but the principles of faith and faith 
itself doth Scripture contain; whence it evidently 
' 0|]p. t. i. pp. 4. &. » Ibid. p. 9. 
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follows thiit liuly Scriptm"C Ifiya down tho«c princi- 

uplcft of theolojij* by which, the thoolopan begets of 
the raindV R'a*niiii;^ his dtjiiionstrntioiis. Ue, thon, 
who thiuks he can tear »way Scliolitstic .Science 
from till* work of commenting on Holy Scriptnre 
i* liopirijr for oftspring i\"ithout a mother."* A''ititi : 

j '^ What is the subject-mutter of Scripture? Slust 
I 8«y it iit « word ? Its aim U de omni seihUi; it 
einbmces in its boaom all studies, all tliat can be 
known: and thus it is a certain university of 

[sciences ooutaiuing all sciences cither 'formally' or 

:*• eminently."'* 

Nor am I aware that Post-tridcntinc writers 

I deny that the whole Cathulic faith may be proved 

ifhjin Scripture, though they wi}ul(l certainly main- 
tain that it is not to be found on tlu- surface of it, 
nor in such sense that it may be gained from Scrip- 
ture without the aid of Tradition. 

2. And this has Iwen tJie doc!trine of all ages of 
the Church, as is shown by the dislnctiuation of her 
teachers to confine themselves to the mere literal 
interpretation of Scripture. Her most subtle and 
powerful method of proof, whether in ancient or 
modem times, is the raystical sense, which is so 
fretjuently used in doctrinal controversyason many 

' CKTUj*ioiis to «U|XTsctle any other. Thus the Coun- 
cil of Trent appeals to the peace-offering »poken of 
in Malochi i. in proof of the Eucharistic Sacrifice; 

[ to the water and blu>d iiwuing from our Lord's side, 
id to the mention of "waters" in the Apoaiiy|we, in 
admonishing on the subject of the mixture of water 
with the wine in the Oblation. Thus, Ikllarmine 
defend* Monastic celibacy by our Lord's words in 
Matthew xix., and refura to *' We went through fire 
and water," &c. in the I*salm, as an argument for 
Purgatory ; and these, as is phuo, are but specimens 
of a rule. Now, on turning to primitive contro- 
versy, \ve find this method of interpretation to be the 



' Proem. &. 
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vi^rv bjisis of till" piXHii' of the ('athoUc doctriiK.- 
the Holy Trinity. Whether we betake ourselves 
the Ante-uicenc Arriters or the Nicent, oortuiii le; 
will meet lis, wliich do not ob\ioU3ly refer to that 
doctrine, yet ;ifo put forward ns pufman' pi-oofs 
it. Such are, iu pc'upect uf our Lord s diviiiit 
" Mv heart Is iiuUtiiig of h jjtw>d niHtw-r," or "h 
burst with a goml Word;" "Tin- iiord made" 
"]ios8C!*»ed Mc in tlie Ix^inning of His ways;" " 
WHS with Him, in whom Tie deii;;hted;" "In TIi; 
Light (»haU wt* awj Light;" " Ulio shall dei-la 
His generation ?" "She is the lireath of the Power 
of God;" imd "His Ktemnl Power and GiKlliead." 
On the ntht-r hand, the .School of Aliliocli, wiiic 
uilopted the literal interpretation, waa the vory 
tf<>]>oll!i of lu^reHV. Not to speak of T.ucian, wK 
liisiory is Imt iiiiiwKct-tly kno«ni,— one of the fi 
mjwters of this seiiool, wild also teacher of Arius 
his priiici|Kil supjioiiers, — Diodonis and ThwKlore 
Mu|wiUe>tia, who weiv the most eminent masters 
literalism in the succeeding jreiienition, were, as 
]mvG seen, the forenirmers of Xestoriiinisni. Th' 
case hatl heeii tlie same in a ftili earlier age;— the 
Jews clung to the literal M-nse of tlie Old Teati 
mont and veiccted the Gospel; the Chnstian A[i 
l(^3ts proved its divinitj- by means of the allegorieal. 
The fomuil Cfjimexion of this mode of niteii)ivtati 
with Christian theology is noticed by Porphy 
who jiiieaks of OHgcn and uthere as l>orrowing it 
fi-oin ludthcn ithilosophy, both in cx[)lan;ition of 
the Old Testament auJ in defence of their own 
doctrine. It riiay be almost laid do\vn m ini hig- 
toncjil fat!t, that (he mystical Interpretntion 
orthodoxy \vill stand or fall together. This 
clearly seen, as regards the primitive Ihcol 
by a recent writer, in the course of a Di^&erta- 
tinn upon St. Ephrem. After observing ihat 
Theodoix! of Heracka, Eusebiun, and Diodorus 
gave a systematic opposition to the mystical inter- 
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pretntioii, which htul » »or(. of MUictioii from An- 
tifjuity iiiiil tin- ortlKKliix ChuR-h, he pnjceeds; 
''* Kphn'tn in not as mibt-r in lii» iiiu-rjiix-tiiliotieu, 
nor could he be^ mice he vtm a zcaioua disciple of 
tho oiihodoK fititli. For ull those who iii\- iiKWt 
oinitient in (<iic-h s.(tl)neTy wei\> its fur as pcHsihle re- 
moved fittni rhc faith ot the CouiiciIh On the 

other hand, iill who n'taJnml the faitli of the Church 
never entirely tli»i>ciirted with the 6^>iritiifll sense of/' ^m/^* 
the Scriptures. For the Coiuicils watched over tlie 9<^^'Jf€4fi\ 
orthodox faitli ; nor was it safe in those ages, as we 
lesini fj»|>eciiilly I'ltini tlie instiint-e of Theodoi-e of 
Mopsuestin, to desert the sjiii-itUHl for an exelusive 
cultivation of the liteiul method. Moreover, the 
ftliegorieal inteq) notation, even when the literal 
senite was not injured, was uImu presei'veil ; heeuuHe 
in those tlmesf when both heretics anti JewR in con- 
troversy were atubbora in tJieir objections to Chris- 
tian doctrine, maintaining that the .Messiah was yet 
Xx> come, or denying the abrogation of the Sabbath 
and eei-emonial hiw, or ridiculing the Chnstian d<x:- 
trine of the Trinity, and especially that of Christ's 
Divine NatuiXT, luidcr such circumstauces ecclesias- 
tical wriK^rs found it to their purpose, in answer to 
such exceptions, violently to ivfer e^'er>' part of 
Scriptui-e by allegrtry to ChriBt and (lis C'hureh." ' 
With this [idiSMage from u learned Gennan, illus- 
trating the iM-nrin-j of the allegorical method u|)on 
the Judaic and Athanu.sian foiitn>ver.''ies, it will be 
well to compare the following jMissage from the 
latitndiiiarian IlaleH'ji "Golden fteinains," awdirwtcil 
agtiiuHt ihe iheulogj'of Rome. "The literal, plidn, and 
uncontroversablc meaiung of Scripture," he auys; 
"without any addition or supply hy way of intei-pre- 
tation, i.« that alone which tor ground of fuitb wc 
are necessarily bound to accept ; except it be there, 
where the Holy Ghost Himself treads us out another 
way. I ijike not tlus to be any iwi-ticular cwiceit of 
> LeAgcrke, A* K|ihr. S. ffi. 78— SO. 
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mine, but that unto which our Church stauiiU neces- 
sarily Iwuiul. WTicMi wi- n.'C«1e<l fnun tlic <_"hiircli of 
IJoiiiL', one motive woa, l>ecauik; »h(- uihleil unto 
Scripture her glossws as Canonicnl, to supply what 
thephiin tt>xt ot'Seriptun-vonM not yiehj. If" inplncc 
of heri*, we wt up our own gUK*ws, thus tn do were 
nothing else but tti pull down Itnal, nml set up nn 
Ephod, to run round and meet the Church ofKuuie 
^aiu in the same ixjitit in which at first we left her. . 
Tliis dttctrine of the literal sense was ne\'erffrievou8 
or prejudicial to any, but oidy to those who were 
iiiwaMly C!on»cious that their [Kwitions were not 
sufficiently groundeil. When Cardinal Cajelan, in 
the days of our^rrandtiithers, had ibrsakeu that vein 
of poBtilllufi and nllegorisiii" on Scripture, which 
for a lonj^ time had pri'vailed in the Church, and 
betaken himself unto the literal sen8<\ it wtin a thing 
8o distiisteful nnio the Church of Rome t!iat he wua 
forced lo tind out many s^hifb* and muke many ajKv 
logies for himself. The truth is, (ns it will apfKrar 
to hiin that reads liis writings,) this sticking close 
tn the literal sense wan that alone which made hiin 
to shake oft" niuiiy of those tenets upon which the 
Church of Kome and the refoniied Ciiurchca differ. 
Hut wlien the importunitv of the reformers, nndthe 
great credit of Calvin's wriliii/fH in (but kind, had 
forced the divines of Home to level tJieir iiiterpn_^a- 
lions by the stune line; when they «aw that no 

iwiiif*, no subtlety of wit ^vnt^ strong enough to dc- 
wit the literal e\idence of Scrinture, it drove them 
on those desperate shoald, on wriieh at this dav they 
stick, to call in question, as far as they durst, the 
ci-edit of the Hebrew text, and countenance' against 
itii con-upt translation ; to add tnMlitiona unto Scrip- 
ture, antf to make the Chuix'h's iutcrpretation, so 
protended, to he ulx>ve exception."' 

He presently adds concennngthe allegorical sense ; 
" If we abflofutely coiidenm these inteqirctutions, 
• MK 24— 2fi. 
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tlieii must we cuiideiiin a greut part of Antiquity, 
who arc very much conversant in this kind of int^r- 
jH-cting. For tiie most jmrtiul tor ^VJitiquity funiiot 
chooRe but see Hnd confers thus much, ttiut for the li- 
teral sai»t', thi: interprut(;r»c)fouro\vii tiuif.s, bcciiust 
of their skill in the original langua^es^ their cure 
of pr«aaing the circumstances and ccMiereace of the 
tuxi, of comitiirin^ likephiccs of Scripture with like, 
have generally surpasswl the beetof tue ancients."' 

The use of Scripture then, especially it* Bpiritual 
or weond serij^e, an a niwlium i>f thoujjlit iinJ deduc- 
tion, 13 a characteristic principle of the develop- 
mentti of doctrine in the Churcli. 



§2. 

Suj}remacy of Faith. 

Though, ui the two preowling Clianters, our sole 
busineiis was to tuke an external Mew of Chris- 
tianity, a» it would appear to a bystander, yet some 
of tlu: principles on which it haa develo]»ed cume, 
(U it wtfi'e, to the Hurfaco, and were incidentally 
mentioned. Such was the rejection of the mere 
literal interpretation of Scripture on which I have 
been sfHukuig; and eiicli a^aiii was its ^piicial pre- 
ference of Faith toKeasou, which was so great a jest 
to. CelsuH and Julian. 

The latter principle, when brought out into words, 
is OS follows : tlmt belief is in itself better than un- 
IxJlef; that it is safer to believe; that wc must 
begin with believiuj,;, and that conviction wiU fol- 
low ; that 08 for tJie reasons of believing, they are 
for the most part imjjlicit. and but ^Ii(:lltly recognised 
by the mind that ia under tbclr influence; that 
they consist moreover rather of presumptions and 
guesses, ventures after tbe trutli than of accurate 
proofs; and that probable arguments are suflieient 

' p. 37. 
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for conclusions which we even embrace as most cer- 
tHiii, luu! ttirn lo tin* most important ustw. Oii the 
other hand, it ha** ever Ix^n the heretical principle 
to prelVr Reason to Faitli, and to hold that things 
must be considered true only so far as they arc 
proved. This shall be shown in the words of J^tjcke, 
and will illustrnte the ecclesiastical principle of 
Faith by the contrast : — 

He says, "' Wliuti'ver Gnd hath revealed is cer- 
tainly tnic; no dotibt can be made of it. This is 
the proper object of Faith; but whether it be ti 
divine revelation or no, reason must judge."' Now, 
if he merely means that proofs can be given for Re- 
velation, and that Reason comes in logical order be- 
fore Faith, such a do(^trine is in no senile uncatholic ; 
but he certainly huUU that for individuals to act 
on Faith witlmnt l^^ason, or tti make Faith a primary 
principlf of conduct, for themselves, without waiting 
till thev have ffot their reasons nccnnitelv dnn^^l out 
and serAiceable for controveray, is enthusiastic nml 
absurd. '■ How a man may know whether he be 
[a lover of tnith for truth's sake] is wrn-lh inipiiry ; 
and 1 think there is this one luierring mark of it, 
vix. the not entertaining any proposition with 
greater lusaunince, than the proofs it is built iipoHj 
will warrant. Wlioi'ver gocii beyond this measure 
ofaswJit, ii is plain, receives not tnith in the love 
of it; loves not truth for tmthV »takc, but for some 
other by-end. For the r\'idence that any jmiposi- 
tion is true, except such as are self-evident, lyiui 
only in the proofs a man has of it, whatsoever de3 
grvps of assent he affords it, lipyond the degrees of 
that evidence, it is plain all that suq)hisrtj2;e of 
Hssiirance is owing to some other affection, and not 
U> the love of truth; it. lK*ing as impossible that the 
love of truth should carry my assent above the evi- 
dence there is to me that it is true, as that the .love 
of truth should make nw a-sseiit to any proposition 

> Of Hum. UmliTsl. iv. 18, 19. 
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for the sake of that e\idt;iic»; which it has not, that it 
is tnie; whicli is in cffLTt to Uive it tis n truth, be- 
cause it i3 possible or probable tlmt it may not be 
true.' . . . Wimt 1 see,* I know to bo w) by the evi- 
dence of the thing itiwlf: what I Ix-lieve, I take to 
be so upon the testimony of another; but tliis testi- 
mony I must know (o Iw given, or else what ground 
have 1 of believinpr? . . . Eiithusia-sin fails of the 
evidence it preteiidB to; for men, thus |K»*se!*sed, 
boast of a lijiht wheivby, they say, they are en- 
lightened, and brought into the knowledge of this 
or that truth. But if they know it to be a truth, 
thev must know it t^ be so, either by its own self- 
evidence to natural reason, or W the rational pnx>f8 
that make it out to be so." Ilt-re this author lays 
do^vn, that a lover of truth is he who loves a vaud 
argument, and that such faith »» is not credulity or 
enthusiasm is always triu^cablc to a proa^ss of rea- 
son, and \*8ine^ tt*illi its cogency. 

I will >mt obscr^'C on such philosopliy us this, 
that, were it received, no great work ever would 
have been done for Otnl's glory and the weJtare of 
man. Enthusiasm may do mtich barm, and act at 
times absurtlly; buteafoulntioii never made a hero. 
But it \» not to our present pnr]i4)fte to examine 
this theory, and I have done so elsewhere. Here I 
have hut to sliow that both ancient imd modern 
CathoUcs reject it. For instance, it is the very 
objection urged by Celsus, that Christians were but 
parallel to the crwlulous victims of jugglei-s or of 
devotees, who itiuci-ated thn)iigh the pagan [K>pula- 
tion. He saj-s "tlmt some do not even wish to gi%'e 
or to receive a reostin for their faith, hut say, ' Do 
not inquire but believe,' and ' Thy f iiit h will save thoe ;' 
and * A bad thing is the world's wisdom, and tboHsh- 
ness is a gcKMl.'" How does Origen answer tbe 
charge? by dcnjing the fact, and speaking of Rea- 
son as proving the Scriptures to l>e divine, and Faith 
' p. 834. ' p. 336. 
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after thnt oonclusion receiving the contents, as it iB 
now popular to mnintJtinV I'ar from it; he grants 
the fact aJlefjed against the Church and defends 
it. He observes that, considering the engagemeiU* 
and the necesBary ignorance of the multitude of 
men, it is a very happy circumstance that a substi- 
tute IB provided for tlK)«e pliilosopbical exercised, 
which (jhrifctianity allows and encourages, l)ut docs 
not impose on the ijidividual. " Wliich," he ask«, 
*'i» the better, tor them to beli«\'e witliont reason, 
Hixl tiius to reform any how and gain a beiK-fit, from 
their bi-liff in the piinialimcnt of (dinners and the 
reward of wc-U -doers, or to reftiae their conversion 
on mere Ix4ief. except tliey devote themselves to an 
iutelleotiml ini|iiiryr"' Sneh a provision then is a 
mark of divine wisdom and mercy. In like man- 
ner, St. lreniPUt», after obser\'in^ that the Jewt* bad 
the evidence of i)ropbecy, whiai the Gentiles bad 
not, and that to the hitter it was a foreign teaching 
and a new doctrine to be told that the ;(od» of the 
Gentiles were not only not prods, but were idols of 
devils, and that in conwjtjucnce St. Paul Ldniured 
more n]>on them, as needing it moif, mlds, '"On tiic 
other bund, the faith of the Gentiles is thereby 
eliowii u» lie more generous, wlio followed the word 
of (jlod without the assistant* of Scriptui"es." To 
believe ou less eWdencc was generous faith, not 
enthusiaam. And so again, Eusebius, while he 
contcndij of course that Chnstians are infiuenced by 
"no irrational faith," that is, by a faith wliicli is 
capable of a logical basis, tully allows that, in the 
individual believing, it is not necessarily or ordi- 
nurily basetl upon Kea&on, and maintainf< that it is 
connected with thnt very " hope," and iuclusively 
with that desire of the things Ijeloved, which Lcxie 
'in th« above extract ainsiders uicom{>atible with 
the love of truth. '' What do we find," he aays, 
'^ but that the whole life of man is eusp&nl&d •on 
' c. Celd. i. 3. 
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these tn-o, hope and fkUh?"* and Clement calls 
fiiith a " pri*uinption." The tiatuTal tvcidency of 
the heretical doctrine concerning Kaith is to make 
men over-confident, in cases where they do uut be- 
conte sceptical and inibi'lievinj?. Thus the oarae 
Father says that the V'ulentiniaim attrilmte to them- 
selves Knowledge and to Catholica Faith." TertuI* 
lian too obser\'es of heretics f^nei'ally: " All are 
puffed up, all promiBc knowledge ; their catechuuieus 
are pci-feOed bc^forc they are taught." * 

I do not mean to imply that the Fathers were 
opjmsed to inquiries Into the intellectual basin of 
Christianity, but that they held that men were not 
obliged to wait for proof before believing ; on the con- 
traiy, that the majority were to believe first aud 
prove afterwBT^. 

St. Augustine, who had tried both ways, atrikinglv 
eontrastA them in his De ('Hfitate credendi^ tJuugfa nia 
direct object in that worii is to decide, tiot between 
Reason and Fuith, hut between Rea.<uin imd .\n- 
thority. He addresses in it a verv dear iHend, who, 
like htmselij had become a Manicnee, but who, with 
less happiness than his own, was stiU retflined in 
the hor£-sy. **■ The |Jlanichccfl," he observes, '"'' in- 
veigh against those who, following the authority of 
the Catholic faith, fortity theinseh'es in the first 
instance with lielieving, and, before they are able to 
set eyes iipiin that truth, which is disccrnMl by the 
pure soul, prepare themselves for a God who shall 
illuminate. You, 1 lonoratua, know that nothing elt^e 
was the cause of my falling into their hands, than 
their nrotessing to put a^vay Authuritv which was so 
terrible, and by absolute and simple Reason to lead 
their hearers to God's presence, and to rid them of 

' Her. iv. 24. Ko&eb. Prup. Et. i. 5. Vid. also Clem. Strom, ii. 2. 
AnK)b.ii,fl. OyrU, Cat. v. 3. Gk^. Nat. Orat. SS.Sd. P»«ia<>-!lMil. 
h Pb. 115. iaii Thcud. (irn-c. AIT. i. p. 717, &c 

' Cleiueot. .Strcrm. il. f>. (Vid. the vatA prmnitinptio ia TeruiUlnit 
Oii. tr. p. 13R, nftte t. KralhAlu CaluniB. 10, p. 83.) Ibid. ,1. TerhilL 
d« PrioBcr. Uicr. 41. 
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ttU error. For wliat wus there tbat forced uie, for 
neairly tiiiie vents, to slifrht the rvH^fion wliieh was 
WWII ill me whi'ii a cIiiM by uiy mn-ma, and to 
follow tlieiii mid diligently attentl their lectures, 
but their asj*ertion that I was ten-ilied by super-J 
stitioii, uud wan bidden to have Kaith before I had 
Reanon, wbei'eas they pressed no one to believe 
belbiv the truth had I«en discussed and unnivelled? 
Wlio wotdd not be seduced by these promises, and 
especially a youth, such as they foiuid nie then, 
desirous* of truth, nay conceitctl and fonvard, by 
reason of the disputations of certain men of schocjl 
leiirniii^. with a contempt of old-wives' tales, and 
a desire of possMjJwinjj iind drinkinp that clear and 
uninixwl truth whiih tlicy proiuiscd (ne?"' Pre- 
sently he ijjoea on to di-scribe how he wan re- 
eluimcd. He fmind the Maiiic-hees moiv sue- 
eejtsful iti pulling dipwn thiui iti building up; lie 
was disiippointied in Faustus, whom we found elo- 
quent and nothing benides. r[)on tins, he did 
not know what to hold, and was tempted to a 
general seeptiei^in. At length he found he mu&t 
be guided by Authority; then came the question, 
AVhieh authority among so many teacheni? He 
cried nirncfstly to Gml for help, and at last was led 
to the Catholic Church. He then retvims to the 
question urged against that Chut^h, that *' slie bids 
tilow wbi> come to her believe," whert^is hereties 
*' boast that they do not iiu|»<jse a yoke of believing, 
but ojK-n a fountain of teaching.' On which he 
obaerv«\s, '* True religion cannot in any manner l>e 
lightly embraced, without u Ix-diet" in thost; things 
which tsich individual aftt-rwaixls nttaiiis mid ]>er- 
cfiives, if be Iwhave himself well and shall <leserve 
it, nor altogether ivithuut siiiuc weighty and ini-, 
[icrative vVuthority."' 

These are specimens of the teaching'of the" Ancient 

Chureh on the subject of Faith and Kcawn ; if, on the 

other lumd, we would know what has been taught on 

'toil. * De L'lil. CVmI. init. 
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the subject in thoM* nnxlcrn wlxioli*, in iuid through 
which tlie subsequent developments of Cathouc 
doctrin«» lia\o proceeded, we may turn to the ex- 
tracts made from their writings by Huet, in his 
" Ksfifly on the lluiniin IJuderstJinding;" and, iu so 
doing, we need not perplex oursc-lves wjtji the 

{)articLdar theor)', true or not, for the eake of which 
le has eolhH'tcd them. S|X'»kiiig of the weakuess 
of the rnderstanding, lliiet says: — 

"God, by His goodnes.s, repairs this defect of 
human nature, l)y granting ut* the inestimable gift 
of Faith, which confirms our staggoring Kcflson, and 
cori-eetj» that (X'rplexity of doubts which we must 
bring to the kni»wle<lge of things. For example: 
mv reason not being able to inform me with ab- 
solute evidence, and iJerfectcertAinty, whvtJier there 
are bodies, what was the origin ol the world, and 
many other like things; after I have received (he 
Faitb, all those doubt* vanish, as darkne*w at the 
rising of the sun. This made St. Thomas Aqiiiuaj* 
say: 'It is necessary for man to iTW-ive as articles 
of Faith, not only the things which are above 
Reason, but even those that for tlieir certainty may 
be known by Reason. For buinun Reason is very 
deficient in things divine; a sign of which we have 
from philosophers, who, in the search of human 
things by natural methods, liave been deceive*!, and 
oj>i>osod each other on many heads. To the end 
then that men may have a certain and undoubted 
cognizance of C!<hI, it was necessarjMhings divine 
shoidd be taught them by way of Faith, as l)eing 

i-evealcd of God Flimsel^ who cannot lie.'' 

" Then St. Thomas adds aftorwar<U : * No search 
by natural Reason is sufGcient to make man know 
things di\'ine, nor even those which we can prove 
by Reason.' And in another place he siK-aks thus: 
^Thingn which may })c. proved demonstratively, as the 
Kcing of God, the Unity of the Gotlhead, and other 
points, ar^ placed among articles we are to believe, 
' pp. 142, 148, Combi-'n Ir. 
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because previous to other tbiogs that arc of Fnith; 
niid tlit's<.' iniisr l>e pro-sumioaed, at loajit by such 
as liave no dptnonatration of thetn. 

"What St, Tliomas says of the cognizance of 
divine things exteiitls also to the knuwleilge of, 
human, according to the doctrine of Suiu-cz. ■■ Wf 
often correct,' ho says, ' the li>jlit of Nature by the"' 
light of Faith, even in things wliich seem to be first 
principle.-*, as uprx'ufs in this: those things that are 
the same t*i a third, are the same between them- 
selves; which, if we have respect to the Trinily, 
ought to be restrained to finite thinji^. And in 
other mysteries, especially' in tliose of the Inear* 
nation and the Eucharist, vrc use jiiany other limi- 
tations, that nothing may Ije repugnant to the Fuith. 
Thifi is then aji indication that the light of Faith is 
most certain, beciiuse founded on the first truth, 
which i» God, to wliom it's more ini|Hjs8ible to de- 
ceive or be deceived than for (lie natural science of 
man to be mi.<ttaken imd crroneouM.*' .... 

" If we hearken not to Keason, eav you, you orer- 
throw that great foundation of Keligion which 
lU'Hson has' established in our understanding, viz. 
(IikI is. To answer this objection, ynu must be 
told that men know God in two maimer*. liy Kea- 
son, with entire human certainty; and byFaith, 
with aljBolut« and divint? certainty. ^Vlthough by. 
Reason we cannot aetjuire any knowhrdge more cer- 
tain th^m that of the lieing of God; insomuch that 
all the argiunent-s which the impious op])os.e to tliis 
kimwlwlgc are of no validity aud ctwily refuted; 
nevertheless this certainty is not absolutely per- 
fect.2 

" Nowalthougb, to prove the existence of the I Vity^ 
we can bring arguments which, accumulated and 
connected together, ore not of less power to con- 
vince men than geometrical principles, and theorems 
deduced from them, and which are of entire human 
certainty; notwitJistanding, because learned philo* 
'pp. 144,145. »p.219. 
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aophnra have openly opiMWcrd even these princijilci*, 
'tis clear wc cannot, neither in the natural kuow- 
ledge we have of God, which h acquired by Reasou, 
nor in science founded on geometrical prineipIeH 
and theorems, find iLbsulute and cunsuuimate cer> 
tainty, but only tliat hiiinH.n certauity I hare 
spoken of, (o which ncverthcUi** every wise man 
ought to submit his understuudiuj;. This being 
not repugiiiuit t-o the tftsUinony of tlie Hook of 
Wisdom and the Epititle to the Romans, which de- 
clares that men who do not from the make of the 
world acknowledge the power and divinity of the 
Maker arc senseless and inexcusable. 

" For to use the terms of Vasquez : ' By theac 
words the Holy Scripture means ordy that there 
\ms ever been a sufficient t(.'«tinK>ny of the lieinp of 
a God in the fabi*ick of the world, and in Ili» otlicr 
works, to make Him known unto men : but the 
ScHptui'e is not under any concern whether this 
knowledge be evident or of greatest probability; 
for thefte terms are seen and underatood, in their 
common and usual acceptation, to sit»ni^- all the 
knowledge of the mind with a dctemiiued assent.' 
He adds after: 'For if any one should at this time 
deny Christ, tliat which woidd render liim inexcu- 
sable would not be because he might have had an 
evident knowledge and n;a»on for believing in Him, 
but because he might have believed it by Faith and 
a prudential knowledge.' 

" 'Tip* with reason then that Suarez teaches thai 
'the natural evidence of this principle, God is the 
first truth, who cannot be deceived, is not ncce^sarj', 
nor sufficient enough to make us believe by in- 
fused Fuitli, what God reveals." He proves, by the 
testimony of experience, tliat it is not necessary; 
ibr ignonmt and illiterate Christians, though they 
know nothing clearly and certainly of God, do be- 
lieve nevertheless that God is. Even Cbristiajis of 
parts and learning, as St. Thomas ha.4 observed, 
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believe thatGotl is, Ixjt'ore they know it by Reason. 
Suurez shows ufterwanjs tliat t.h« niitiirul evidence 
of tJjit* pnnciple ia not sufficient, liecaiise divine Kaith, 
whicii is infused into our understanding, cannot be 
bottomul U[K>ik Jiuman faith iitone, how clear and 
firm soever it is, as upon a formiil object, becnuse 
an assent most 6nii, and of an order most noble and 
exalted, cannot derive its certainty from a more in- 
finn assent.' .... 

"As touehinp the motives of ere<libility, which, 
preparing the mind to receive Faith, ought tie- 
cording to you to be not oidy eertjitn by supreme 
and human ccrtaintv, but by supreme and aliHo- 
lute <;(!rtaiuty, I will oppose (iabriel Kiel to you, 
who pronounces that to receive Faith 'tis suffi- 
dent that the motives of credibility be pi-uposed as 
probable. Do you believe that childron, illittTate, 
gi'oss, ignoi'Hnt [jeople, who have scarcely the use of 
Ufason, and notwitlistiinding have received the gift 
of Kaith, do most clearly, uml most stcadiiwtly con- 
ceive those forementionc'd motives of credibility? 
No, without doubt; but tlic grace of God comes 
into tJieir assistance, jnid sustains the iniljeciUty oT 
Nature and Kenson. 

"This is the common opinion of divines. Reason 
lias nc*d of divijie grace, not only In gross, illiter- 
ate persons, but even in those of parts and learning; 
for how clear-sighted soever that may be, yet it can- 
not make us bai'c Faitli, if celestial light does not 
iLlutniuatc us within, btttuisc, as 1 have ^aid al- 
ready, divine Faith being of a superior order cannot 

derive its efficacy from human faith.' 

"This is likewifle the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas : * The light of Faith niakej* things seen that 
are believed.' He saya moreover, * Ftelievers have 
knowledge of the things of Faith, not in a demon- 
Btrutive way, but so as by the light of Faith it ap- 
pear)) to them that they ought to be beliei'ed.' " ' 
' pp. »2], MS. » pp. 22H, 230. ' pp. 280, 281. 
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It is very ovidetit, what a special influence a view 
siK^h fta thii! nmst hiivc on tlit? controversiu] method 
ortJioso who hold it. ArguiiicnU wUi come to be 
considered rather att representations and persuasives 
than a» lopcal pi\>orH; and dovelojfmentjj a^t the 
spontaneous, jE:radual and ethical growth, not as 
intentional and arbitrary deductions, of existing 
opinionit. 



SECTION II. 



APPLICATION OF THE SECOND ANO THIIUl TESTS. 



niE DOOUATtC Aim SACRlUEiTTAL PKntCll■Le9^ AlCD TUX fOIUUriOl! W 

" X rnsoLOOT bt kkam or tijkm. 

Since religious systems, true and false, have one 
and the same grcjit and connirehtnsive subject- 
matter, they necessarily interfere with one anotlier 
as rivals, both in those points in which they i^ree 
together, and in those in which they differ. That 
Christianity on its rise was in these circumstances of 
comixitition and controversy, ia f^ufficiently evident 
even from a fore^iiijr Ch!i|)ter : it ivas surrounded 
by rites, sectii, and philosiophios, which contemplated 
the same questions, sometimes advocated the same 
truths, and in no slight degree wotx; tln^ wunc exter- 
nal npjiearance. It coiUd not stand still, it could 
not ttifce iw own way, and let them take theirs; 
the)' came ncroas its path, and a conflict was inevita- 
ble. The very nature of a true philo.sophy relulively 
to other sysfema is to be polemical, eclectic, nm- 
tive; Christianity was polemical; It could not but 
be eclectic; but was it also unitive? Had it the 
power, keeping its own identity, of absorbing its 
antagonists, as Aaron's rod, according to St. Je- 
rome's illustration, devoured the rods of the sor- 
eerers of Kgypt? Did it ineorpomfe them into 
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itself, or wtiH it clisi^jU'ed into them? Did it uasimL- 
late tliem into ittt own »ii)istniir-e, or, kt<-|>inp; ita 
nuinc, was it simply infv-ctttl by tliein? la a word, 
w«re its developments tiiitlii'ul or corrupt? Nor is 
thiaatiiiestiuii iiieivly ol'thcwirly wiitunes. When 
we consider ihe »iwp interest of the controversies 
which Christianity raises, the \'arioua minds it has 
swaywl, tho nume of subjeetH whi<>h it embraces, 
the many coniitnus it has entered, the deep philusu- 
pllics it has eiieoniitered, the viciwiitmlcs it hua 
uiidergone, and the length of time through which it 
has lasted, it requires some assin^iiiblc exjilanatiaDf 
wliy we shoidd not consider it modified and chanj^ed, 
that i», corrupted, from the first by the numberless 
influences to whicli it lias been exposed. 

Now there was this cardinal distinction belween 
Christianity and the ivli^jions and philosiiphies by 
which it wast surrountled, luw e^cn the Judaiiun of 
of the day, tlmt it referred all truth and rY-i'eJation 
to one source, and that the Supreme and Chdy God. 
Pa;jrm rites which honoured one out of ten thou- 
saud deitie:^; philosophies which scarcely taught any 
source of revelation at all ; Giicwtic heresies whicli 
were based on I)uaU3ni, adoi*cd angels, or ascrUicd 
tliu two Testaments to distinct authors, could not 
re^irtl truth as one, unalterable, cnn&ifitent, impera- 
tive, and savinj.'. Itut Christianity started with the 
principle that there was but "one Cloil and one Me- 
diator," and that Ho, "wlio at sundry times and in. 
divei-s manners simke in time imst unto the fathers 
by the lVi>plu:ts,liail in these lutst days spoken unto 
us by His fcHJU." Hence Christianity, and it alone, 
rwvered and protected the I'ivine w»>rd which it had 
rei*ived, as both sacred and as sauctilying. It ^^-ua 
grace, and it was truth. 

In otter words, Chri.'*tiaiiity has from 6rst to Uat 
Vept fixixl principles in \'iew in the course of its 
developments, luiu thereby has been able to incor- 
|iorale doctrine which was external to it without 
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losing its own. Suc!i continuity of principle, anil 
sucli assiniilntinp power, arc ouch of thcni incom- 
patible xvith tlic iacit of a corruption, os was laid 
down in an early jxirt of the \'uinnic. The two 
spcciul piinciples which the foivgoing ]mni<rranh 
introduces, may bo cflUed the Dojnuttlie and the 
Sacramental, and their oBsirailating power shall 
now be illuAtratod. 

1. That opinions in relieion arc not matters of 
indifTerence, but have a dofinlto bearing on the 
position of Ihfir luildt-rs in the Divine Si;^ht, is a 
principle on which the Evangelical I'uith biw from 
the first dcvcloijed, and on which that Faith hna 
l>een the first to develope. I suppose, it hnrfily luul 
any exercise tnicler (be Law ; the zeal and obtMlienee 
of the ancient wople being employed in the main- 
tcnancc of tli\ine worship and the overthrow of 
idolatrj', not in the Assertion of opinion. Faith is 
in this, as in other respectit, a cbanK-teristic of the 
GoepeL, except so far aa it was anticipated, as its 
time drew near. Elijali and the Prophets down to 
Ezru resisted Boa! or restoi-ed the Temple Service; 
the Three Children refused to bow clown before tbo 
golden image; Daniel would turn his face towards 
Jerusalem; the Maccabees spnnted the Grecian pa- 
ganism. On the other hand, the Greek riiilosopbers 
were authoritative indeed in tlieir teiiehing, used 
the " 7/W(? dixit "and demanded the faith of their ilit*- 
ciplet* ; but they did not connnmily attiwh ssuictity or 
reidity to opinions, or view them in a religious It^bt. 
Our Saviour was the first to "bear witness to the 
Truth," and to die for it, when " before Pontius 
Filate he witnessed a good confession." St. John 
and St. Paul, following nis example, both pronounce 
anathema on thuse who denieu ^ the Truth" or 
"brought in another Gospel." Tradition telht us 
that the Apostle of love seconded his word with his 
deed, nud on one occasion hastily quitted a hath 
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bccatiDo uii biTf.siiircli of tlie tliiy Imd ^tit^red it. 
St. Ignatiiirt, liis cniitt^iiipovary, compaim** (lilw Icjich- 
vn, to n»i:;in^ <U)};8; iiiid St. I'nlyiJii'p, Ills <U»oiplu, 
i'^seiTlM'<l flit- haiuG severity upon Miirvion wliidi St. 
tfoliii hnil »)iowii towaixls C«riiithii!i. 

St. I wiiHiuK cxcHijtlifn'-'j t lie siiinc ikictriru* afli-r St. 
I'olyoirp: " I saw thee," he says to the heretic Flnri- 
miN, "ivhi'ii 1 Wiis ytt a lH>y, i" lower Asia, wii li 1 \*\y- 
«in>, when thou wast living Bpleiididly hi the Jinpe- 
rial Court, ami tryiiip' (o re('aiiiti».'iKl thyself to him. 
I reitieinher iii(U'e<l what then hapiK^neil btrtter tliitii 
mow recent oecurrenct's, for the h'ssons of boyhood 
fSriiv,' witli the mind and become one wilh it. Thus 
I ean uauie (lie place wliere lilesinrd IVIycarp sat 
and coiivenscd, und hi^ ;roing» wtt and comings in, 
and the fashion of liis life, and the npiMiirnnce ctf 
liis person, inid his diseoiii-st^ to the jk-ojiIc, and Win 
famdiarity with John, which he used to tell of, and 
with the rest wlio hM4l ween the Lortl^ and how he 
usetl to rc|»eat their woi-ds, and what it waa thai ho 

had learned alwiut the I-oi\l from tlieui Ami 

In (he sight of God, I can prolesi, that, if tliat 
blessed and aimstoHcal Hlder had heard aught of 
thift doctrine, lie had crie<l out and stopped his win*, 
Baying after Ills wont, *IJ Go<hI God, for what times 
hast tb<iu reserved me that I shouhl etidun- this?' 
and he liad (led thi- piaee where lie was sittuig or 
standing when he heard it.*' It st'iins to have Iwen 
the duty of every individual Christian from the firat 
to witness in his plaee againtst all opiniotiiii whieli 
were eiintrarj' to what be had received in his bap- 
tismal eatixhizing, and to ithini the society of those 
who maintained tliem. "So religions," nays Irena-u« 
after giving his aecoimt of St. I'olyearp, ''weiv the 
Aix)»lle» and their disciples, in not oven conversing 
with thu»e who eounterfeitwl the truth."' 

Such a principle, however, would but haw broken 
np tile Church the sooner, it*«>Iving it into the in- 
> towlt. liiBl. Iv. li, r. SU. 
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dividimls of wlilcli it was eomposctl, uiiltrss the 
Truth, to wbich thuy vrvm to bear witiifss, had l>een 
u !Uiiiiol}aiig definite, nnd foi-imd, mid iiidi>]H'iiilfiit 
of theinsulvcs, Chriatiaiis AVei-e l)ound to defend and 
to trmistuit the faith which they had received, hihJ 
they received it from the rulers of the Church ; uiid, 
oii the other hand, it- WH.S the duty i(f thuse riders to 
watch over and define this traditionary faith. It 
ia uiiiiccessjirj- to go over ground which hjis Ixscn 
traversed so often of late years. St. Irenntiis brings 
tla* subject before us in his description of St. Poly- 
cam part of wliich has already been quoted ; and 
to it we may liuiit uurselvcs. '* Polycurji/' lie says 
when WTiting against tJio Gnostics^ " whom ^\■e 
have seen in our first youth, ever tiiught those 
lessona which he learned from the AposUes, which 
the Church also trausniita, which alone arc true. 
All the Churches of Asia bear witness to them; 
and the s^uccessors of Polycarp down to this day, 
wIk) is a much more trustworthy and sure witness 
of truth than Videiitinus, Marcion, or their (xTversc 
cnnijHiniunH. 'i'hc same wit.s in Home in the time of 
Anicctus, Qud couverted many of the aforenamed 
heretics to tlie Church of God, preaching that he 
had iX'Lvivi-d from the Apostlea this oue and only 
trutti, which hud been transmitted by the Church."' 

' Coiitr. Uiur. iii. 3. § i. Ih'u whole pasHgr, by tlic w»y, sop- 
piira tiu iuiH«ri-r to u )<ta«.-ti)i.-iil nlilcli Iiiin Hinii^liiiii'.i txx-ii miKlt; 
tlul iu Uw! KailiiT* "KvaiiKi-lical" Tr.tilitlciu and " Afxi*K)lical " 
Tradition proppriv stan^j, niA fur wtiat ia tiow nicniil bv 1'nulitioii. 
but lor the (loepnf* and Kpisilrs rv»]i««tiv>'ljr. On the cenlnwj, 
St. IrciuuuB, wliii i» lirrc plainly spcukiug uf Trndicion oommouly 
M caIKmI, cxiin-iiw;* it tliU9, "Tiaililiu ijniu cat itb AiNnU^lui" 
■•N»ii]e f^iiiluriA iiMiui! Trmlitluni cunwitlirw;" " 'I'raditJo Ajioi- 
lolonilll)" ro ki/puyfta rSiv Arc/rrcXuty i.-cti r^v wafiai<>aif' Ify 
Ax« rUf AirovriXvy mipnioatr ci^ii^ti* " A|Mj»t(>lii;aiii Ecd^ua 
'IradiuoQeni ;" " V'cteicia Apoeiolcinini Tradidonein.'' Acsln. 'I'beodo- 
ivt KivB tlint tlio wuril ^lordeoc was u»v-it, raru riv iiroaro^tK^r 
vopaforir. llivr. iv. 12. Aail Si. [iii«il ci'iitriiiiilji ra }g rfn fYyp'''^» 
lifao<u\iat, liiil ro iV r^c rwc uiruffrMwr wapai/iittoif. At^, Sp. S. 
6 GG. I'rasi-iillj' [lo -ijHukA vf oSr< rpt ^ta;rrt!r9rov yft^iK, ovrt rfic 
aTOffroAiKwF wnpaivatiDy. §77. Origon speAks lif ft du^pnii, awn 
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Nop woa this the dot-trme iind pnictice of one 
Bchcxjl only, wliicli might be ignonmt uf |ihil(«s<mhy ; 
the cidlivutwl iu'uhU of the Alexnndriun Fnthera, 
who are snid to on-e so much to Pagim science, 
certainly showed no gratitude or reverence towurda 
their alleged in^triictresH, but nuiintninul the 
supremacy of CttthoHc Tnulilion. Clement' speaks 
of heretical teachere as perverting ScHpturc, and 
<!«sa\ing the t^t* of heaven with o fal«e key, not 
raismg the veu, tis he and his, by niejins of tradition 
from Christ, but digging tlirougn the Church's wall, 
and becomin" inyetugogues of misbelief; "for," ho 
continues, "'few wonU arc enough to prove that 
tliey have formed their liuninn aj^iiieniblies later than 

■teitpaiiiifitrtiv irrii rwf /iiroordXwi', ovrt i}t^9iruiuy6y ira» r&y 
ypa^iiv. Tuiu. iti Muttli. xiii. 1. Vul. ulw I. 4, |i. (i96, and ile 
Pririr. iirn^f. 3, mid Riikfli. llisU t. 23. fio in St. AlMiUsliU (de 
SjFDod. 21, fiu.) wc r««(l of '*thL<' A|x>su>lical Tradition uid teacliiiig 
wfaicb u ackn«wl«i]^-«l by uU." Aiid moii afler of a believing 
CoufurnuiMy, r^ cvayytXuy va) &iioitT<i\tK^ irafiaiivu." H, Init. 
when.' jitipaiosii; uii'iiiis i!orlrinr, imt huolm, lor tliL-Oiwlc would run rp 
tiiayf Ki»i TO Atoitt' u<-rt! cliu U'I'Im'!." mid Kjiif^tlet iaWndtHl. (I'husSU 
L>v>, "u'Ciiitilujii t-vaiigflit-iim u]Hdt<ilicfi.ni<)ni> jfcefcw iam ," £[>. 1 H, 1.) 
Aud ti- tiuLk<:5 J^ ttfayytXiKt) ttiftaCo«tf, suii if iKK\Tiaia<nixit vaf 
■^oiiyitiiiu^ a. cuiiir. A|ioll. I. "22, viltli iid jV<1i-I]i1i. 2. !uii. In like 
mtuioci'. Ni-andci iiiieftk* of two kinds ufau called ApasUtlicjtl Trudl- 
tious, doctrinal and ercluuastical, V-nA. [li§t. t. 2, p. 833, tmiisL 
And Lc Moj'iic cO'nt'Ulfrv tl'C Ap>iHtolii'4\l Tisiliticm of i?t. lli]<]Kj1ytuii 
to be nlint ^t. [rcnwua tni-aiis by iu ilwtiini-, oa distinct tViim Scri])- 
Hiw. Viir. Siitj. |i. JUG2. Viil. a.\m IVjirwu, Viudic Ignau i. 4, 
virc. tin. In likp luaiiui-r, St. Augtiiititic L'uuir)u.u ApiMlolim] 'I'ra- 
dittoii, and wrilini^s. I>ei Uii[vt. CiiDtr. Ifen. ii. 7, v. 23. And ulU 
liifuut lliijititni au AtMMtoLical TroJitiixi. De I'eocAt. Mcr. i, 80. 
Anil St. L"ypriao si»»'aks uf, uut only winp, tiui the mixi^ Cli|i in tho 
Holy blnchkrist, wn au " Kvingelicjil tniih and tradition of the Lord." 
E|iisL 63. SuinMimiti llii- pliraMv on tlie othm' hand, is almo&t synoajr- 
mou vilb Scriptlir«, £ y. "Tbe ApMtolical TroditikMi (cadu», 
UcRttd Peter Buying Jto. nud I*sul writing, &c" AtJiau. ad .\dclpb.6. 
fiuic«r Tofnnt to Grog. Nya. ibi Virjt- xl. Cyril ia la. Kvi. a, Bal- 
eajiKju, ad CW. vi. Sic. 2, Cyprian, K|>. 74, he. A nwnt coniro- 
vorKtliiit has also adduced tlu^t) Nuna paaea^'s and one or t«o otbvrs, 
iu illuiitratioa of a tcntenoo la AUian. coiil. A|ioll. L 22, wliidi tba 
writer of ihcw I«sca had uidorctood of tradition \ hja tone it tiol 
fuch na daiitu ■ nan diwliicb nolicft \\en. 
' «l. PWKT, p, 8i»7. 
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the CAth(^ic Church," and "from that previously 
existing and iiicwt true Church it U very clear thiit 
these later heresies, and others vrhich have been 
since, art! counterfeit luid iioveJ hivcntioiis. " * 
" When the Marcionitos, ^'a!entiniaus, and the 
like," says Origin, " apjwal to a[)oery|ihal "works, 
they are Baying, 'Christ is in the desert;* wlien to 
canonical Scripture, 'Lo, He is in the chambers;* 
but we must not deport from that tirst and 
ecclesiastical tradition, nor believe othcrwiso than 
as the Churches of Ckxl by succession have trans* 
niieted to us." Ami it i-s rcconk-<i of him in his 
youth, timt he never could he brought to attend 
tiio praycra of a heretic who was in the liouso of 
his patronows, from abomination of his doctrine, 
'^ubsurving," adds Eusebius, "the rule of tho 
Church." Kusebius too himself, unsatisfactory as 
is Ilia own theology, cannot break from this fun- 
damental rule; he ever speaks of the Gnostic 
teachers, the chief heretics of his jwriod, (at least 
before the rise of Arinnism,) in terms most esprcsMVO 
of abliorrence and disgust. 

The African, Syrian, and j\»ian schools are 
additional witnesses; Terlullian at Cartilage was 
atn^nuous for tlic dogmatic principle even after he 
had given up tJie traditional. Tho Fathers of Asia 
Minor, who excommunicated Noiitus, rehearse the 
Creed, and add, " We declare as we have learned;" 
the Fathers of Aiifiiuli, wlio deiiosc I'nul of Samo- 
sata set dovrtt in ivi-iting the Crce<l from Scripture, 
"which," they soy, " wo rocei\'X'd from the beginning, 
and have, by tradition and in custixlv, in the Ca* 
tliolic and Holy Church, untii this day, by snc- 
cesftion, as pn«chcd by the blessed AjKwtlcis who 
were eyc-witnesaes and minislera of the M'ord."* 

■ ciL I'ott«r, p. 899. 
* Olnm. Strom. riL 17. Ori^n in Mattli. Comin. Ser. 4G. 
Ennb. Efifi. t1. 2, (in. K|>iph. Ilmr. 67, p. 490. Rimlb, t. i. 
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And it is as plain, or even plainer, that what the 
Christiana of the first ages sinutliL-matized, iiirlmlwl 
deductions from the Articles" of T'oitli, that ia, 
dcvulopmeiits, as well m tha^e Articles of Fiiith 
-themselves. For, §ince the reason they commonly 
guve for using the uiiiithema was tluit the doctrint; 
m question was strange and startling, it follow) 
i//f//^ that the truth, which was its coiitnulietory, }md 
. t * f ' '*I'*'^' l>»!eii uiilciiown to thorn hitherto; which is also 
|L^t*- shown by their tcmiJonirj- perplexity, and their 

.f^ ^ difficulty of meeting heresy, in iwrticular cases. 
"Who ever heurd the like hitherto?" suys St. 
AthiuiuiiiuR of Apollinarianiijin; "who was the 
teacher of it, who the hearer? 'From Sion shall 
go forth the liiiw of God. and the Word of the Lonl 
from Jerusalem;' hut from whence hath tbia gone 
forth? Wliat hell hath hurst out with it?"* The 
Fathers at Nictea stopped their ears; St. Irenaeus, 
us iilwve quoted, savM tliat St. Polycurj), had he heard 
the Gnostic blasphemies, would have stoppd his 
e-ars, and deplored the tiniea for which he wiis 
reserved. Tliey anathematized tlie doctrine, not 
lieeause it was old, hut because it was new: the 
anathcimi would have altogether slept, if it could 
not have been extended to propositions not anathe- 
matized in the l>eginning; fur the very eharac- 
tcri-stic of heresy is this novelty and originality of 
nmnit'estation. 

:*. Tlmt there is a tnith then; that there is one 
truth ; that religious error is in itself of an immoml 
nature; thitt its inaititjiiners, unless involuntarily 
mich, are guilty in maintaining it; that it it^ to be 
dreaded; that the .'learcli for trutli 19 not the gru- 
tifieation of curiosit)''; that its attuhmient ims 
nothing of the excitement uf a discovery; that the 
mind is In-hnv truth, not above it, alio is liound, 
not to descant ui^on it, but to venerate it; ihiit 
truth and fuLscUood an: nyt liefoi*u uh fur the tritd. 
> Ad V^\. 2. 
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of our hearts; that our choice is an awful giving 
forth of lots on which salvation or rejectirm iit 
iii.'M-rilM.'d ; that "Ix-'fore iill tliinj^s it is ncccssury 
to hold the Catholic imthf tJiat "he thut would 
be saved must thus think," mid not otherwise; 
that "if thou cricst after knowledge, and hftest 
up thy voice for undei-staiiditig, if thou seekcst 
her us silver, and seurchest for her us for lud 
treasure, then slialt thou underatniid the iear of the 
Luixl, mid find the knowli-djre of God," — this i-s 
the dogiuutiud priiiciple, wliicli lias strength. 

That tmth und falseliuod in religion are but 
umttcr of opinion ; that ojie tloctrini:* is as gooil lis 
another; thiit the Governor of the world docs not 
intend that wc should gain the truth ; that there is 
no tnitli ; that we are not nioro acceptable to God by 
believing thislhan by iHjIit-ving tiiat; that no one is 
answerable for his opinions; that they are a matter 
of necessity or accident; that it ia enough if we 
sirieei-ely hold what we prufe-ss; that our merit 
lies in seeking, not in ptjssessing; that it is a duty to 
folloiv what seems to us true, without a fear lest it 
should not be t rue ; tliat it nuy be a gain to succeed^ 
and can be no hann to fail ; that wc may take up and 
luy down opinions at pleasure ; that belief belongs to 
the mere intellect, not to the heart; tliat we iiiay 
safely trust ourselves in matters of Faith, und 
need no other guide, — this is the principle of phi- 
losophies and heresies, which is wry weakness. 

Two opinions eneounter; each may Ije ubstnict- 
edly true; or again, each muy be a subtle, compro 
hensive doctrine, vigorous, ckstic, expansive, vari- 
ous; one is held as a matter of indifference, the 
other as a matter of life and death ; one in held l>y 
the intellect, the other by the heart : it is plain which 
of the two must succiunb to the other. Such was 
the confliet of Christianity with the old established 
Paganism, whieh was almost dead befoiv Christian- 
ity apiieaixtl; with the Oriental ilysteries, tiittJng 
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wildly to 1111(1 fn) Ub(! »i)cttrt's; with the GiioBticH, 
who matlc Knowledge all in all, ik^iii^w] tlic iiurnVf 
and culled Catholics mere children in tho Tnitn; 
with tln^ Noo-i>lutonisJis men of lifemtiiro, pedants, 
viHioiiarics, or courtit-Ts; with tho Mimichees, who 
professtfd to seek Truth byUeason, not bv Faith; with 
the fluctuating teiicliers of the Schi)olof Antioch, 
Ihu tinR-8er%'ing Kuscbiana, and the n-ckk-ss vari- 
able Ariiuis; witli the Ihnatic Montaiiists and horsli 
Novatiiins, who hutcd the Catholic doctrine, without 
lo\'iTtg their own. These sects had no stay or con- 
8i8t<.'nce, yet tliey contained clenictitw of tmth nniiil 
their error, and had Chrbtiauity been aa they, it 
might have resolved into tliom; but it hml that 
hold of the trutli which gave its teaching a. gravity, 
a diivctriesrt, a coiisisteney. a sternness, and a force, 
to which they were atrangers. It could not call 
evil goot], or good evil, lieeause it dise<Tne<l the 
difference between them; It could not make light 
of what WHS no solemn, or full off frbui what was so 
solid, licncc^ in the colUeion, it broke in pieces ita 
aatagfmists, inid divided the siwils- 

This was but another form of the spirit that 
made martyrs. iKigiuiitisin \v«s in teadung, what 
confea»on was in act. Each was the mmv Ntning 
principle of life in a ditrerent asiwet, dbtingtiisliing 
the faith which was displaypd in it from the world's 
philosophies on tlic one »ide, and the world's reli* 
pons on the other. The lieiithen isect« and tho 
nc-resiea of Christian histor}' wore dissolved by the 
breath of opinion whieh made them ; jMiganism 
slnMlden-d and died at the very sight of the 
flword of persecution, which it had itwlf iin- 
aiheathed. Intellect and force wei*e applied as tests 
both upon the Divine and upon the human Avork; 
they prc\'ailed with the liumau, they did but become 
instruments of the l>ivinc. '* No one," says St. 
Justin, "has so believed Socrates as to die lor thu 
doctrine which he taught.*' " Xo one was over 
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found undergoing death for faitli iii the sun."^ 
Thus Christianity jcrcw in its proportions, {»nining 
aliment iiud niecUcint' ft*om ull thiit it Ciune nwir, yet 
^^Berviiig itsoiTgiiuU type, from its perception and 
its love ot what liad been revealed once for all and 
was no private imagination. 

TlitTe tire writers wlio refer to the first centuries 
of tliu Chuixh as a time wlien opinion was &ee, and 
the conscience exempt from the obligation or tcrap- 
latioii to tjike on trust what it Imd not ])roved; and 
that, BpiHUX'Utly un the invrv gruuiul that thi^ wrleB 
of great theological decisions did not commence till 
t!ie fourth. This seems to Ijc M. Guizot's niaming 
when he «ays tliat Christianity " in the early ages 
was u belief, a sentiment, an individual conviction ;"* 
that "the Christian society appears as a pure bsbo- 
ciation of men, uniniated by the same sentiments 
and profcatiuig the sanio creed. The first Chris- 
tians," he continues, "ossembled to enjoy together 
the 8aiiie tJnolions, the same religious eonvietions. 
A\'e do not find any doctrinal system establish c<l, 
any form of discipbne or of laws, or any Iwdy of 
niagiat rates." -^ What can Ix! meant by saying that 
Chrihtianity had no niiigistiutes In the earliest uges? 
^— but, any how, in statements such iis these the dia- 
tuictiun is not properly rccogniuetl Ix-twecn a prin- 
ciple and its devclo])ments, even if tlie fact were as 
IH repre-Hcnted. The principle indeed of DognmtlsiQ 
develops into Councils in the course of time; but it 
in active, nay sovereign Imm the first, in every i»art 
of Christendom. A connction that truth was one; 
that it was a gift from without, a sacred trust, an 
inestimable blessing; that it wiw to T»e reverenced, 
gnai\Je<l, defended, transmitted; tliat its absence 
was a grievous want, and its loss an unutterable ca- 
lamity;— all this is quite consistent mth jieqtlexity 
or mistake as to wliat -kua truth in [mrticular eases, 

' Jiuliu. Apol- ■■• !'>> TfTph. I2t. 
* Earofi. Or. {l 56. tr. * p. 58. 
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in wliat irav douhtful r|iieBtioiis wlth' to bt* ilcc"ul< 
or what were ihf liinitsjof (Ik- Kt-vi-liition. Counci 
aii<l Po|K>s iirt^ tlic ^iiiiitliunitniid instruments of tl 
(lo;;inatic principle : tlicy urv not that principl" 
thiunselves; they presuppose the priiiripks tliei^j 
are summoned into uction at tliu call of tfl^H 
primripK*, and th*r principle might net even lx*for^^ 
they bad tlic-ir le^ntimttt*; place, and exercised a_ 
recognised power, in the moveiucnts of th*; Christiii 
body. 

The instance of Conscience, wluch Iiaa alreadj 
served us in illustration, may assist us here. Wliat 
Conscience is in the historj' of an individual minJ^ 
such was the do^anutiu pnnciple in the liistoi*v of 
ClirJstliinity. JJolli in the one cose and the otliep, 
there is the gradual formation of a directing powe^^ 
out of a principle. The lutural voice of Conscicnqj^^ 
is far more iitijKTutive tn tcstifyinp anil enforcliip i^^ 
rule of duty, tlian successful in detcmiiniug tlio,^^ 
duty in pai-ticular cases. It acta as n niesscngej^^ 
from above, iind says that there is a right and ^^ 
wrong, and that the right must be followud ; but itj 
is variously, and therefore erroneously, trained i^H 
the iiisfance of various'persons. It mistakes erro^^ 
for ti*uth; and yet we beueve that on the whole, ant^ii 
even in thuse cjises where it is ill •instructed, if iC^fl 
voice lie diligently oheyod, it will gniduiilly b^^ 
cleured, simplified, and jierfected, so that minds, 
starting differently, %v\\], if honest, in course of time 
coMverge to one mid the siime truth. I would i 
imply that theiv is iridi^^tinctness so greait as t 
in the knowledge of the first centuries; hut so : 
is plain, tliiit the ciirly Chnrch and Fathers ex 
ciseil far more a ruler's than a doctor's office ; 
was the age of Mnrt\TS, of acting not of thinkiTig? 
Doctors succeeded Martyrs, as light and |XMce of 
conscience; follow ii]>on obedience to it; yet, even 
Twfore tlio Chuivh had grown into the full measu 
of its doctrina-;, it was moifd in its prineiph's. 
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So far, however, may bt; granted to 21 . Gtiizot, that 
eveu principles were not so well uiidersiood and so 
carefully Iiiiiiclled at tii-st, us tliey were afterwards, ^^r^****^' 
lu the early pcritKl, we svn tinccH of ii conflict-, as well' ^jj/^-f^ 
na of a vaiiety, in tlieolofriciil elrmenti*, wliich were '^^ m, 
ill counse of conihiimtion, but wliiuh rcquiivd adjust- ^^ *'^^ 
nieiit and inanii^rement Ijefore they could bo usedfl ^ ^ ff\ /y * 
witJi pi-eci.sioii fl» one. In u thousjuid iiisUuici-s or^ 
a minor charHct<?r, the statenienta of the early 
Kuthci-s Hrt' but tokens of the multiplicity of opeu- 
iiigs which tho miud of the Church was making 
hito the treasure-house of Tnith; read openings, 
but incomplete or irrogidar. Nay, the doctrines 
even of tlie heretical boclies are indices and antici- 
pations of tlie mmd of the Church. As the fii-at ./, ^^ 
!4tep in (tettlin/j; a jjoint of dix'triue is to raise and r,j ^,-a- a 
debate it, so here.'^ies in every ugc may be taken a.s " * y ^^ 
tho meaaure of the existing state of thought in the 
Chun.'h, and of the movement of her thcolo;ry ; they 
detennine in what way the current is setting, and 
the rate at which it flows. 

Thus, St. Clement may be calle<l the rt^presen- 
tative of the eclectic element, and Tertullian of the 
dogmatic; and Clement porhaps went too far iii 
his aeeonimcxJatioti to phdosophy. and Tertullian 
nf*8crted with ejcaggcmtioii the irninnljibility of (he 
Creed, ii&y, the two antagonist principles of do;?- 
mntism and development are found in Tertullian 
aKine. though with some deficiency of amalgumatioii, 
and with a greater leaning towaitls the <logniatic. 
Though the Montauifets professed to pasa over the 
subject of doctrine, it is ciiiefly in Tertullian's Mon- 
lanistic works that his strong statements occur of 
the unalterahlencss of the Creed ; and extravaganco 
on the subject is not only in keeping with the stern 
and vehement tomprr of that Father, but with the 
getiend severity iind hurshiiess of his «■«. On tho 
other hand the ver>' foundation of Montaiiisni is 
developmeiil, though not of doctrine, yet of dis- 
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cipline and conduct. It ia said that its founder 

"1 Cfniili)rti_'r, tlinnigh 
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fl himsL'll' the jmjnii 
wlioiii the CIuiri;li wnft to ht: i>crfouU-d; lu; prtmdwl 
irophets h» orjpuw ol' ilit- new revelation, and (railed 
.'iittiolics I'sycliici or camal. TortiiUion distinctly 
rccojniiaea even the prooesH of develo] uncut in one 
of his Montaiiiiitic works. After sjx-aking of an 
innovation upon usage, which his newly revealed 
truth required, hp procwds, "Therefore hath tlie 
Lord sent the Paraclct**, that, since human infirmity 
could not take all things in at once, discipline might 
Iw gradually directed, rcfjiUatcd and brought to per- 
fection by the Lord's Viciir, (lie Holy Ghost. * I 
[liave yet many things to say to you,'' he aajth, * but 
ye, &c.' What is thisdisjK'nsation of the Paraclete 
Dut this, that dificipline is directc<i, Scriptxircs re- 
vetded, iiitelk'ct n^fonned, iin[>ri>veiiieiit8 efTectetl ? 
Nothing can take place withont age, and all thingis 
wait their time. In short, the Preacher says 
* There is a time for idl things.' Behold the crea- 
ture itself grnduiilly ndvonciiiji to fruit. At first 
there is n see<l, and a stalk spi-infjs out of the seed, 
and from the stalk burstii out a shruh, and then ita 
briinchus and foliafic jjrow vigorous, and all that we 
% mean by a tree is unfolded ; then there is the s-wcUing 
y of the bud, and the hud is resolved into a blossonif 
/''• and the blossom is opened into a fniit, and It for 
^ ' ■- a while rutUmenta] and unformed, till, by deffreea 
■"■* tempering it« own age, it i& matured into milcmcai 



^ 



of fluvmir. So too righteonsncin, fi)r there is the 
siiine God Ixrth oi' righteousiness and of the creature, 
was at first, in its rudiments,, a nature fearing God; 
tlimcc, by means of Law and PiTjphets, it aiUiinccd 
into infancy; thence, by the g<»spel, it burr^t forth 
into its youth; and now, by the Paraclete, it is 
fashioneu into maturity."' 

Not ill one principle or doctrine only, but in ita 
whole system, Montanism is a remarkable nnticipa- 

' Oe Virf. \f\. I. 
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ti(Mi or presage of dcvclupmiints which 8oon began 
to show thi-inst'lvw in *1k; Chun-h, though they 
were not perlected for centuries nftei-. its ripcl 
inftintenanc« of Uie original CneiJ, yet itH ndniiH- 
aion of a development, at least iii the ritual, haa 
just lHH!n iii6taii(x-tl in the person of TcituUian. 
K«ju»lly Catholic in their principle^ whether in fact or 
unt4ci))utioii, were moet of Uie other jxxruLiurities of 
Montauism : ita ri^rous feats, its visionH, its com- 
mendation of celihacy and martyrdom, its contempt 
of temporal ^ds, its penitential discipline, and its 
centre of unity. The doctrinal detenninationB and 
the occlesiastical usages of the middle ugt?s are iJie , 
ti*uc ftiliUment of its self-H-Uled and abortive at- 
tempts at precipitating tlic growth of the Church. 
The fiivour shown to it for a while by Tope ^'ietor 
iH an evidenee of lU external return ihlaiiee to ortlio- 
do3nr; and the celebrated Martyrs and Sainta in 
Africa, in the befriniuD^ of the tlurd century^ 
reri»etHa and FclicitJW, or at least their Acta, l>c- 
tuken that same ])cculiar temper of religion, wliicb, 
when cut off from the Church a few years after- 
wards, quickly degcnemted into a heresy. A pa- 
ndlel int^tjuicc occurs in the case of the l>ouati8t6. 
Thev held a doctrine ou the subject of Baptism 
similar to that of St. Cjpiian: '* Vincentius I.iri- 
nenslj*," says Giblx^n, referrijig to Till<^mont'» re- 
marks on that resemblance, "has explained why the 
Ponatists are cttraally burning with the dcWI, 
while St. Cypriim reigns In lieaven with Jesus 
Christ." ' And his reanon is inttJligihle : it is, says 
Tillemont, " as St. Augustine often says, because 
the Doiiatistrt had bmken the Umd ot peiu* and 
charily with the other Clmrchcs, which St. Cyprian 
had iireaei-ved so carefully,"' 

These are «]>cciinens of the raw material, as it may 
bccalleii, which whether an found in individual Fa- 
thers within the pale of the Church, or in heretics 

* Ili.-t. I. ». p. an. ' Kctti. Kcd. 1. G. !>. »i. 
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external to it, she had tlie power, by means of the 
continuity and finnncss of her principles, to convert 
to her own uses. She iilono has sin'cefded in thus re- 
jecting- evil without (Micrifioiri^ the good, mid ii] hold- 
ing together in one things which in all other schools 
are incompatihie. Gna<<tic or Platonic words nro 
found in the inspired thcolo^'v of St. John. Uiiitariiui 
writ-ors trace the doctrine ui our Lord's divinity to 
the Platoiiists; Gib1>on the idea of the Incarnation 
to the Gnostics. The Gnostics too f*eem first 
to have systematically directed the Intellect upon 
matters of faith ; and the verj' term '' Gnostic" 
has l>een taken by Ch-nierit to express his [wr- 
feet ChnHtiiin. And, though ascetics existed from 
the beginning, the notion of a religion higher 
than the Christianity of the many, was fii-st promi- 
nentlv brought forward by tlie Gnostics, Moiitunists, 
N'ovatians,and Mauichecjt. And while the prophets of 
the Montanists prefigure the C'hiirch's Doctors, and 
their inspiration her infallibility, and their reve- 
lations her developments, and the hon'siarch him- 
self is the unsightly aiitici[»a.tion of St. Francis, in 
Novatiaji again we dt.-*ceni the aspimtion of nature 
after such creations of grace as St. Benedict or St. 
Bruno. And so tlie effort of Jsaliellius to complete 
the mystery of the Kver-blessed Trinity failed : it 
became a heresy; grace would not Iwctm?*! mined j 
the course of thought coukl not 1)0 fbrewl; — at 
length it was TOftlized in the true lTnitarianii»n of 
St. Aiigtistine. 

Doctrine too is percolated, as it were, through 
diiferent mind.-*, la-ginning with writers of inferior 
authority in the Church, and issuing at length in the 
enunciation of her Doctors, Orig^'ii, Tei-tullian, nay 
Eusebius and the Antiochenes, supply the matc'riuls, 
from which tlic Fathers lane ^n-oiight out comments, 
or treatises. St. Gregory Nazian/.eu and St. Basil 
digested int^i form the theological principles of Ort- 
genj St. Hilary and St. Ambrose are both indebl 
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to the enme great, writer in thv'n- uit^-TprL'tatioiis of 
Scripture; St. Ainl>rcisoa;jain liiis taken liis comment 
on St. hukf from Eii>i".-I>ius, and certuiTi of his Trueta 
friiin Philo; St. Cyprian i-aUiyd TLi-tuUiaii his Mas- 
tor; am) traces of TcrTulIian, in his abuoRt. here- 
tJcftI treatiaes, may be tk-tecteii in the most tinit^hed 
sentences of St. Leo. The school of /Viitioch, in 
apiU; of its heretical tAint, formed the p<-niii8 of 
St. Chrynostoni. ^Vnd the ApocPV'phal ^)s[x'U have 
rontribiited many things for the devotion und edifi- 
cation of CatboUc Ix'lievers.' 

The deep meditation wliich 8cems to have been 
exercised by tlic Fathers on points of doctrine, the 
<lebate and turbulence yet lucid dotenni nation of 
Councils, the indecision of Po])es, are all in different 
ways, at least wlieu viewed together, portions and 
inuications of the same process. The theology of 
the Cliurcb ts no niiidom coinbination of various 
opinions, but a diligent patient working out of one 
doctrine out of many inateriids. Tlie conduct of 
Popes*, Coimeils, Fathers, betokens the slow, painful, 
anxious taking up of new elometils into an existing 
body uf belief. St- .Vthainiiiiu.s St. Augustine, St. 
lAro are congpicnous for tlic repetition in termtniji 
of their own tneologieal statements; on the contniry 
it has txH-'H observed of Tertullian, that liis wwriis 
" indicate no ordinary fertility of mind in that he fo 
little n-'iK-ftt-s hims<'If or rtTui-s to favourit4* thougbtj*, 
a.H w rre<juently the case even with the great St. 
Augustine." ^ 

Here wesee the difTfrenee bet^veen originality of 
mind and the gift and calling of a IKictnr in the 
Church ; the holy Fatherst just mentioned were in- 
tently fixing their minds on what ilwy taught, 
gnu*pijig it more and more closely, viemng it on 
vftrioua sides, trjing its consistency, weighing their 
own He[>umtc expressions. And thus if in some 

■ (iKlUml. I. 3, p. t>7ii, T>«tf 9. 
* V'id. I'n^fiici? lo (ixfiml Tmnfl. of Tmnllinn, nlmre (!»• cbu- 
racier of his mind b mluiuablj itranu out. 
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cases they were even left in ignorftnce, the next 
geni.'rutio» of teat^hera coinplcttxi their wtirk, for the 
same imw(«iried biixioiis process of thought went 
on. St. Gregor)' Nyssen finishes the investigiition* 
of St. Athannsius; St. Leo g^uarda the polemical ^ 
fttatcmeiitA of St. CjTil. Clement may liold a pur- | 
gatory, vet tend to consider all punishment purga- 
torial ; St. Cj'prian may hold the unsanctiliod state of 
heretics^ but include in his doctrine a denial of their 
baptism; St. IIipjM>l\-tus may believe iii the personal 
existence of tliL^ Word from i-ttrnity, yet speak con- 
fuseclly on the eternity of His Sonship; the Council 
of Antioch might put aside the Hi.mioUsion, aud the 
Counei! of Isica-u unpose it; St. Hilary raqy believe ^ 
in a purgatoiy^, yet confine it to the day oi'judgmont ; ^ 
St. Athniuisiiis and other Fathers iiinv treat with 
ahnoet supernatural exjictiicss the doctrine of our 
Lord's incarnation, yet imply, an far as words go, 
that He waa ignonuit in His hum.an nntupe; the 
Athanasiiin Creed may admit the iLlu&tratioii ofsoul 
rfnd body, and later tatherH discountenance it; St. 
Angiwtiiii.' migJif. fir^t Ik- op|K)Hed to the employ- 
nient of foi*ce in ivligioii, and then acquiesce ui it. 
Prayers for the faithful departed may be found in 
the eurlv Htiirgli.-s, yet with iiii iTidistnictness which 
inrhided St. .Miirj' and the Miirlvrs in the same rank 
with the imperfect Christian whose sins were as yet 
unexpiated; iind succeeding tinie-s miglit keep wliat 
was exact, mirl ;*upply what wiis deticient. Arifltntle 
might bi* reprDhiiiea liy eei-cnin early Futhere, yet ' 
fnniiHh tlie phniseulogy for theologic-id definitions 
aftei-wai"ds. And in a (HtFerent siibjiH't-niatt^'r, St. Isi- 
dore and others might be suspicious of the decorution 
of churches; St. Paulinas and St. Helena advance it. 

3. There i.s In tmlh a certain virtue or grace in 
the Gos|K'l which (rhiuiges the quality of doctrines, 
opinions, usages, actions, and per.««omd characters 
which become incoqjorated with it, antl tnakcj* them 
right and acceptable to its L>i\*iile Author, when be- 
fore they were either contrary to truth, or at best but 
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' shadows of it. This is tlmt second princi])k*, alwvc 
spoken of, wliiuh I havi; culletl the SaeraineiittJ. 
*' We know that we are of Gotl, and the whole world 
lieth in wickedness," is tin eniuiciation of the prin- 
ciple; — or, the declaration of the A|>08tle of (he 
Gentiles, "11" any mail be in CbristT he is a new 
cifiiture; old things tire iwj^acd nwuy, behold all 
thifigs are become new." Thus outward rites, which 
are but worthless in tliemaclves, lost; their own cha- 
racter and beconne Sacraments under the gtjspel; 
cireumciaion, as 8t. Paul aayit, is carnal and lioa 
come to an end, yet Baptism is n jjerpetual ordi- 
nance, as beinff^nifted umii a system which is gracti 
and trutli. hlsewhei-e, he parallel*, while he con- 
traata, "the cup of the Lord" and "the cup of 
devilfl," in this n-spect, that {<i [Ktrtake of either 
ia to hold communion with the source Irora which 
it comes; and he adds presently, that **we Iiave 
been all made to drink into one Spirit." So again 
, he says, no one is justified by the works of the l-aw ; 
while both St. Paul implies, and St. James declares, 
" it Christians are justified by works of the Spirit. 
lin he contrasts the exercises of the uiteUect us 
extiibited by heathen and Christian. " ilowbeit," 
he says, after coiideninin^ heathen wisdom, "wo 
six-«k wistlom aiiioii^' them that are [x:rfeet, yet not 
the wisdom of this world;" and it is plain that no 
where need wc look for moi*e plowing eloquence, 
more distinct protession of reusoniug, mure careful 
jusertion of principles, than are to be found in the 
Apostle's writings. 

In like manner when the Jewish exorcists at- 
tempted to "call over them which had evil spirits 
the Xame of the I-ord Jesus," the evil spii-it pro- 
fessed not to know them, and inflieled on them 
a bodily injury; on the otlajr hand, the occasion of 
this attempt of theirs was a stupendous instance or 
type, in the pei-son of St. Paul, of the very principle 
I am iilustratinj;. " God wrought special miraclea 
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by the hnnds of Pnul, so that ft-om his iKxly wi 
broiijrht unto th<' sick hnndkcroliii'fs ui»1 iipruns, 
uiid tliL' disciu«(>s (lopiirtud troin tlieiii, itiul tht; ovil 
spirits went out of tliciiL" 'Vha pnuic given him 
wiis c«inmuiiicabk% diftiisive; an iiilhii-tico, us en- 
*5 ' thiiHia»in inay Ix*, or iiwral habitd uiid pniieij*. 

4'»'-'^ * or tAstes, or ^nowlcd^^c. 

Piimlk'l instaiicea occur of the operation of 
principle in the histoi^" of the Chun^h, ii.t soon ii« 
thi! Ajxjstltjs wx'Fi' takvii from it. St- Paul fli*- 
nouncc^ distiiictioiis in ineiit ntifl drink, tlit- nliMrrv- 
ancc of Siibbiiths and lioIydiiVM, itnd nf onliniinw*, 
and the worship of Anfr^U'; yctClinstiuiiA, fnmi tho 
^jt'l'iirst, were rifjid in their stated fustiii;p*, vi-jieratc'd, 

M^'^^^'iia St. Jiistm tells us, the AiiK^^^lie intuUiin-ncea,' 
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juid fstiihlmhed the observance of the Lonl's day 
ii» s(M>ii lis jx'-rsccutioii wased. 

In like, manner Celaus ohjcctit that Christians did 
not " endure the si^dit of tcmpkii, altars, and sta- 
tues;" Porphyry, that "they blame tlic rites of 
worship, vietinmf and fnuikineenMC;" the heathen 
disputant in Minucius a-sk.-*, *' Why have Christians 
no idtars, no tcnipic!i, no conspicuous inia^s?" aitd 
" no sacrifices;" and yet it is plain from TertuUiaii 
that Christians hiul ultjird of thcirown, and sacrifices 
and priests. And llmt thtry lnul cbiiivhes is ugaui 
and again proved by Euneliius who liad seen " the 
houses oi' [)raycr levelled" in the lliix'lesiati jxrse- 
cution ; IVuni the historj' too of St. Gn-gory Thumiia- 
ttirsus, nay fi*om Clement.* Again, St. Justin 
and Minucius sjwak of the form of llie Cross in 
tcmis of reverence, fjuite incoiiJiistent with the doc- 
trine that external emblems of religion may not be 
venerated. Tertultian s^jx-aks of Christians sipiin^ 
themselves with It wluilcver they set about, whether 
they walk, eat, or lie down to sleep. In I'lu&cbius's 

' Infm. j>. 377, &c 
* Orig. c. CcIb. Tii. flS, viiL 1 7, CvM. riot. Benecl. ia l«c.) Ang 
Rp. lOS, 16; Mimic. V. \(t, aud 3S; Tcnull. di- Orah. fin. iu| , 
I7xiir. i. fill. Kuficb. Ilttit. riii. 2; (.'linn. Strum, vii. fi, ]>, tMti. 
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life of Coiistaiitint', the fiffure of the Cross hohls » 
must fonspifiious place; tlie Eni|»eror sees it in the 
sky und is eotivertetl; he places it upon his stand- 
ards; he places it in his own liand -svhoii he puts 
up htH Htntup; whervyor the Cross \n disphiyed in 
las hatlles, he comjuers; he appoints fifty men t« 
carry it ; he engraves it on his soldiers' anns ; and 
Liciiiiiis drcuds its jHJwer. Shortly after, Julian 
phtinly accuses Christians of worshippnig the wood of 
the Cross, though they refused to worsMp the ancUe. 
Ill a Inter age the worship of images wa.t intnvduced.' 
The principle of the distinction, on which thctio 
obscn'auces were pious in Christianity and sujier- 
stitiuus ill i>aganisni, is intpUed in- sucli passagas of 
TortuUiai), L»ctAntiui<, and othons as s\H-ak of evil 
spirits lurking under tlic j>agan stiitues. It is 
intimated also by Ctrigen, who, after saying that 
Scripture so strongly "furhids temples, altai-s, and 
images," that Christians are " ready to go to death, 
if necessary, nither than |>ol]ute tlieir notion of the 
God of all by any such trausgi*ession," assigns as a 
reason " that, as far as possible, they might not fall 
into the notion tliat itnages were go(U."- St. Au- 
gustine, ui replying to Porphjiy, is more express; 
" Those," he says, "who arc aet|uiiiuted with Old and 
New Testament do not blame iu the jwigan religion 
the erection of temples or institution of pricsthooilfi, 
lait that these are done to idols and do\'ils. . . 
True reliffiou blames in tlieir superstitions, not so 
much their sacrificuig, for the ancient aainta sacri- 
ficed to the True God, as their sacrificing to false 
gods." ' To Kanatus the Manichee he ausweii*, " We 
nave aomc things in common with the gentiles, but 
our punx)se is tlifferent."' And St, Jerome asks 
A'iglwntius, who made objections to U"htj* and oil, 
" Because wc once worsliip|K;d idols, is that a reason 
why wc should not worship (iotl, for fear ol" t*trm- 
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hig to uddrLtis liiin with uii lionvur l!ki> that w 
was paid to idols* und th(!n wiis detestable, wlie 
tliis is paid to Martyrs uiid therefore to bo received 
Confiding then ui the iK)wer of Christianity 
resist the infection of evil, and to transmut4s 
verj' in8tmiiieiit« and appendages oi demon-woi 
to an evangelical use, and feeling also that tl 
usages hud onginallv come fi"om primitive revi 
tions and froiii the uistitiei of nature, tliough t' 
had been corrupted; and that they must in 
what they needed, if thoy did not use wlmt 
found; and that they hacf moreover with tliem 
very archetypes, of which pagauism attempted 
shadowa j the nders of the Church from eairly ti 
^vere prcjMirrJ, shoidd the oecjisloii arise, to utl 
hi f or imitate, or sanction the existing rites and eus 
» • I of the populace, as well as the philosophy of 
I educated class. St. Grcgoi-j' Thaumaturgus si 
jlies the first instance on record of this econon 
e was the Apostle of Poiitus, which since Plin 
tune seems to have fallen back into heathenii 
and one of his methods for governing an untowa 
jjopulatiofi is thus related by St. Gregory of Nyi 
" Ketuniing," he says, " from the city, and rcviBit: 
its environs, lie uicreased the devotion of the poo 
evcrywhei"e by instituting festive meetings in honi 
of those who liiwi fought for the faith. Thebot 
of the Martyrs were di3tributcd in different pla< 
and tlie jjcople asscmltled and made merry, as 
year came round, holding festival in their houoi 
This uideed was a pro<)f of his CTcat msdom . 
fur, perceiving that the childish and luitraii 
populace were retained in their idolatrous error 
sensual indulgences, in oi-der that what was of fi 
importance sliuuld at any rate be secured to t 
viz. that they shoidd look to fiod in place of 
vain rites, he allowed tlietn to be merry and so' 

' Ucn ii. l.l. 16; Trriull. ftinil. 12; Origcii, c. CoIb. vii. 6i 
Aiigiul. K[i. 103, 11:1; aitar. KaukI. xx. 23; llirutu. l>. Vigil. 
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thtaiisclves at the uioTiumciita of tlie holy Martyrs, 
IIS it' their beIia%'iour would ill time un<lerj;u a spon* 
tiineous chiiiijft' into greater st'rioiisiiL'Sti liiul strlct- 
ne».H, and fiiitli would huil tht'iu to it; which lias 
actually Ijeeti the Iiappy issue in that |Ki[mhition, 
al] Meiii^ual •^rutitiuitiun baviii<; turned into a spiri- 
tual form of rejoieing-."^ There Ih no r(siw)ii txi sup- 
pom; that the license here apoken of pH*«;d the 
limits uf hanuless though rude festivity; for it \a 
observahie that tlie same reason, the iiwd of holy- 
days for the umltitude, is assi/rut-d by Origeii, St- 
Gregory's nittstcr, to explain the esUiblishincnt of 
the Lord's Day al^i, and the Paschal and the Pen- 
two8t4il festivals, which have never been viewed ua 
uidawful coiiipUaiiceit; and, mofeover, tliu people 
weit eveutuuliy reelaiiued from tliiMr gn>ss habitJ* 
by his indul/^'ut |»ulify, a successful issue which 
could not have followeti au aceommodntion to what 
was sinful. 

The example act by St. Grt'E!y>ry in an age of 
persecutioD was impetuously followed when a time 
of |x*!ice succeeded, lu the course ol' the founli 
ceutury two movemeuts or devdojiineiit-s apivwl 
over the face of Christendom, with a rajiidity cha* 
racreristic of the Church; the one ascetic, tlie other 
ritual or ceremonial. We are told iji various waj's by 
Kusehius,^ that Coustantine, ijt order to reconmiend 
the new reli<?ioii to the heathen, tranMrenn-d info it 
• the outwan,! ornaments to which tliey had i)cei» 
accustomed in their own. It is not necessary to go 
into a subject which the dilij^cncc of Protetjtaut 
writers has made familiar to most uf us. The U8e 
of temples, and these dedicated to |Mirticular »alnti), 
and oninnu-titcd on occasiohs with branches of 
trees; inceuw, lamps, and c^itidlea; v«»tive offerings 
on i-ecovery from illness; holy water; aaylnms; 
holydavs and seosons, u&n of calendars, proces- 
sions, blL^ssiiiirs on the fields; sacerdotal vestnieuts, 
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th« tonsure, the ring in nmrriii^-, turning to the 
Knst, images at a later dute, |K'rhapti the eeelesiHs- 
tiail ciiaiit, and the Kyrie EIeis<jii,' ure iJI of pa^u 
origin, unJ siinctifiL-d by tlit;*ir adnption into the 
CImrcli. 

The L'ightli book of Tlieodorct's work Atlverxus 
Gentiies, which is "On rJ»c iMurtyrs," treats so 
largely on the subject, that wu niudt eont^'nt our- 
selves with but a sjieeinien of the illustrntioiifi which 
it ttffbpdM, to tlic principle iictutl on by St. (jiv^ory 
ThHUMiatur^us. "Time, which nmkes all things 
cli-eay," he says, wpi-akin^ of the Martyi-s, " lui* piv- 
jMii-veii their glory ineoiruptiblc-. Kor as the noble 
souls of those conquerors traverse the liwiveti^*, and 
taku pint in the spiritual clioirs, so their biKlius are 
not consigned to separate tombii^ but cities uiid 
t4>wi)H hnvL- distributixl tluin; and tliey «iill them 
mivii)iir» of Tiouls smd Imdie^i, inid phyr^ieian^s )t'i*l 
honour them as the protectors and guards of ciUca), 
and, Uf*iii^ tlivir intervention with the Ivord of all, 
thnaigli thein tliey obtiuti divine gills. And thou^jb 
the Ixjdy Ije divided, the gnu-e renuuns indivintible; 
and that small and tiny particle is equal in [«>wcr 
with the Martyr tIaU> Imth never been di^|K^nH'd 
about. For the grace which thrives distributes the 
gitts, measuring the bounty according to tlic iiiith 
of corners. 

" Yet not even this persuades you to cclebrato 
their Clod, but yc laugli and niocK at the honour 
which is jKiid iTieiri by all, and consider it a jml- 
lution to approach their tonibs. But thou";li all 
men iniidu ti jest of tlieni^ yet at least the Greekt* 
could not decently complain, to whom belonged 
lilmtiiiiis and cx)>iutions, and heroes and deini-gods 
and deified men. To Hercules, though a man, and 
ruiiipelli-d U> seiTO Kury:<(lieU(t, they built leniplws 
and constnieted. altai-:s and ofteivd sacritious in 
hiMiuur, and uUotteil leasts; and that, not .S|KirtiiUfi 

' A«vr.lii.g to l»r. K. l>. Cliwlw, Tiau'le, vwl. I y. i^'2. 
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ouly aiid Alhcnioiiit, but the whole of Greece and 
tin- irrviitor jiart of Kiiroptr." 

Tlieii, at'tt-r going through the history of uioiiy 
iK'athvii deities, and referring to tJie doctrine of tJie 
[thiI(»«i|ilRTs iiboul gr<'Ut men, and to the ni<inuuH'nts 
of kings and c'ni|iei'or!ii, al) of wliieh at once an.* wit- 
neswfs anil are inferior, to the greatness of the 
Murt^T*, he continues : " To tlieir temphs we eome, 
not once or twice a year or five tiinee, hut often do 
we hoUl oelebrat ions ; often, nay ihiily, do we present 
hynuiH to tlieir I^nl. And ttu* Hunnd in health 
tutlc for its preservation, and those who struggle 
with any disease for a release from their sufferings; 
the thifdiesa for children^ the barren to become 
mothers, and tlio^je who enjoy the blessing tor its 
safe-keeping. Tliose ttJO who are setting out for a 
foreign hind l»egthat they may be their fellow-travel- 
k'l's and gwidcs t)f the journey ; those who have come 
.Nitt^ bac)t acknowle<lge the grace, not coming lo 
them as to god-s but beseeching them as divine 
men, and asking their intercession. And that tJiey 
obtain what lliey ask in faith, their deilication.s 
*>lK'idy witjifwn, in token of their care. For some 
bring likcncAscs of ey^ others of feet>, others of 
hurMm; some of gold, otliers of silver; and their 
lx)rd accepts even the small and cheap, measuring 
the gift by the offerer's abilitj' . . . PhiloHophers and 
Orattji-B are consigiiw! to oblivion, and kings and 
i:a,j)t«insarc not kno^VTi even by name to tlie many; 
Ixtt thu names of the ^[art^TS arc better kiiuwu to 
nil than the mimes of those dearest to them. And 
they make u ijuint uf giving them to thcb- childrcji, 
with a view uf gaining for them thereby safety and 
pnileclion .... Nay. ot'tlie socalled gods, su utterly 
have the sacred places been destroyed, tliat not even 
their outline remains, nor the sha[ie of their altara 
is known to men of this generation, wliile tlieir ma- 
terials Imvc Ixm devoted to tin; bliriiwh of Uie Mar- 
tyrs. For the Lord has intrtxluoed His own dead in 
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the place of your gods; of tlw one He hath inude a 
riddance, on tlic otJicr He hatli conferred tlieir 
honours. For the Pandian festival, the Diiuilii, niid 
tlie Dionytua, and your other feasts, we Iiavu thu 
relfbrationsof Peter, of Paul, of Thomas, of 8tr;2^1us, 
of Martx'Uus, of Leontia», of l*unleleemon, of An- 
tony, of Maurice, and of the otlier Martyrs; and for 
tliat ancient pi-ocession, iind indecency of work and 
word, arc held modest festlWties, ^nthout intem- 
perance, or TvxiA, or laughter, but with LUvine hymns, 
and attendmice on holy discoiu-scis and pniyers, 
adorned with laudable tears. " Thi» wiw t(ie view 
of the ''Evidences of Cluistianity" which u liisltop 
of the fifth century offered for the conversion of 
unbelievenn. 

The introduction of Images was still later, and 
met with more opposition in the West than in the 
East. It ia grounded on the same great principle 
which 1 am illustrating; and as 1 have given ex- 
tracts from Theo<lorct for the developments of the 
fourth and fifth eenfurlo», so ^ill I now cite St. 
John Damascene in defence of the further develop- 
ments of the eighth. ' 

" As to the [jassages you adduce," he says to liia 
Opponents, " they abominate not the woranip paid 
to our Inuiges, but that of the Greeks, who made 
them gods. It needs not therel'oiv, Ix-caiLse of the 
abeurd use of the Greeks, to abolish our use which 
is so pious. Enchanters and wizards tuljure, so 
does the Chureh its Catechumens; but they invoke 
dcviU, and she inrohcs God against devils. Greeks 
dedicate inuurca to devils, and call then) gods ; but 
wo to True God Incarnate, and to Crod's sensinta 
and friends, who drive away the troops of devUs."* 
jVgaui, "■ jVs the holy Fathers overthrew the temples 
find shrincti of the devils, and raised in their places 
shrines in the names of Saints and we worship thcin, 
80 also they overthrew the images of the devUs, and 
> Dv loug. I. 31. 
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hi their stead raised ima^res of Cliriat, and God's 
MotlitT, and Ihe Saitits. And midt-r tJieOld Cove- 
imiit, IsnuA iicitlit-r niicscd tcmplca ii) thi: name of 
men, nor was memory uf nmn made a festival; for, 
as yet, man's nature was tinder a cnrse, and death 
was condemnation, and therefore was lamented, and 
a corpse was reckoned unclean and he who touched 
it; hut now that the Godlicjid has been combined 
with our nature, as some Ufc-giving and saving 
racdiciae, our nature has been glorified and is 
transolemented Into incorruption. MTierefope tlie 
death of Sutnts is luade a ieast, and temples are 
raided to them, and Ima^'s are ]>aintcti .... For 
the Image is a triumph, and a manifestation, and ti 
monument in memory of the ^ictorj' of those who 
have done nobly and excelled, and of the shame of 
the devils defeated and overtlirown."' Once more, 
" If because of the Law thou dost forbid Imiiges, 
you wiH soon have to sabbatise and be circumcised, 
for these ordinances the I^w commands as indis- 

Ecnsablc; nay, to observe the whole Uiw, and not to 
ecp tlie festival of the Lord's Pascha out of Jeru- 
salem : but know tluit if you keep the Law, Christ 
hath profited you notliin^ .... But away with this, 
for H^ioever of you are justified in the Law have 
tiiUen from grace." 

It is quite consistent with the tenor of these re- 
marks to observe, or to allow, tliat real siuperstitioris 
have sometimes obtained in ])arts of the Church from 
itA intercourse witli the heathen ; or have even bccu 
admitted, or all but admitt.e<l, llinugh commonly 
strenuously resisted, by its uuihorities, in conse- 
quence of the resemblance which exists between the 
heathen rites and certain |>ortiuiis of its ritual. 
As philosophy has at times corrupted its divities, so 
has paganism corrupted its worshippers; and as tlie 
more intellectual have been ir)volve<i in heresy, "so 
have the ignorant been corrupted by superstition. 

'U. 11. 
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Thus Si. Cliryttiistoiii Ls vclietncnt agaiimt the su|M;r- 
stitirtiift u«»i{ji'a wliif'hflcwH ainl Cienrilrs •wi-n-- intnKlu- 
ciiiff amoiifrt'liristiaiisut^VHtioclmucH^iintuntinoplc. 
" ^VliRt sIuiU we nay," hv asks in une plftce, *' ulxnit 
tlif lUiuili'ts :iiid Im'Iih wliirh are huii jj u|H>n the Imndx, 
Hiiil tlif si:)irk-t wiMif!, uiul other th'ingrt full of xucli 
extreme folly; when they nught to invt!«t the child 
^vith nothinjf clae siivc the protection of the Crotw ? 
Hut now tliHt is despiecti wliioh huth converted the 
whole world, aiul j^iveii the som wound to the devil, 
nnd overtiirown nil hiH |H>wer; while the thix'iid, and 
the wiKif, and the other amulets of thaif. kind, are 
entrustwl with the child's safety." After mention- 
in;; further su]»crstitions, he ppoceedA, *' Now that 
nniong Greeks aueh tiling should be done, is no 
wonder; hut summy the worshippers of the Cross, 
juid [wrtakers in inisr>eakahle mysteries, und pro- 
fessors of such monuity, tliat such unseemlinesji 
should previiiL, this is especially to be deplored 
afi;ain and a^ain."' And in like manner St. Au- 
ffustine suppiTssed the feiisti* culled ApnJiD,whieh hml 
been allowed the Africnn Chrirititms on their first 
ronversioii. " It is time," he tuiys, "for men who 
dare not deny that they ore Christ inns, to be^in 
to live according to the mU of Christ, ajid, now 
bcinfT Chiistians, to reject what was only allowi?*! 
that (hey might Iwconie Christians." T^c people 
objected the example of the Vatican Church at 
Rome, where such leasts were observed every d«y ; 
St. Augustine answered, " I have huird tluit it luut 
bcirn ol^cn prohibited, hut tJie place is far oft* 
from the Bishop's abode (tliu Loteran), and in so 
large u city tJiere is a multitude of eunial persons, 
esjwcially of strangers who rc-Sort daily thither."* 
And in like manner it ccrtalrdy is {Missible ilmt 
the consciousness of the simctifying power in Chris* 
tianity may have acted as n teiu]itutiou to siiis, 

' UiHii. sii. ill *Vr. I, (>xf. 'I'r. 
» Heory. Hisl. xx.. 11. Oxf. Tr. 
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whether of deceit or of violence ; us if the habit or 
state of grace destroj'cd the willfulness of certain 
acts, or as if the end justified tht- means. 

It is but enunciating in other woifls the prineipio 
we are tracing, to wiy that tl»e Church lias been 
entrusted with tJie dispensation of griH-c. For if 
she can convert heathen appointments into spiritual 
rites and usages, wJiat is this but to be ui pos- 
session of a treasure, and to exercise a discretionary 
power in its application ? Hence there has l)oen 
from the first much variety And change, in the 
Sacrameiifad issues and instruments wJiich tlie 
Churcli has iisod. \\Tiile the Eastern and African 
Churches baptized heretics on their reconciliation, 
the Church of liome, as the Catholic Church since, 
maintiunwl that imposition of hands was sufficient, 
if their prior baptism had been formally correct. 
The ceremony of inijK»sition of hands was used on 
various occniiiond with a distinct meaning; at the 
rite of Catechumens, on admitting heretics, in Con- 
firmation, in Orduiation, in Benediction. The 
Eastern Church seemed to consider the consecration 
of the element's in liaptism and tlie Kucharist to lie 
in the invocatory prayer ; the Latin placed it in the 
recitation of the words of inetitution. ilaptism 
was sometimes udiuiniatered by innnersion, some- 
times by infusion. Infant Ifapti^m was not 
enforired iw »fterwiinls. Chihlren or even infants 
wcnr mlmilled to the Eucharist in the African 
Church and the rest of the AVcst, aa now in the 
Greek. The Bread nr the Wine was sometimes 
atlmiiiistefe*! without the rorres|>onding element. 
Oil had various usea, as for healing the sick, or as 
in the rite of Exti-eme I'nction. Confcjssion aiul 
I'enanoe were at first pidilic, aftenvui-ds ])riviite, as 
iu the, Church of Rome at this day. Indulgences 
of works or of [wrimls of |H'nance, had a difterent 
meaning, according to circtunstances. In like manner 
the Sign of the ('ross was one of the earliest means 
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of grace ; then holy acfisons, and holy places, 
and pilpriwiage to them ; holy water ; prescribed 
prayera, or other observances; jfiinncntis as the 
scapular, or coronation robes; tlio rosary; the 
cruci6x. And for some wise purpose doubtless, 
such us that of showing the |xjwi'r of thi^ Church 
in the dispensation of divine jsrrace, aa well us the 
perfection und spirituality of the Kucharistic 
Presence, the Cup is witlihuld from all but the 
celebrant in tlie Holy Eudiarist. 

In the foregoing sketch I have been tracing the 
gradual consolidation of doctrine and rituid in the 
Christian Church, and describing tlie principles 
on which the process was conducted. 

1. The Dogmatic aiid Sacniinentid principles 
have in conscnuciici- been etdargcd u|H>n hciv, wiiilt: 
others wcm f^jH-cified in a fonncr Section; such an 
the mystical interi»retation of Scripture, and the 
substitution of Faith tor Reasou as ii principle 
of conduct. 

2. The continuity of these %'nriou.s i)rineiplesdown 
to tlii.H dity, and the vip^ur of their operation, are two 
distinct guaranteea that the theological conchiftiond 
to which they are subservient are, in accordance 
witii the Divine Proniifte, true duvelopnient**, and 
not corruptions of the Revelation. 

*J. Moreover, if it Ih" true that the principles of 
the later Church are the same ns those of the earlier, 
then, whatever are the %'ariation8 of belief between, 
the two iM'riodft, the earlier in reality agrees more than 
it ditfers with the later, for priiiciplt^s are re-si)onsihle 
for doctrines. Hence they who aaaert that the 
modern Hoinim system is the comiption of ni-imitive 
theology ai*e forced to discover some ditfci-ence 
of principle between the one and the other; for 
instance, that the right of private judgment wae 
secured to tiic early Cliuix-li and has been lost to 
the later, or, agiUTi, that the later Church ration- 
alizes and tlic tjuirlier went by fiutli. 
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4. On this point 1 will but remark an folloA'S. 
It o-annot be doubted timt the horror uf heresy, the 
law of implicit obedience to ccclesiiistical authority, 
and the doctrine of the inyaticAl virtue of unity, 
wore as strong and active in the Church of St. 
Ignatius anci St. (.'yprian as in that of St. Carlo 
and St. Vmn the Fifth, whatever be thought of the 
thcolo^ respectively taught in the one and in 
ihe other. Now we havtf before our eyes the 
eiFocl of these principles in the instjinco of tlie 
later Church ; they have entirely succeeded in 
preventing innovation upon the doctrine of Trent 
lor tlxree hundred yean*.- Have we any reason 
for doubting, that from the saine strictness the 
Banio fidelity would follow, in the first thix-c, or 
iin\' thrtfB, centuries of the Ante-tridentine period 7 
\\Jiere then was the opportunity of corruption in 
the three hundred years between St. Ignatius and 
St, Augustine? or between St. Augustine and St. 
Bede? or between St. Bcdcand St. reter Daauani? 
or ajjain, between St. Irenreus and St. Leo, St. 
Cynnan and St. Gregory the Great, St. Atlmnasius 
aiiu St. John Daimiscene? Thus tlie tradition of 
eighteen centuries becomes a chain of indefitiitely 
many links, one crossing the other; iind each 
year, as it comes, is guai-auteed with various 
degrees of cogency by every year wliich haa g<Mie 
liefore it. 

5. Murw>ver, the various heresies which have 
from time to time arisen, have all in one n«i»cct or 
other violated those principles with which the 
Church ntso int*) existence, and which .she still 
retains. Thus Arian and Nestorian schools denied 
the allegorical nile nf Scripture int^^rpi-ctarion; the 
Gnostics and Kunoniians t"or Faith professed to 
substitute Knowledge ; and the Matiicbecs also, as St. 
.Augustine so touchingly declait's in the lieginning 
of his wort, iJe UtUitate Credendi. The Dogmatic 
Kulc, at least so fiir as regards its traditional clta 
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ract«r was tlinnni asitk- l>y all those atxts w!iich, 
ns TertiilHan U-\h us. cljiinipd to jtitlgt' for tliom- 
BL'Ivcs fnmi Si-rijiturL'; am) thv S«cmiiiciital prin- 
ciple was violated, ip90 faeio^ by iiU who 8L>|nnited 
from the Chuivli, wns donit-d too Iij Fmisdis the 
iMiiiiiuhce wliuri he urjfiH-d aj^aiiiMt the Ciitholic coro* 
monial, by Vigilantius in his opposition to relirs, 
and by the- IconudiLst^. In like iiuinncr thi* con- 
tempt of mysterj-, of rtveiviico, of dcvoutcdiiceiS, of 
sanctity, nre other notes of tlic hyrcticid »]>irii. It 
18 plain in how many w&j's ProtL-stmitism has 
reverw'd the principles of Catholic theology. 

6. Further, these principles of Catholic develop- 
ment ndmit of developing iit thciUM-lves, and hitve ill 
fact developed, as wns above sujjffcstcd, though not 
to tile prejndiccof thcii*manife.st identity throughout. 
For instance, the principle of Doicmntisin iiivolves 
the iiiiilosopliy, us it may be called, of the inlelh'ctual 
exliibitiun ot niysteries, and the princi])le of iiiful- 
lihilitv- Apiin, it is phiin that such writers as 
St. Tnoraiia and Suarez speak more definitely on 
the subject of Faith and Reason than <Jri<fen orEu- 
sebius. And, in like manner, for the assertion of 
Uie Sacramental principle we shall have recourse, not 
U) St. Girgory Tlummuturgns, who acted u[H>n it, 
but to St. Aupustine or St. John Damascene. 

7. And, lastly, it might be expected that the 
Catholie priiieij»le.s would be biter in development 
than the ('atliolic doctrines, as lying deeper m tho 
mind, and as Uing it-s a-s-sumptions rather than its 
objective pmfessions. This has Urn the e^ise. 
The Pi-otestaiit eontrovei'sy luis mainly tunicd, or 
is turning, on one or other of the princi]>le« of 
Catholicity; and to this djiy the rule of Scripture 
liiterjirt-talion, the <l(K!triiie uf Inspiration, the rela- 
tion of Faith to Keaaon, moral re«[)onftibiiiiy, privattt 
judgment, inliei-ent gi-aee, the seat of infallibility, 
remain, I suppose, more or less undeveloi>e<l, or. tU 
le&at, undefined, \yy the Churcrli. 



CHAPTER VII. 

iLLlTSTRATIOtfS CONTrKHRD. 

APPLICATION OF THE FOURTH TEST OV FinEMTT IN 

DEVELOPMEST. 



It has been set down above as a fourth argument 
in favour of the fiilelity of ilevclopmi'iits, ethical or 
political, if the doctrine from which they have pro- 
ceeded, in any early stage of its history, gave indi- 
cations of those opinions and practices in which it 
has ended. Supposing then the so-called ('athollc 
doctrineH and practices are true and l(>gitimatc de- 
velopments, and not corruptions, we niny expect to 
find traces of them in the first centuries. And this 
1 conceive to be the case : the records indeed of those 
times Br« scanty, and we have little means of de- 
termining what daily Christian Ufi^ then was: we 
know little of the thoughts, and the prayers, and 
the mcilitutinnrt, and the discourses of the early dis- 
ciples of Christ, at a time when these profcNJcd dc- 
vdopmcnta wore not recognised and duly located in 
the theological system ; yet it npjwars, even from 
what remains, that the atmosphere of the Church 
was, as it were, charged with them from the first, 
and delivered itself of them from time to time, in 
this way or that, in various places and persons, as 
occasion elicited them, testifying the prcaonce of a 
vast body of thought mtliin it, which one day 
would take shape and {josition. 

§1. 
Buurrectum and Relics. 

As a chief specimen of what I would say, I will 
direct attention to a characteristic principle of 

2 b. 
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Christianity, which may almost be considered as a 
modification or instance of the great Sacraraputal 
Principle on which I have lately insisted; I mean 
the view which Christianity takes of Matter as 
susceptible of grace, or as capable of a union with 
a Divine Presence and influence. This principle^ 
as we Bhall see, was in the first age both strongly 
manifested and variously developed ; and that 
chiefly in consequence of the diametricAUy opjiosite 
doctrine of the schools and the religions of the day. 
And thus its exhibition in that primitive iimc be- 
comes alao an instance of a statement often made 
in controversy, that the profession and the develop- 
ments of a doctrine are according to the emergency 
of the time, and that silence at a certain period 
implies, not that it vrss not then held, but that it 
was noil questioned. 

Christiatiity began by considering Matter aa a 
creature of God, and in itself " very good." It 
taught that Matter, as well as Spirit, bad become 
corrupt, in the instance of Adam ; and it contem- 
plated its recovery. It taught that the Highest 
had taken a portion of that corrupt mass ujwn Him- 
self, in order to its sanctifi cation. It iaught that, 
as a firstfruit^ of His jmrpose, He had purified 
from all sin that very portion of it whifh lie took 
into Hia Kternal Person, and thereunto had taken 
it from a Virgin Womb, which He had filled with 
the abundance of His Spirit. Man-over, it taught 
that during I li»t earthly sojourn He had been subject 
to all the natural infirmities of man, and liad suf- 
fered all those ills to which fleah is heir. It taught 
that the Highest tiad in that flesh died on the Cross, 
and that His blood had an expiatorj' power; more- 
over, that He had risen again in that flesh, and had 
carried that flesh with Him into he-aven, and that 
from tliat flesh, glorified and deified in Hira, He 
never would be divided. As a first consequence of 
these awful doctrines comes that of the resurrection 
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of the bodies of nis Saints, and their future glo- 
riiicatioii with Him; next, that of the sanctity of 
reUca ; iurther, that of the Real Presence in the 
Euchariat ; further, that of the merit of V^ireinity ; 
and, lastl}', tliatofthe prtrogativea of Mary, Mother 
of God. All these doctrines are more or less de- 
veloped in the Ante-nicene [leriod, though in very 
various decrees, from the nature of the case. 

And they were all objects of offence or of scorn 
to philosophers, priests, or populace of the d^y. 
With varieties of opinions which need not be men- 
tioned, it was a fundamental doctrine in the schools, 
whether Greek or Oriental, that Matter was essen- 
tially evil^ It had not been created by the Supreme 
God; it waa in et«rnal enuiity with Him; it was 
the sourct; of all pollution ; anclit was irreclaimable. 
Such was the aoctrinc of Plat/mi^t, Gnostic, and 
Manichce : — whereas then St. John had laid it down 
that " Every spirit that confcsseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is the spirit of Anti- 
christ:" the Gnostics obstinately denied the Incar- 
nation, and held th&t Christ was but a phantom, 
or had come on the man Jesus at his haptism, and 
left him at his jassion. The one great topic of 
preaching with Apostles and Evangelists was the 
Kesurrection of ChrJBt and of all mankind aflerHiin ; 
but when the philo>;opher8 of Alliens heard St. 
Paul, "some mocked," and others contemptuously 
put aside the doctrine. The birth from a Virgin 
im])licd, not only that the body wa.s not intrinsicaUy 
eviL, but that one state of it was holier than another, 
and St. Paul explained that, while marriage was 
good, celibacy was better ; but the Gnostics, hold- 
ing the utter malignity of Matter, one and all con- 
demned marriage as sinful, and, whether they ob- 
served continence or not, or abstained from eating 
flesh or not, maintained that all functions of our 
animal nature were evil and abominable. 

" Perish the thought," sa^'s Manes, *' that our 
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Lord .lesaa Christ should have descended through 
the womb of a woman." " We. descended." said 
Mardon, " butu-ithout touching her or taking aught 
from her." '* Through her,not of her,'' said another. 
"It 19 absurd to ftssert," says n disciple of Bnrdo- 
sancR, "thai this flesh in whicli we «,rv inijirisoned 
sfattll rise Agttin, for it itt well called a burden, a| 
tomb, and a chain." " They execrate the fuiieral- 
|iile," sayn Cmciliiis of Ciiristians, "as if bmlies, 
though withdrawn from the flames, did not all 
resolve into dust by ycnrfs whether beasts t^^ar, or 
sea swallows, or earth covers, or flume wast<;»." 
According to the old Paganism, lx>th the educAted 
and vidgar held corpses and sepulchres in aversion. 
They quickly rid themselves of the remains even of 
their friends, thinking their presence a [lollution, 
and felt the same terror even of burjnng-j'laces 
which aBsails the ignorant and sup^irstitious now. It 
is recorded of HanniVial that, on his return to the 
African cxiast from Italy, he changed his landing* 
place to avoid a ruined sepulchre. *' For that 
falsehood," says Apuleius in \n»Apolo(fv " may the 
god who passes between heaven and hell present 
to thy eyes, Emilian, oU that haunts the night, 
nil that alanns in burying- places, all that territieH 
ill tombs." George of Cappadocia couhl not direct 
a more bitter taunt against the Alexandrian Pagans 
than to call the temple of Serapis aBe[)ulchre. The 
cast^ hiwl been the same even among the Jews; the 
Kabbins taught, that even the corpses of holy men 
"did but serve to ditfuse infection and defilement.** 
" When deaths were Judaical," says the writer who 
goes under the name of St. Basil, " corpse* were 
an abomination ; when death is for Christ, the relica 
of Saints are precious. It was anciently said to the 
Priests and the Nazarites, ' If any one shall touch 
a corpse, he shall be unclean till evening, and he 
shall wash his garment;' now, on the contrary, if any 
one shall touch a MartjT's honea, by reason of the 
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grace dwelling in the body, he receives &omc par- 
ticipation of his fianctitv."' Nay, Christianity taiighb 
a reverence for the bcxlies even of heathen. The 
care of the dead is one of the praisi-s which, as we 
have seen above, is extorted in thfir favour from 
the Emperor Julian ; and it was exemplifiKd duiing 
the mortality which spread through the Roman 
world iij the time of St. Cyprian. " They did 
good," says Pontius of the Christians of Carthage, 
'* in the profusion of exuberant works to all, and 
not only to the household of (aith. The-y did some- 
what more than is recorded of the incom|»arabtc 
benevolence of Tobi&s. The slain of the king and 
the outcasts, whom Tobias gathered together, were 
of his own kin only."^ 

It was far more of course than such general 
reverence which they showed to the bodies of the 
Saints. They ascribed virtue to their martyred 
tabernacles, and treasured, as something super- 
natnml, their blood, their ashes, and their bone-s. 
When St. Cyprian was beheaded, his hrtthix;n 
brought napkins to soak up his blood. "Only the 
harder portion of the holy relics remuined," say 
the Acts of St. Ignatius, who was exposed to tho 
beasts in the amphitheatre, " which were conveyed 
to Antioch, and dejwsited in linen, bequeathed by 
the grace that was in the Martyr to that holy 
Church as a jiricelesa treasure." The Jews at- 
tempted to deprive the brethren of St. Polycarp's 
body, " lest, leaving the Crucitied, they begin to 
worship hira," say liis Acts ; " ignorant,* thev con- 
tinue, " that we can never leave Christ;" and they 
add, "We, having taken up \as bones which were 
more costly than precious stones, and refined more 
than gold, de]K>sitcd thtm where was fitting; and 

' Act. Atcli. p. SS. AthAti. c. Apoll. ii. 3. — Ad&m. Di«l. iii. inil. 
Mimic. Dial. 11. Apnl. A|)ol.]i.535. KortWt. Cal. p. tJU. C&luiet, 
Pint L 2, p. 736. Bwil in l'». 115, 4. 

» Viu S. C>pr. 10. 
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there when we meet together, aa we can, the Lord ^M 
will grant us to celebratt' with joy and gladness the ^^ 
birthday of his mnrtynlom." On one occasion !» 
Palestine, the Imfjerial aiithoricieit disinterred the 
bodies and cast them into the sea, 'Uest, as their 
opinion went," says Euscbina, " there should be 
tboee who in their sepulchres and montimciits 
might think them gods, and treat them with divine 
worship." Julian, nyho hud been a Christian, and 
knew the Christian historj' more intimatflj' than n 
mere infidel would know it, traces the superstition, 
OS he considers it, to the very life-time of St. John, 
that is, us early as there were MartjTS to honour ; 
makes their obacn-ance contemporaneous with the 
worship paid to our Lord, and equally distinct and 
formal; and, moreover, declares that first it was 
secret, which for various reasons it was likely'to 
have been. " Neither Paul,'' he says, " nor Mat- 
thew, nor Luke, nor Mark, dared to call Jcsiui 
God ; but honest John, having perceived that a 
great multitude had been caught by this disease 
in many of the Greek and Italian cities, aud hearing, 
I suppose, that the monuments of Peter and Paul 
were, secretly indeed, but still hearing that they 
were honoured, first dared to say it." " Who csa 
feel worthy abomination?" he says elsewhere ; "you 
have filled all places with tombs and monuments, 
though it has been no where told yon to tumble 
down at tombs or to honour them, .... If Jesus 
said that they were full of uncleanness, why do ye 
invoke God at them?" The totie of Faustus the 
Manicha.>an is the .same. " Ye have turned," ho 
says to St. Augustine, " the idols " of the heathen 
'* into your Martyrs, whom ye observe {colitis) with 
similar prayers (w/is).'" 

It is remarkable that both Chnstians and their 
opponents proceeded from the subject of the relics 
of the Martyi-s to that of their persons. Itaailidus 

> Act ['rocoii&.5. Huiiiart, AcuMnrt. {)|i. 22, 44. EumI>. Jlixt. 
viii. «. Julian, ap. Cjr. pp. 327, 335. Augurf. c Fnart. mx. 4. 
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at least, who was founder of one of the moet im- 
piou» Gnostic secta, spoke of them with disrespect; 
he considered that their sufferings were the penalty 
of secret sins or evil desires, or trauBgrcssions com- 
mitted in another body, und a sign of divine favour 
only because thL^v weru allowed to connect them 
with the cause of Christ.' On the other hand, it 
was the doctrine of the Church that Martyrdom 
was mcntorious, that it had a certain supeniatural 
efficacy in it, and that the blood of the Saints re- 
ceived from the grace of the One Redeemer a 
certain expiatory power. Martvrdom stood in the 
place of Baptism, where the Sacrament had not 
been administered. It exempted the soul from all 
preparatory waiting, and gained its immediate ad- 
mittance into glory. " All crimes are pardoned 
for the sake of this work," says Tertullian. And 
in proportion to the Martyrs' near approach to their 
Almighty Judge, such was their high dignity and 
power. St. Dionysius speaks of their reigning with 
Christ; Origen even conjectures that "as we are 
redeemed by the precious blood of Jesus, so some 
are rt'deeraed by the precious blood of the Martyrs." 
St. Cy]>rian seems to explmn his meaning when he 
says, " We believe that the merits of Martyrs and 
works of the just avail much with the Judge," 
that is, for those who were lapsi-d, " when, after 
the end of this ago and the world, Christ's people 
shall stand before His judgment-scat." Accordingly 
they were considered to intercede for the Church 
below in their state of glory, and for individuals 
whom they had known. St. Potamiaena of Alex- 
andria, in the first years of the third century, when 
taken out for execution, promised to obtain atter 
her departure the salvation of the otficer who led 
her out; and did appear to hlin, according to 
Kusebius, on the third day, and propitesied his 
own speedy martyrdom. And St. Thcodosia in 
* Clem. Strom. W. 13. 
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Palt-'Stine came to certain confcssont who were in 
bonds, ^^ to rc<iiiest tliL^m," as Ku»cbiu8 tells us, 
" to remember her when tbcy came to the Lord's 
Preaence." TertulHan, when a Montanist, betre3w 
the existence of the doctrine in the Church by pro- 
testing sgtunst it.* 

§2. 

Cuihis of Saints and Angda. 

Little as is known of the early S[>anish Church, 
it fiirnishes one point of detail about itsell", which 
seems to be a further developmeut of the doctrine 
of the Intercession of Saints. The Canons aro 
extant of a Council of llUberis, held shortly before 
the Council of Nicsea, and representative of courae 
of the doctrine of the third century. Among 
these occurs the following: "It is decreed, that 
pictures ought not to be in the Church, lest what 
18 worship[K(d or adored he (minted on the walls."* 
Now these words are commonly taken to be decUive 
against the use of pictures in the Spanish Church 
at that em. Let ud grant it; let us grant that the 
use of all pictures is forbidden, pictures not only 
of our Lorn, and sacred emblems, as of the Lumb 
and Pove, but pictures of Angets and Saints also. 
It is not fair to restrict the words, nor arc contro- 
versialists found desirous of doing so ; they take 
them to include the images of the Saints. *' For 
keeping of pictures out of the Church, the Canon 
of the Eliberine or llliberitine Council, held in 
Spain, about the time of Constantine the Great, is 
mast plain,"* says Usher: he is speaking of '* the 
representations of God and of Christ, and of Angels 
and of Saints."* "The Council of Eliberis is very 

I Tcrtull. AjKil. fin. Euscl). Hint. ri. 42. Orig. lul Murtyr. 60. 
Bumftrt, Act. Mftrt. pp. U'B, ."J^a. 

' I'lacuit pictuma in cccli>aiA <Mae noil iIe1iorc,ne, quod oolitoraul 
sdaralnr, in psiriclibuii itopinj^lur. Con. 38. 

' An**, to a J«i. 10, p. 487. 

"* |i.430. Tho"cDliturii»i«dnratttr" miirkitudilfciwccof worship. 
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ancifcnt, and of great fame," says Tuylor, " in which 
it is exprcasly i'orhiilden that what is worslii|i|)cd 
should be depicted on the walls, ond tliat thereloro 
pictures ought not to be in churches."* He too is 
spenking of the Saints. Let us grant this frtf ly. 
Ihis iul'erence seems to follow, that the Spanish 
Church considered the Saints to be in the number 
of objects either of " worship or adoration ;" for it 
is of such objects that the representations are for- 
bidden. The very drift of the prohibition is this, 
— lest what is in itself an object of worship {/fuod 
cotitur) should be worshipped in ■pamtimj; unless 
then Saints and Angels were objects of worship, . 

their pictures would nave b^en allowed.* V^ *** 

The glorious reign of Saints and Martyrs with /a^*^' 
Chnst leads to a subject which incidentally camcj.^trf 
before us in the Introduction to this Essay, the 
MROciation of His Angels with Him ; though to 
speak of incorporeal beings will be a digression 
from the liiie of inquiry which we arc jjursuiug. 

St. Justin, after *^ answertug the charge of 
Athciem," as Dr. Burton says, " which was brought 
against Christians of his day, and observing that 
they were punished for not worshipping evil demons 
which were notreally gods," continues, "But Him, 
(God,) and the Son who came from Him, and taught 
us these things, and the host of the other griod 
Angels which attend upon and resemble them, and 
the prophetic Spirit, we worship and adore, pa>ing 
them a reasonable and true honour, and not refu- 
sing to deliver to any one else, who wishes to be 
taught, what we ourselves have learned."' 
' DuMiaMCf, i. I, 8. 

" TboMDon nin»"no(juod coUlur .... dcpitiffittur ; ifitRif^rely 
mcanc " Inl what mag l>a»m« (u object of wurehip." &«. U would 
ba»e Iwpo " no <)uo<i coUtur." 

' Eriko)- rf, Kol Tor KQfi' atrmi ulor tK^rra ttaXltHifiYTa hfat 
mvro, I^Ktii T&v rMf AAXwr ifuftirmv mi itotimavftirmv ^ytidiiv 

aii-oviuv, \u-fif k-ai i\^it^ UfimTn^ ta'i sum ^ovXo/t^rfi 
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•J *-* til. ^ more express testimony to the <rw/fi« angeiarutn 
* _ ^,<*^ainnot be rcqiiired; uor is ituimatunU in thecon- 
^ nexion in which it occurs, considering St, Ju»tin 
'^L^/-has been speaking of the heathen worship of 
|Jl<*' 1 demons, and therctore would be led without effort 
M ^^^ to niention,not only the incoinmunicubLe adoration 
>' paid to the One God, who " will not give His glory 

to another," but such inferior honour as may be 
paid to creatures without sin, on the side of giver 
or receiver. Nor is the construction of thp original 
Greek harsher than is ibund in other auUiors; nor 
need it surprise us in one whose style is not accu- 
rate, that two words should he used to express 
wornhij), and that one should inchidc Angels, and 
that the other should not. 

The following is Dr. Burton's account of the 
pftssuge : 

" Scultctus, a Protestant divine of Heidelberg, 
in his Medidla Tfuologife Patruni^ which appeared in 
1605, gave a totally dilTcrent meaning to the pas- 
sage; and instead of connecting ^ihe hast' i^ith ' we 
iporship,' connected it with * taught us.* The words 
would then be I'findfred thus: 'But nim,andthe Son 
who came from Him, who also gave us instrucitons 
concerning these things, and concerning tlie host of 
the other good angels we worship,' &c. This inter- 
pretation is adopted and defended at some length by 
BishopBul!,and by Stephen Le Moyne ;andevcn the 
BenumctiiieLoXourrysuppoaedJustin to mean that 
Christhad tuughtus not to worship the bad angels, as 
well as the existence of good angels. Grabe, in bis 
edition of ' Justin's Apology,' wluL-h was printed in 
1703, adopted another itiUTpretation, which had 

fiaSilv, wc litiA\^Pifitv, Ai^BdvuK naftaittivnt. — AptJ, i. A. 
Th» paiMgo IB pArallfil to the Tmyor in the Brcviftrj : *' Sai9»- 
Banctw ct iDdiTiiluiD Triiiltati, Crucifix! Domini nuslri Jcsu Chrioti 
huiDDniCjiti, UtBlijsimie ct glonoaitdtnis M)Tnpi.'T<|i)r Viri*int« Mjuin 
fracotiiliB inlogritati, et oninium Saiiclunim univcmtati, ul svmpilvni* 
UuB, honor, rirtus, ot gloria ab omni enwturit," Jec 
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been before pro|)09ed by J^e Moyne and by Cave. 
This iilao coimecta * tkr host ' with ' tan/jht,' and 
would require us to render the passage thus: 
^..and the Son who came from Him, who also 
taught these things to us, and to the host of the 
other Angt'ls,' Sec It might by thought that Lati- 
gus, who publishL-d a Latin trans^hitionof Jtmtin in 
15G5, meatit to adopt one of these inter pre tations, 
or at least to connect ' A(M(' with ' tawjkt Imm thtriffs.^ 
Both of them certainly arc ingenioaB, and arc not 
perhaps opposed to the literal construction of the 
Greek words ; but I cannot say that they arc 
satisfactory, or that I am Hurf^iKed at Roman Ca- 
tholic writers describing them as forced and violent 
attempts to evude a difficulty. If the words en- 
cloeed in brackets were removed, the whole poe- 
sage would certainly contain a strong argument in 
favour of the Trinity; but as they now stand, 
Roman Catholic writers will naturally quote them 
as supporting the woi-shipof Angels. There is, how- 
ever, this difficulty in such a constnictlon of the 
passage: it proves too much. Bycoupliug the Angels 
with the three ]>ersons of the Triiiitj', as objects of 
reUgious adoration, it seems to go l>eyotid even what 
Rouuin Catholics themselves would maiiitnin con- 
cerning the worshipof Angels. Their well-known 
distinction between tatria and duUa ivould be en- 
tirely confounded; and the difficulty felt by the 
Benedictine o<iitor appears to have been as great, as 
liis attempt to explain it is unsuccessful, when be 
wrote as follows: * Our adversaries in vain object 
the twofold expression, we worship and adore. For 
the ibrmer is applied to Angels themselves, regard 
being had to the distinction between the creature 
and the Creator ; the latter by no means necessarily 
includes the Angels.' This sentence requires con- 
cessions, which no opponent could be expected to 
make ; and if one of the two terms, we worship and 
adore^ may be applied to Angels, it is unreasonable 
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to contend that the other must not also. Perhaps, 
however, the jMissnge may be exphiined so lis to 
admit h diHlliictioii of this kind. The interpriN- 
tntiuits of ScultiJlUB and Grulie huve not found 
many adrocates; and upou die whole 1 should 
be inclined to conclude, that the cl»uite, which 
relates to the Angels, l» connected particularly 
with the wordfl, ^ paying them a reasonaUe and true 

Two violent alterations of the text have been 
proposed: one to transfer the clause which creatua 
the difficulty, after the \y or (h paying tftem honour; 
the other to substitute arpaniyov (^coimnander) for 
arpoTov (/wm(). 

Treseiitly Dr. Ilurton continues; — "Justin, i 
I observed, is defending the Christians from the 
charge of Atheisin ; atid after saying that the gods, 
whom they refused to worship, were no go<i», but 
evil demons, lie points out wlmt were the Beings who 
were worahippca by the Christians. He names the 
true God, who is the source of all virtue; the Son, 
who proceeded fi'oni Him; the good and ministering 
spintii; and the Holy Ghost. To these Itemgs, he 
says, we pay all the worship, adoration, and 
honour, which is due to each of them ; i. e. worship 
where worsliip is due, honour where honour is due. 
The Christians were accused of worshipping no 
gods, that is, of acknowledging no sujH-'rior beings 
at all. Justin shows that so far wust this from 
being true, that they acknowledged more than one 
order of spiritual Beings; they offered divine wor- 
fihip to the true God, and they also believed m the 
existence of good spirits, which were entitled to 
honour and respect. If the reader will view tho 
passage as a whole, he will perhaps see that there 
U) notliing violent in thus restricting the words 
tcorship and adore, and honouring, to certain jiarts 
of it respectively. It may seem strange that J ustin 
> Twrt. Trin. pp. 16. 17, 18. 
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8houId mention the ministering spirita btfore the 
Holy (ithost: but this is a difhcultv which |)re8»e8 
upon the Roman Catholics as much as upon our- 
selves ; and we may perhaps adopt the explanation 
of the Biahop of Lincoln, who says, * I have aome- 
tiinew thought ihut in thin passage, ^ ayid ihe host,' 
is equivalent to * witfi the host^ and that Justin 
had iti his mind the glorified state of Christ, when 
He«hould come to judge the world, surrounded hy 
the ho8t of heaven." The bishop then brings 
several passages from Justin, where the Sou of 
God is spoken of us attended by a company of 
Augcis; and if this idea was then m Justin's mind, 
it might account for liis n»ming the tninUtertng 
spirits immediately after tbe Son of God, rather 
than afler the Holy Ghost, which would have been 
the natural and proper order."' ■ ' • ,^' /• -> I'-V .- 

This passage is the more remarkable, bccauao it ^ttj>e. ~ 
cannot be denied that there was a worship of the , 

Angels at that day, of which St Paul speaks, which 
was Jewish and Gnostic, and utterly reprobated- 
by the Church. 

§3. 

The merit of Virginity. 

NeSt to the prerogatives of bo<HIy suffering or 
Mart^Tdom came, in the estimation of the early 
Church, the prerogatives of bodily purity or Vjr- 

f'nity \ another form of the general principle which 
am here illustrating. " 'Die first reward," says St. 
Cy[»riuu to the Virgins, " is for the Martyrs an hun- 
dred fold ; the second sixty fold is lor yoursdvea."' 
Their state and its merit is recognised by a co}i8emua 
of the Ante-nicene ivTiters; of whom Athenagoras 
distinctly connects ^'^irginity with the privilege of 
divine communion: "You will find many of oar 
jwople,'" he siays to the Emperor Marcub, " both 
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men and women, grown oW in their single sUte, in 
hope thereby of a closer union with God.'" 

Among tlie numerous authorities which might 
be cited, 1 will confine myeelf to a work, elaborate 
in itself, and important 6'om its author. St. Me- 
thodius was a Bishop and Martyr of the latter years 
of the Ante-iiiceiie i>Gnod, and is celebrated as the 
most variously endowed divine of his day. His 
learning, elegance in composition, and eloquence, 
arc all commemorated.' The work in fjuestion, the 
Convivitim VinjinutTi, is a conference in which tea 
Tirana successively take part, in praise of the state 
of life to which they h&ve themselves been specially 
called. I do not ^vish to deny that there arc por- 
tions of it which strangely grate ujwn the feelings 
of an age, which is formed on principles of wliich 
marriage is the centre. But here we are concerned 
with its doctrine. Of the speakers in this Col- 
loquy, three at least are real persona prior to St. 
MiHthodius' time; of these Thecla, whom trudiuoti 
associates with St. Paul, is one, and Marcclla, who 
in the Roman Breviary is considered to be St.' 
Martha's servant, and who is said to have been the 
woman who e.\claimed, *' Blessed is the womb that 
bare Thee," &c., is described as a still older servant 
of Christ The latter opens the discourse, and her 
subject is the gradual development of the doctrine 
of \ irgiiiity in the Divine DisiK-iisatioiis ; Theophila, 
who follows, eulurgcs on the sanctity of Aliitrimony, 
with which the special glory of tlic higher state does 
not intcri'cre; Thalia discoursos on the mystical 
union which exists between Christ and His Church, 
and on the seventh chapter of the first E pistle to the 
Corinthians; Theo|)atra on the merit of Virginity^ 
Thallusa exhorts to a watcliiul guardianship of thel 
gift; Agatha shows the necessity of other virtues 
and gnnd work^s in order to the real praise of their^ 
peculiar profession; ProciUa extols Virginity aa 

' Atbftnftg. Log. 33. - Lumper, lEst U 13, p. 439, 
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the special instrument of bcconung a spouse of 
Christ ; ThccU treats of it as the great combatant 
in the warfare between heaven and hvll, good and 
evil; and Domnina allegorizes Jothan's parable ia 
Judges ix. Virtue, who has been introduced as 
the principal personage in the representation from 
the first, closes the discussion with an exhortation 
to inward purity, and tliej' answer her by an hymn 
to our Lord as the Spou£C of His Saints. 

It ift observable that St. Mctlio<lius plainly speaks 
of the profession of Virginity as a vow. " I will ex- 
plain," says one of his speakers, " how we are dedi- 
cated to the Lord. What U enacted in the Hook of 
Numbers, 'to vow a vow mightily,' shows what I 
am insisting on at CTeat length, that Chastity is a 
mighty vow beyond all vows.'" This language is 
not i>eculiar to St. Metliodius among the Ante- 
nicene Fathers. "Let such as promise Virginity 
and break their profession be ranked among di^ 
mists," says the Council of Ancyra in the beginning 
of the fourth ct^ntnry. Tcrtultian speaks of being 
"married to Christ," and marriage implies a vow; 
he proceeds, "to Him thou hast pledged (/>ponsasti) 
tliy ripeness of age;" and before he had expre-ssly 
spoken of the continentim votum, Origen sjieake 
of " devoting one's body to God " in chastity ; and 
St. Cyprian "of Christ s Virgin, dedicated to llim 
and destined for His sanctity," and elsewhere 
of " members dedicated to Christ, and for ever 
devoted by virtuous chastity to the praise of con- 
tinence;" and Eusebius of those "who had conse- 
crated themselves body and soul to a pure and all- 
holy Ufe."' 

' OoIImcI. t. 3, p. TOO. 
•RoBth. RHi*iu. t. .H, p. -IM. Tortull. Jo^lrR. V.^. IOa,„ni. 
Orig. in Kum. Hoin. 24. 2. Oypriou. Epi 4, p. 8, od. FdL l\>. 02, 
p. 147. SuMb. ?. ConaU ir. 26. 
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§■1 

Office of St: Mary. 

The special prcrogadvca of St, Mary, the Virgo 
Vwiinum^ are intimately involved in the doctrine 
of" tue Incarnation itsi'b", with which thesG remarks 
began. As is woU lujowa, they wer« not tully recog- 
nised in the Catholic ritual tUl a lat^ date, but thuy 
were not a newtfainginthe Church, or strange to her 
earlier teachers. Sl.JuBti]i,St.lrcnjBus, and others, 
had distinctly laid it down, that she not only had 
an office, but bore a part, and was a voluntary 
agent, in the actual pnicess of redemption, as Eve 
had been instrumental and re8|M)nsihle in Adam's 
fall. They taught that, as the first woman might 
have foilcf] the Tempter and did not, so had Mary 
been disobedient or unbeheving on Gabriel'a mee^ 
Bage, the l>ivine Economy would have been frus- 
trated. And certainly the parallel between " the 
Mother of all living " and the Mother of the Re- 
deemer may be gathered IVum h comjiarison of the 
first chaptern of Scripture with the last It was 
noticed m a former place, that the only |ias8age 
■whore the serpent is directly identified with the evil 
spirit occurs in the twelfth chapter of Revelations; 
now it is obsen'uble that the recognition, when 
made, is found in the course of a vision of a " woman 
clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet : " 
thus two women are brought into contrast with 
each other. Moreover, as it is said in the Apoca- 
lypse, " The dragon was wroth with the woman,* 
and went about to make war with the remnant of 
her seed," so is it prophesied in Genesis, " I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her Seed. Hesliall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise His heel." ^Vlso the 
enmity was to exict, not only between the Serpent 
and the Seed of the woman, but between the ser- 
pent and the woman herself; and here too there 
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is u cori-cspoinleiicu in the AiwciilyjHic vision. 
If then there is rt-asoii for thinking thai tlus mys- 
tery at the cloiw of Revelation answers to the 
mystery in (he beginning of it and thnt " the Wo- 
man" meintJonctl in Imth pafMWj^s is one and the 
siune, then she can be none otiier than St. Mury, 
thus iiitriMluced pn>i>heticftlly to our notice tinmc- 
diKf<*!v on the triui-iirrt'sfiion of Evp. 

Hcif, however, \vc are not so much concerned to 
interpret Scripture as to examine the P'nthera. 
Thus St. Jufitin says. ** Eve, being a virjiin and 
ineornipt, hiiviii;; eoneeived the wonl troni the 
Ser|)ent, hurt* disMjlxKlience and death; but Mary 
the Virgin, receivinj; faith and joy, when (laliriel 
the Angel cvangelizeJ her, unswcix-d, " lio it unto 
rae according to thy word."' And Tertullian says 
that, whereas Eve believed the Serpent, and Mary 
Iwlievcd Gabriel, " what Eve iaiUnl in lielieving, 
Marj- by believing; hath blotted out."'' St. Iremeus 
speaJcs more explicitly: "AsEve," he says, 'Vas se- 
duced by the Anffel'a speech so a.% to flee God, 
baling transgressed His word, so also Mar)- by tcs\ 
Angel's 8i>eech was evangelized so as to contain God, 
being obedient to His Word. Aiid as the one was 
seduced to flee God, so the other was persuaded to 
obey God, that the \irgin Marv might become the 
Advocate (Paraclete) lif the \^irgin Eve, that as 
mankind has been bound to death through a \'ii^in, 
through a Virgin it may be saved, — virginid dis- 
obedience by virginal obedience, the Uiilaneo being 
made equal. ' And elsewhere, " /Vs Eve, Ijcconiing 
disobedient, be«iHie the wmse of death to herself 
itnd to all mankind, so Mary too, having the pre- 
destined Man, and yet a \ irgiti, being obedient, 
become amse of Ndvation both to herself and to nU 
mimkind . . . The knot formed by Eve's disobe- 
dience was uiitiwl tlinmgh the olK-dience of Marjf; 
for what the VirgiTi Evr tit-d ibrough unbelief, that 
» Tr^pli. 100. ' RwliiT. Cani. 17. 

2c 
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theVirgiii Mary uiitUT* thriiugh faith.'' ' This htsMWiiei 
tlie nt-eivfd ductrint' iti the Pnnt-tiiwnie Lllmivh. 

One wdl-kiiowii iiiHtaiici' (MTui*(t in tin; history 
<rf the tliird cuiitury of St. Mary'iJ intvr|xi»ition, and 
it ill remnrkiibli' from ihi- ntiinos of the two |M>p4onii, 
who neif, one iht wiihJLTt, tht* other ibe hi»toriiui 
of it. St. Grcgorj' N'ysi*en, n native- of Cniipntlocia 
in the fimrth wntun,', n-litcM that his riiime-Hafce 
BlAliop of Ke«>ca'j4urea, ^urnained Ttuiuinutiir<riis 
in the prccctiing wuturv, shortly before ho wtw 
uulled to the [jrie^thiKx], iT^eeivud in ti vii^ioii u 
Creed, which in still extant, from St. Mary iit the 
himd-s of St. John. The nccount mns tbuj*: He 
wax iU-eply ponderinff theolopcal doetrine, which 
the heretics of the day depraved. " I n wich tli()nfjht*t,'' 
wiys his na^K,^-!^l:e of Siyssis '' he was ]«issinp tlie 
ni;;ht, when one apjicnn^l, h» if in hiinuui form, 
H^eil in iii)|)earHna-, tiaintly jn the fashion of his 
gnrinenli, and ver)' veiieraljle hofh in jrrace of 
countenance and p:eueml mien. Ainoxcd at the 
sipht, he stnrteil fnnii Kin bed, and nicked who it 
wibs, and why he eanie; but, on the other i-ahnirig 
the i>erl4irI)ation of his mind witli his f^«ritle voii«, 
nnd saying he had apjienreil to him hv divine com- 
mand on ueeonnt of hi^ doubt.'', in ohKt that the 
trutli of the orthodox faith might Iw revealed to 
liini, lie took eoiimge at the wonl, and ri';r»r<h'd hini 
with a mixture trf" joy and fri^rlit. Tln-tt on hitt 
stretching hi& liand straight forward, and poijiting 
with his fingers at soniethin;^ on one side, he 
foUowt^d with hifi eyoa the extended haml, and fww 
auolhcr uppeannice opposite to the former, in h1ui|X! 
tii'a woman, but more than human .... ^Vhetl his 
eyes rouM nnl bear tlie HpfHirition. he hwird thnm 
eonversing tc^iiher on the Mubjini of hisdonbta; 
and thereby not only gained a tnie knowledge of 
the fflith. but leame(r their name-^. n» ihey addruMcd 
e«eh other by their r'eti|ieetive ap]M-llaiionH. And 
thus he is fini'rl to have lieard the person in woriuui'a 
> U»r. ill. i2, § 4. V. 19. 
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HhH.|X! bid *Juhn the Eviiii<^*1if(t' d!selot>e to the 
youii^ iiiHii the inystery of j!<k1Uiii'!».s; :iiul he nii- 
swercil thai lu* was rwiuy to comply in thii* mutUT 
with the wirfi of 'the Mother of the LortI,' and 
eiimicitttt'd a fonnulan,', wcU-tximed aud compK'te, 
ami .to vuiib^hfd. He, on thf uthur hnnd, iimniili- 
ately cuiiuinttud tu iivriliii^ that divine tuaoliiii^ nf 
his mystagogue, imd ht.-ni.x^foi"(h pn-ju-hrd in the 
Church accordiDg' to that fonn^ iind iHijuritthfc) to 
posterity, an on inheritance^ that hcaTcnl^' teaching, 
oy uiwms of wliidi his |»ef.i|>lc ore iiistruct^'d down 
to tills day, i«t;in^ itrestTvt'd from uU hertticul 
eviL" ■ He |iroct*dj* to reheiii-xe tJie Creed thus 
ijren, " There is (jnc Got), FatJicr of a Living 
Tbrd," &c ' Bull, aftxT uuoting it in hU wort 
upon the Nicene Faith, alJuaea to thi3 history of its 
origin, aiid adds, '* Xo one slioidd thinlt it ineredi- 
ble that »ueh a provUlcne^r Kiioidd hc-lall a nutii 
whose whole life was conspicuous tor revelations 
miracles, aa all ecclesiastical writers who have 
Jtioiied hijn (and who hne not?) iritness with 
one voice."' 

It is remarkable that St. Gregory Nazianzct] 
relates an instance, eren more pointed, of St. llarj's 
uitercfssion, contemporaneous with this apixii ranee 
to Thamnaturgus ; hut it is attended with luistako 
in the narrative, which wcakeiis its cogency as an 
eviJi?nce uf the belief^ not indee<t of the fourth 
century, in which St. Gregory lived, hut of the 
third. He speaks of a Christian woman having 
^ n-aairsc to thi- pnitection of St. Mary', and obtain- 
ing the conversion of a heathen who had attemjited 
to practise on her by magical arts. They vrere 

Ibt>tn martyred. 
Ill lx)th the.sc insta.nceft tlie Blessed Yir^ a[>> 
pears esptreially in dial chanicter of IVtroness or 
Paraclete, which St. Ircnauih and otlier Fathers 
describe, and which tiie Mi-<Ueval Church exhibit^^ 
a loving Motlier with etients. 
' Syt^ 0pp. I. iL I). &77. ' t>ef. F. N. \i. 12. 
2 c 2 
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§5. 
Sptcimen^ of Thedogical Science. 

It will Ix- olwt'nt'cl thftt in iiotliiiij: ilml, ha.< 
hitherto Ix-cii lulduciil from the AiitL--niceiiu Church, 
IB there any evidence of a theolojETy* thiit, jft, of a 
conscious dethu'tion of proposition from pnjposition, 
ami the fonniition of a tlodriiml system. 'I'honeh 
the series of divine trutlis proceeded frtmi thp fn- 
canirttinii :iiul Hesiirrei-tion U) the merit of Mar- 
t\'rdoin, the mmetity of KelicM, ihe iiilercession of 
^ints, the exoellence of Virginity, and the preroga- 
tives of St. Marj', y*--t there wiis no very clear 
evidence that the pn-achers of theyo doctrines tiii- 
derKtood their ixiiinexion with each otiier. Thii>i I 
am Tiot aware of any liassa^e in whicli the rclifnous 
ahsemtna^ of Helics is clearly conncete<l with ilic 
doctrine of the HcmirrcctioiC from which it iio- 
douhledlv [irocewls. TImk may atlbi-d matter fiir 
an ohjiTnon. It may In* said that wearecoiuii-etiiig 
toother for a porticular purjxwe certain opinions 
or pmctiees, whieh art; found among others in pri- 
mitive times, and whieli ai**- really uneonmvtwl 
and accidental. It may I>e urged, moreover, that 
there are many thin^.'s in rhe documoiits or the history 
of the |)eriod whieli have a eontniry U'lirinp-, that 
the Fathera idso «j)cak a^jainst iilols, and invtXTition 
of Au^Ih; that some of tliein havi* been betrayed 
into sttittinent.s whieh savour of heresy or paffan 
philosophy; and that hy putrinjr tdl these togutner 
we might frtnn us Iniftosing a I'utnut af,'aiti9t the 
(^ Catholic dwtrines as can Ik- formed in their favour. 

But t^iis iri til niisunder:>taiKl the drifr. of tluH 
arpumeut, which i« merely to determine whether 
certain developmentw, which did afterwards atul do 
exist, have not such tiuflicient eountenanee In early 
tiuiei*, that we may pniriounif them to Ik- tnu* 
development* and not e/irniptions. If existing 
developments can be produecd of an opposite kind. 
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and the question arises whether these also are 
niiiUy siM-h or corruptions, then ^vUl [)e the time, 
urid then will ir Im; iiiir, to make mention of such 
antflgoni«t instances as shall be forthcoming. Nay,if 
thvre be bur an hv|>i5th«.'S*i8 which \mn never been 
ivalizt'd, with tvliicVi they lall in, wliich intcriirets 
more consistently than the CatljoHc creed the wholn 
nuiss of Ant«-niceiie test.Hiloii\% this will litivi^ its 
weighty tliough it rest on no liistoriwil I'ouiidatitMi. 
Knt tliis \s not the caee. Stray heurrridox expres- 
sions, S)tlH.'l]ian or Unitarian, or what was atVcr- 
whihU Al'iua, Ptatonisuis, ari/umenta ad hominem^ 
aj«i*ertiung in controversy, (Amissions in practicG, 
silence in public teaching, and the like, such as 
uloni' wui be udduccd, can Ijc made up intu no sys- 
tem. Thcj' arc *' a rojK; of sand," to use the familiar 
phnisc, not a valena; cftch gtand* by itself, with nii 
nideiKindence, or an iritlevaney, whieli precludes 
the chance of assimilation or coulitiun. (_>n the 
ofclnrr band, the Catholic anticipations which have 
bec-n instanwd, are \n\vi» of a whoh\ and have 
innate attractions townrcis cjicb-othtr, and have been 
proved to have them by the event ; and tben!turc', 
11 is no [wtradox to say, that even were they much 
fewer than thoscofafoutniry cliaratTlcr, they would 
bt^ the nde, and the nuijority would K- the excep- 
tion : for they havt; a pinnciplc of consistence, and 
tend to be somcthinjT; whereas the otliers must be 
nieii" aceidenl-8 and eri-ors, beaiuse tbey have no 
meaning, and come to nothinfr. 

[lowever in fact then* is ven' dear e\'iclenc(; of 
the tbnnntion of a theology in i'hristianity from 
the first, and that fotuidcd on the ver\' news of 
the relation of Matter to the iLvungciical Pisijcnwi- 
tton, wliich has Ikvii nUive sebrte^l for ilhist ration; 
though tJmt theohigj- in the priniilive age does not 
extenil to all the dcvclopnienf!* which have U.-en 
alre-ady instanced in thrir jxitiuhir anil devotional 
DSfKct:*. In order to make this plain, I shall make 
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use of ail article which appeared iu -u *Kuview 
itomc yean a^,' on the sufiject of St. I^iatiim' 

Kpwtlca. 

**Meo fancy," Lt wasobaen'cd, " that though they 
have never f»(*n Clonic-nt or I^matius, or any otiier 
Father hefure, they ai'e quite as well tjuahfied to 
interpret the words Xtnavpyta or npoa^ofa as if" they 
km-w them and their brethren well. How different 
ih their judgment in other matters! Who vnW not 
grau^ except iu the case of theology, that on cx- 
pericnee*! eye is an uuportaiit iiualificatitm for 
undei-standing the distinction of things or detect- 
ing" their force and tendency? In politics, the 
sagacious statesman puts his finger on some ap- 
parently aniall or not confessedly great event, 
promptly declares it to be 'no little uuitter,' and 
IH lielievcd. Why? because hv is eom-eived to 
have scholarsliip m the language of [wlitiad his- 
tory, and to be well read in the world's events. In 
the 8fune way the compamtive anatomist litll» In 
with a little l)onc, and confidently declares, from it, 
the make, habits, and age of the aiuuml to wliicli it 
belonged. What should we say to tlie unst^ientilic 
hearer who disimted his accuracy and attempted to 
argue against nim? Yet, in not this just the cuae 
of tHMolistri, or Icjfi^ than sciolist-s ui theology, who, 
when ^K'rsona wlio have given time to the rath era 
recLigmse in some phrase or word in Clemont or 
Ignatius a Catholic doctrine, object that the con- 
nexion between the phrase and the doctrine is not 
clear to t/tem, and allow nothing to the judgment, of 
the experienced, over that of ordimiry men? Or 
agaui. surely it needs not be formally proved that 
symjmthy and congeniality of mind are concerned 
UI eimbhng us to enter into another's meaning. 
His single words or tones are nothing to one man, 
Miey tell a story to another: tliLi one man passe* 
them over; the otla-r is arrested by tln'ni. and 
■ BrilUli i'rkU. Jwiunry, 183^, pp. &7— 74- 
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never forzets tliuin. .Such is the ilifFerence bctwwfii 
i^adinjr tlu! A|Kislolh*Al Father with or without a 
kiiuwledge o!' thtolo^acal Imi^a^e." 

AJlep quutinu; various jjiissaj^'t* fmru St. Ignatius^ 
the T^-ritei" continued, 

'* In thvsk- cxtnii'ts tliere are u number of re- 
ijuirkablc expresKioiut, which the student in Catholic 
thooKtj^y alone will nxogniac, and he ut once, &a 
U'loiiging to that tliwlo^y, and havinjf u i»iJfciu] 
ix'ferenoe to the heretical jxirversions of it. ile will 
enter into, and luiother ini^rht \>iiHA over sueh worda 
and phi'aite^ an yd-i^wtic koI nT^i-i'itrof, — iv aapKi ftvA- 
fitvof Btorr — Jx Mapfdi' Ktu in Oioi', — vadn^'^C "ul airttOin\ 

y$v6fiivof, — aapKo^npn^, — iraOo^ row 6tw. Hc will [Wr- 
ceivc such expressious to be dogmatic, and will be 
at home in tlieiu. 

" For instance, take the words tAhoc fli^/^wiror, 
' perfect niiui.' A heresy existed in the liepnning of 
the fourth cx'Utur}*, which was in fact n revivid of 
the error of the Docetae, in St. John's times, viz. 
that our Ijord was not really a nmn as other men 
arc, that he had no intcllectuid rroul, and, a^ they 
went on to say, not even u real body. Such was 
the (enct of A]K)llinariunisin, and the Cathcilies pro- 
test<eil iipiiii»t it by maintainiti^ tliat Christ was 
'perfect man' (r/A»ic»c). Tliis wb« their iipecial 
8yniiK)1 again!«t the heiTi^y, a^ we find it in tlie 
Athaiiai^iun Creed, ' |x!rfcct man, Milhsii^ling of a 
reasonable soul and human fletth.' The Aix>lli- 
nurlaii!t joined Umic on this |toint; they contended 
that ir wits ini)MK<Ni)}le for one and tJie siuiie [wi'^on 
to contain in him lioriXtta, and that nmw. our Lord 
wafi i»(;rfect (iod, he could not he [jcrfect man. In 
conwiiuence, this became a turning jwint of the 
controversy, and in treated lu* .such, annwia tither 
authoiiji, by Athaniixins. Nazianzen, t^piphaiuuit, 
l^i-ontius, and Maximum. 

"The imiKirlanee of the word 'i» most rcailily 
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kIiu^vi) by it* oocumaiou in Creeds. The Atliaiia- 
h'uin has uln*-jidy tK'en incnrlotied; in tike mnniier a 
couftf^ioii ascribed liy Thecxloret to St. Ambrose 
speaks of our Lorti ^lesus (.'hrist-, ^ who in the Inst 
days become incarnate, And took on Him a perfect 
manhood of rationul 30ul and bodv;' ao tlmt 'of 
two perfect niitiires an lurmti bus tic*n iniide iii- 
effubly,' Sec. In a Creed of Pelu^ius, who was 
orthcKlox on this |X)int. wc arc t*ild that 'they who 
own in tho Son an iinperffct God and imper/ei-f miin, 
arc to be acconnted not to hold truly cither Go<l or 
man.' And John of ^Vntiuch, in his exphiiiation to 
St. Cyril, conlWiH'8 tliat our Lord in '^[lerfwt Ood 
and fifr/ect man, of n reasonable sou] and^bo(iy.' 

"■ Tlic expression, then, ' ix;rll'Ct man,' was a por- 
tion of tlu- doipnatic Catliolii.- vit-w existing in the 
fourth and liftn ccnturioj*. Now, as we have above 
quoted, it bt-longn ulso to If^iatius: 'I endure all,' 
^ ■ he «ayf», 'ns He who Uvaine jierffct man, onableu 
ine.* Here, then, on the one hand, we find a word 
in Ignatius, which i» sairedy taken from ixtrijiture, 
which is uncongenial to modern aentimenta, which 
ifi nnoallwl for by the contest, which has the air of 
a dopiuitie expres^aiun, which wa» well adapted to 
op)Mt!;e existing GiTora, iind which i» found in a 
work which does oppostt heresies uf various sort*. 
On the other hand, we find this woi^l imdeniably 
and prominently a dogmatic term in ihe tburth 
t'enturv*; can we doubt that it is doprmatic In 
Igtialius? or, in other words, that Jgnatius's tone of 
writing is inconsutcnt witli the modem theory, 
whether of feelings or of good live)* Ijeing tlie whole 
of religion, and tbrmal creeds being su^wrtiuous oi 
burdens? 

" Take another instance : he s|>eaks of those who" 
'blaspheme' ("hrist, 'not confes.*jing that He bore 
flcah' (trapKo^pav'). This woitl is of a dogmatic 
flianicter on ihe very face of the |>a*twge; and it ia 
notoriously siicli in ufterH'ontroversy. It is so 
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used by Clement of Alojuiiiclrtu, Atlmtiaitiu^ micl iu 
the (Jonfessionsof the EiiiixM-ors Vnlenluiiiin. Vah-ns, 
«nd Gratiitn. It wiis uacH both in the Ajmllinjirian 
and Ncstorian controvereies ; by the Oatbolics 
tignin«t Nestorlus, who asserted that our Lord was 
not Otoe aapKo^pac, but avbfirawo^ Ottt^upo^. and by 
the Aiwllinarians with a view of imputing to tJie 
Catholics what was raiUy the Nestoriim t«ne1. 

" Again : Xcstorius considering, after the Cerin- 
thifins and other early Gnostics, that the Son of 
G'kI was distinct from Clirist, a man, as if Christ 
haii a flepniTite existence or personality, the Catho 
liea met the heresy, ajnong other strong statements, 
by the plirases that ' God was boni and suffered on 
tfu' ci'usa,' and that the Blessed Virgin was Otm^oc. 
' the Mother of God.' On the other liand, sueh 
phrases, it is scareoly necessary to say, are con- 
sidered in the judgment of this day's religion at 
once incorrect and unbecoming. 'Ihis is not the 
pluit to go into the history of tiie conti-o^trhy, and 
to sliow their propriety and necessity. The' latter 
of tlie two is found in Oingen, wlio, moreover, en- 
gaged in an inquiry into its real meaning, which is 
renmrkahle as showing thai it was at that time a 
■received word: for we do not invt-stlgate what we 
have invented. It is used by Alexander, Nazian- 
zoii, and Athanasitia, and, as many thiiUc, by Ulo- 
nyaiuB. As to the former phrase, Iremeus s]x;ak8 
of our Lord's ^itescerufio in ^fonHm;' TertuUian of 
His descending *m tniivam efe mdvti cwjtem partici' 
fm-htni.-^:' or oi"^ Pet j*(ui.s-iini&i,' ^ pei inirrrmylitrcs;'' 
and Athanosius of the ' aCtna ftow; and of the con- 
soquent duty of worshipping it Atliunasius, 
indeed, as is well known, objected to the phrase 
that ' God suffeatl,' tis used by ApolUjiaris, who 
by 0*^ meant Bt^w. but that it was a usual and 
re<!eived phrase in the Chtavh Catholic cannot be 
di.sputc<l. X<iw turning to Ignatius, we find it in 
a passage above quoted from hw Epistles; he speaks 
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of bi'in^' 'ii (ollowpr of the whAoctov 9tov.' In like 
umiiiiur, ho Niy^ that ^uui* (luj, .lasiL-t tlie CUrUt, 
wiw bom in tlic womb, ficvo^pqOii, by Mary.' la 
thiH ihc ]nnf2:un^L> of the modern echool, and Dot 
rathor of the Cathohc Church?" 



And then oAi^r odtlnig ntlicr instances 
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draw out i'lillv the ois*' for ('HthoHc iloi'ti'int', which 
t])it( apostohcul Fnther Mipplie»t, would laid un Ur- 
yond Imth the literal lUiu moral hounds of a re- 
view. It Would be a i^rent s(-rvice if e<>me divine 
would publish tlie text uf these Kpistlcs, with u 
runiiiiie coinniont fiviii the J'ttthera after thum. It 
is hanJiy Uict nuich (o ftny thnt, ahiio^ the whole 
-system of Ciitholic dm^triue may be discovciixl in 
them, at leaat in outline, not to say tilled up in piurtAi 
There are indwd uue ur two reimirkiihle uniissions, a£ 
if on jturpufie t^o provi- to uh lh(.-ii-;rviuiineaef^s ; fur in 
a later age thcto ceitninly would have been ftupplied ; 
the ehief of whieh is Ine staiiity notirca tbey i:on- 
tnin of the t'atholic doctrine of the Trinity, and of 
Isiptiitma] re'fenoration, which in Ijrmttius'a timo 
weiv not subjects of txintrciversy. Uut after all 
'tlio tiwhn^tionn fiian the eoiii]»leteness of hiet thi'i>- 
logical system, let uh ^ee wliai we have in the 
cwiirse of these seven short compositions. We hftvC| , 
first, the principle of dogmatic laith; next, the doc- 
trine of the Incaniation, almost as theftlogiaUIy 
laid donni as it U in the fourth and tiftli ceiiluriiM; 
then that of the disseiiiinatifm of a new and divinv 
nature in the lallen Mock of Adam, and rhat by 
means of tJic Eucharist. Further, we rejul in 
ibem of the divine origin an<) duty of the KjtiAeopal 
rejfimen ; the divine authorit}* of the Bishop, as tho 
reprfajeiitativc of otur unseen Maker and Redwtncr; 
the doctrine of the thit« order* ; the doetrine of 
unity; the doctrine of the Church's Catholicity; the 
diocesan systeni ; the sin of going by individiml 
judfctncnta in uuUterb of faith : what may Ik; adh-d 
the saerumental eliamcter of unity; the coutiecratiug 
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jHiwyriiudtHithorityofBisIiopsoveriJl Ecdesiiistical 
ftiipriiiitiin^ntJt, iiihI thi* imjiortaiice of united pmyer. 
1o tlieite might be iiddcil his iiupUed iiruiHc of 
virginity, and hia implied countenance of resolves 
for that [Hirpose; appim^ntly too his r(;co;^iition of 
what Iius tfince been called the JJisciplimt A/vanif of 
wlint has hean called the Limbus Patt-uin, of ilio 
Lord's day, of the accoptablencsa of good works^ of 
grace as inherent, not Rxtcmal, of Ecclesinstial 
Councils, of departed Saints renicmberinr, or at 
IciiHt henctiMin^ ns^ and of communion with them 
in lift; and dealh ; and, not Icakst important an 
throwinf:r a li^'ht on all ttuit has been uuid by tlie 
contni-sl. his liatred and condemnation of Judaism." 
The imter continuta, " Are these Epistles genu- 
ine? Are they but genuine on the whole? Are 
they ^nuine ail but certain incidental corruptions 
which cannot now be detected? Let it W gninted 
only as far as this, that the substance of them in 
what Ignatius wrote,— and those who deny this may 
wrestle, as they best can, with the greater diffi- 
culties in wliich they wiU find themsdves, — and is 
any funlier witness wanting to prove that the 
Catholic sj'stcm, not iti an inchoate state, not in 
doubttiil (lawningit, not in tendencies, or in implicit 
teaching, or in temper, or in surmises, but in a defi- 
nite, complete, and dogmatic form, was the religion 
of St. Ignatius ; and if »o, where in the world did he 
come by it? How came he to lose, to blot out from 
his muid, the true Gospel, if this was not it? How 
came he to possess tliis, except it be apostolic? 
Ihie does not know which of the two most to be 
struck with, his precise tmhc^itatingtone, or tlie com- 
pass of doctriiie Le goes through ; the latter, however, 
rias this |mrticular force, wluch the foi'uicr hud nut, 
thai it quite cuta off the suspicion, if any lingers on 
the mind, that the conciseness with which his s«*nri- 
ments are conveyed has given opjiortUNity for their 
iR-hig practised on by tbcolt^ians, and tortured into 
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Church meanings whi 

Granting thsit. hy a uicrt* coim-idencc. some one 
fonn of wortU in his Kpistlcs im;i;ht have been miu- 
iiit^rprct-cJ into an a]][>itreitt countcnunce of some 
UtttT doctrine, or tliut some one worJ like &uataarit- 
(Noi' or tv^apttxria mi^jrlit l>e lad^'n witli a seiisc which 
carnc in luter, U is <|uit<! )ni[XK»iblc eiui'vly tliat atf 
great a niinilx-r of coineidfrm-cs ^ihoiild have oc- 
cuiTC<l, tliat so many distinct doctrines uftenvurda 
existing in the Church should iiccidciitly fi"ti tt 
jihicc, find fonn of words capable of denotiiiji them, 
and used aftenvarils to denote them, in *« short a 
document. Either the Epistles of St. IgiiatiuH 
have been the document fnnn whieli the Chnn-h 
liystcm had been historicallv devclo|x.'d. wliieh no 
one maintains, or the Chureli system is the basis on 
which St. I)jiiatiu8 wrote his Lpistle*.'* 

It i» only nwcssjiry to add, on a sentence near 
the cimineiiix-meiit of tlii» hist extniet, that though 
certain Catholic doctriiie« are found in St. Igna* 
tins, "not ui an inchoate atate, not in donbtftd dawn- 
injiy, not in tendericiu'Sjor in implicit teaching, or in 
tem|K>r, or in surmises, but iti a definite, complet-e, 
mid iloginade fonn," yet certain other <loctnnes 
arc found in hii« Kpistles, at mostimly in their rudi- 
ments; OS, for instance, the dcK^tnne of tlie Holy 
Trinity, of Oi-igiual Sin, or of Baptismal Regenera- 
liou, as indeed is expressly slated in one of the 
above passages. 

The eapaljilities, so to S|)eak, of the text of St. 
Ignatius tor tliepn)cc*w of »ubser|nent development, 
wiiich uiX" most striking in the writings of other 
Fathere also, us in St. Athanusius and St. Augustine, 
miglit have Ix-eu mentioned under the next Test; 
but it seems more natural to i^'fer to them here. 
So much then in proof of the ejcistencc fnim the 
firsts whether in intlividual mind.'' or [»<ipuliir IwOief, 
of Ihose doetrinid developments* which afterwards 
beeanic rect^iiscd portions of the Church's Creed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS CONCLUDED. 



SECTION I. 

ArPTJCATION OF THE FIFTH TE«T OF FIDF-LITT IN 
UEVELOFMKjnr. 

LonrcAL Sequence -nns set down m the firdt 

ChnpUT of tliis E*«iy as a fifth test of fidelity in de? 

veIo[i]neii(, am) sliiill now Ise briefly illnsrratfiil in tlie 

hinUiry tif Christian doctrine. Thiit is, 1 inpiin to 

[give instances of one doctrine leadin" to another; 

>^liut, if the former be adinittt^l, tTie httter ctm 

aml v bu dented, and the latter can hardly he 

I cjiUhi a corruption without reflecting on tlie fi)rnu'i*. 

And I use " logical sequence," in contrast to lliat 

process of incor]H>ration and assimilation which has 

[ ktely been under rem-w, to denote nn inltmal 

I growth of doctrine and usage in the way of reaaon- 

fuig. Accordingly it \nll include any progress of 

I tlie mind from one jiid^ient to another, as, for 

[instance, by way of moral fitness, which may not 

[admit of analysis into premiss and concltuion. 

rThnt* St. I'etcr argued in the caj<e of Cornelius and 

Ihis friends, "Can any man forbid water that these 

t should not bo baptized, wlueh have received the 

[Holy Ghost as well ns we?" 

§1- 

Devehpmenta growi*Kf oiU of the QfiiaHon of our 
fjonYs Jyivinity. 

No one who has looked ever so little into the 
iheologieal works of the ancient Church, but is 
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Qwarcthnt the bngiiage of (ho Aiite-niiH'iie FuthfT*!, 
on the subject of «>iir Lord'}* Divinitj-, may U* fur 
more easily accomoclatwl to the (Vrian liypnthesis 
than the laiiptiaerc of tlie Post-nicene. J uua St. 
Justin s]K*aks *>( the Son as sxibftement to the 
Father in the creation of the world, as ^cen by 
Almihiuii, as spejikiti'; to Moses from (1«> bush, aa 
iiplK'nniig to Joshua before the full of Jericho,' as 
Jlini.-tier hikI Anirel, and as nuiiifrirally distinct 
from theFnther. CJiement, agam, speaks ofthe Word" 
aa the " InAtnimcnt of Go<l,'" "clod* to the Sole Al- 
iuii(hty ;" " uuniwteriuf; to llie (_>iiuiiiM)rent Father's 
will;"* "an energy, so to Bay, or oiieration of the 
Father,"* and " conHtituted as the eauser of nil ;»Dod 
by [ho Ahiiighly Father'-* will," The Council of An- 
ti(M:h, whii!h condemned I'aiil of Sainosata, says that 
He " appears to the Patriarchs and converses with 
them, being testifietl fiomvtiineft to be an Aiigcl, at 
other times I^rcL, at others God ;" that, while " it 
)» im]tiou8 to think that the God of all is called 
an Angel, the Son is the Angel of the Fiithef."-^ 
Formal proof, however, is unnecessary; had not 
the fact been as I have stated it, neither Sundins 
would have uttaekitd the Post-nieenc Faibors, nor 
wcidd Bull hiive had to defend the Ante-nicene. 

One |K'iiicijml change which took place, as time 
went on, wiis tlie following : the Ante-nicene 
Fathers, as in some of the foregoing extracts, s[>cak 
of the Aiigdic visions in the Old Testament as if 
they were appearances of the Son; but St. Augus- 
tine introthiced tlie explicit doctrine, which liaa 
been r^'ceived since his date, that they were simply 
Angels, through whom the Omnipresent Son maui- 
fe-sted HiniJfelf. This indeed is the only int«rprc- 
taiitHi which could be put on the ^Vntc-nicenc state- 
ment*, as Hoon AS reason Ijegaii to examine what 
they meant. 'I'hcy cmiUI not mean that the KlemaJ 

' KiiTc's Jubu'b, p. r>9, Ac. ' Kaye's Clement, ji. 3S5. ' p. S4l. 
* lb. Mi. lU'liqu. Sner. 1. il. p. 469, 470. 
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(itxi couUl i-cally be «wn by bodily oycs; if any- 
thing was 8Ccn, that must nave btfii s*iine crentcH 
glory ur other symbol, by which il. r»k*-asi'<l the AI- 
miglity to sij^iify His IV'sence. \Muit wsis htard 
wiw H sound, a» cxteniul to His Flssc-nw, ami as dis- 
tinct from His Nature, as the thunder, or the voice 
of the tnimpct, whicli pealed along Moniit 8inai ; 
wliat it was had not come under (Hwnssinn till St. 
AitgtisLine ; biirli f|iiestion luid answer ware alike un* 
deveIo()ed. The earlier Fathers sj^xike as if there 
were no medium inr<'rpoi*ed Iwtween the Creator and 
the creature, and so they st^emed tm uuike the Internal 
Son the inediuni; what it really was, thev had not 
defonnined. St. Aufni-rinc ndwl. uiul his ruling; 
\m>i \}tHm acjcepti^d in iHtei" times^ that it was nut a 
i mere atmospheric phenomenon, or aii impression on 
the senses, out the ninteriid lorm projK'r to an An- 
gelic presence, or the presemre of an Angel in that 
luateriol garb in which blessed Spints do ordl- 
narilv appear to men. Hcna^forfh the Angid in 
the f>ush, the voice which s[M)ke with Abralmm, 
iind the man who wrestled with Jacob, vmre not 
re;^Tded as the Son of God, but as Anp-elic minls- 
fci"*, whom He eiiiployod, and throueh whom Ho 
signified His preseneo and His ^vill. Thus the ten- 
dency of the eontroversv with the Atians wus to 
IxaiiM! our view of oui" Lord's Mwliiitorial acts, to 
imprcHs tliera on us in their divine rather tlian 
their lunniin a.«|H-ct, and to nsMH-iate them mora intt- 
mat4!ly with the ineffable glories which surround tlie 
Throne of (jorl. The Mediatorehip was no longer 
reganlul In it.-Mjlf In that prominently »(ilxirtlitmt« 
pla(x- which it had once occupiwi in the thouglits 
of (liristiaus, but as an o1hi-c; astsinneti by One, 
who, thiHigh ha\nng become man in order U> l)ear 
il-, will* still God. Wnrks and attpilniles, which 
had hitherto Vteen ajiisigned totlit? luimoniy or to the 
SfUNhip, werr- now simply :i.^siirtin) to tlte Maiihoixl. 
A tendency was also elieiUfl, us tlie txintn>ver»y 
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|>roct«de(l, to contemplate our Lord more disliuftly 
in IJis abst^lutti {H;rtcction», than in His rt'lutioii to 
the First Person of the Blrascd Trinitj'. Thus, 
whereas the Nicene Creed speaks of the "Fatlier 
Almiffhty," and " His Only-l»ef^otten Son, our l^orcl, 
God Irom God, Light from Light, Very tiod from 
Very God," and of the Holy Ghost, '* the Lord and 
Giver of Life," we are told in the Athnnui^iini of 
*• the Father Eternal, the Son Etemul, and the Holy 
Ghost Eternal," and that " none i« nfVjre or aih*r 
other, none is jrre«ter or less than another." 

The ApoUiiiarirtn and Monoijhj-sirc cfjntroversy, 
which followed in the course of the next century, 
14'nded toward* ii develo|)nK'Ut in the (>ame direction. 
Since the heresies, which were in t|uestion, main- 
tained, at letiMt virtually, that our Lord vian not 
man, it was nlivion.s to insist on the piissages of 
S(Ti[ptnr'e which dif^:riW- His created luul wibacr- 
vient nattire, and this had the tnnnediato effect of 
int+'rpretiii;; of His innnhood texts wliich IiikI Iiilher- 
t« been niidei-stooil more eonunoidv of His iJivine 
Sonship. Thus, for instance, " My Father is grentor 
than ],*' which had Ik'en undei->to«id even by St. 
AtlianiLsiurs of our [.on! »-i G<mI, is applii-d by later 
writers raoiv commoidy to Mis humanity; and in 
ihifi way tliP doctrine of His subtvrdi nation to the 
Ktenial Father, which fimned so prfjminent u fea- 
ture in Ante-nicene theology, compiiniiively fell 
into the sliade. 

And coincident with these ehangtw, a most re- 
markable result is discovered. Ttic troatincnt of 
the Ariim and Monoplivsite erron*, hein^ of this 
character, liecame the niitund intiNxluction of the 
cultus Sawtonun; for in prt>poi-tiori as words de*- 
criptive of created mediation ceiused to be applied 
to our Lord, so was a room opened tor createil nicdi- 
atore. Nuy, as ref^rd.'* the instance of Angelic 
api>earaiiee« itself, as St. Augustine espUiined them, 
if tliose appearancet* were (-reaturee, certainly crea- 
tures were worshi|>[)ed by the Tatriarchs. nut indeed 
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in themaelve^ but as the token of a, Presence 
greater than themsolves. When " Moses hid his 
face, for he was afraid to look upon Goil^" hn hid 
hb fece before a creature; whrii Jacob »aid, "I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served," the Son of God vraa there, but what he 
Raw, what lie wrestled with, was an Angel. When 
".lojthua fell on his face to the earth and did wor- 
ship before the captain of tlie LonJ's liust^ and twid 
unto him, What saith my Lord unto hia Rcrvant?" 
what waa seen and Iieard was a EloriJie^l creattire, 
if St. Augustine in to he followed; and the Son ni" 
God waA ui hint. 

And there were pla.in precedenta in the Old Tes- 
tament for the religiousness of such adoration. 
Wlicn " the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at 
the tabemncle-door," "all die jjeople rose up and 
wor(*hip|»ed, every man in his tent-dtior." ' When 
hDaniel too saw "a certain man clothed in linen" 
M* there remained no strength " in him, for his 
f^comeliness was turned" in him "intoeorruptioii." 
[He fell down on his face, and next remained on his 
fknees and handH, and at length " sttiod trembling," 
land ftaid, *'0 my Lord, by the vision my sorrows 
>BK turned upon me, and I have retained no 
I strength. F*)r how cjin the servant of this my 
Lord talk with this my Lord?'*" It might be 
objected perhaps to this argument, that a worship 
which was allowable in an elementary syslem 
1 might be unlawful when "grace and truth" liad 
[come "through Jesus Christ;" but then it might 
Vbe retorted surely, tlrnt tliat elcnieiitjiry syst^tn luul 
emphatically opposed to all idolatr%', and hod 
minutely jealous of everj-thing which might 
lapproach to favouring it. Niiy, the very promi- 
nence given in the Pentateuch to the doctrine of a 
Creator, and the companitivc silence concerning the 
Angelic creation, and the prominence given to the 

> Kx. xsxiU. 10. • Dwi. X. !V— 17. 
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Angelic croition in the later Prophets, taken togo- 
thef, wciX' a tukeii both of that jealousy, and of iW 
coiiiiitioii ill course of time. Jsor can anythinj' lie 
c<im-lude<l from St. Paul's cenmire of Aupel worship, 
wince the sin which he is <U'i«mneine was. that of 
*' not holding the Head," and of worshipping crea- 
ture* insU-ftd of the Creator hb the source of good. 
The same i-xpLuiatinn avails for passages like those 
in St. Athaiiiisius and Theodoret, in which ilio 
worship of Aiigets is discrounteimnoed. 

The Arian controvtwy bad led to another de- 
velopment, which eontinned by anlici]iation tho 
ctdtas to wliifh St. Augnstuie's doctrine pointed. 
In answer to the objection urged against otir Lord's 
sitpn;nie Divinity fmm texts which sp«aik of Ilia 
cxidlalion, St. AtJmnasius is le<l to insist largely on 
the benefits which have accrued to man throngii it. 
Hu says thai, in truth, not Christ, but ihal human 
nature which He Iwd assuuH'd, ivaa raised and 
glorified in Him. The more plausible was the herc- 
tieftl argument from those texts against His Divi- 
nity, the more emphatic is St. AthiinasiTis' nxaltn- 
tion of t»ur iT^eneratc nature by way of explaining 
them, liut iiitjinafe ttidcitl niui^t lie the connexion 
between Christ and His brethren, and high their 
glorj', if the languagv.' which strnied to behtng to the 
Incamate Word really belonged to them. Thus 
the piVM(*nre of tJie coiitrt)versy elicifctl and dft- 
vcloped a truth, which till tfien was held inilocd by 
Chri.4tiaiiK, ])«t less perfectly realized and not pub- 
licly recognised, 'flio sanetifieiition, or rather the 
dcifimtion uf the nature of man, i» one main 
subject of St. Athaniisius' thcolog}'. Christ, in 
rising, raises Hi;* Saint^s with Him to the right hand 
of power. They Iwconic instinct with His life, of 
one body with llis flesh, sons, kings, g<xls. He is in 
them, becfluse He is ui human nature; ami He com- 
municated to them tliat nature rlcified by becoming 
His, thai it may deify them. He is in them by the 
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Pretwnco of Hl8 Spirit^ &nd in them in lie seen. 
They have those titles of honour by participation^ 
which are properly His. Without ini>*j:ivit»j; we 
may apply to them the most socrtMl languaj;^ of 
Ptwlmiats and Prophpts. '• Thou art a Priest for 
ever" nwiy bt- said of St. Polycarp or St. Martin as 
wel! as of their Lord. "He nath dispersed abroad, 
he hath given to the poor," m»8 fulfilled in St. 
Laurence. '"I have iouud David Nfv 9er\'ant" 
was said first of the Kin^ of Israel, belong re-ally 
to Christ, is transferred again by grace to llis Vice* 
gerenta upon earth. " I \m.ve given thee the nations 
for thine inheritance " is the prerogative of Po|XJ8. 
" Thou hast ^von him his heart's desire," the record 
of a Martyr; ''thou hast lovod righteousness and 
hatcil iniquity," the praise of Vii^ins. 

"As Christ," says St. Athanasios, *' died, and was 
exalted as man, so, as man, is He said to take what, 
aa God, He ever had, that even this so high a grant 
of grace miglit rtach to us. For the Wonl was not 
impaired in receiving a body, that He should seek 
to receive a grace, but ratlier He deified that which 
He put on, nay, gave it graciously to the race of 
man. Fop it ia the Father's gloiy. that man made 
and then lost should be found again; and, when 
the prey of death, that he should be made alive, and 
shoulcl become God'a temple. For whereas the 
powers in heaven, both Angela and Archaugela, 
were ever worshipping the Lord, as they are now 
worshipping Him in the Name of Jesus, thi« is our 
grace and high exaltation, that, even when He be- 
came man, the iida of God la worshipjied, and the 
heavenly powers are not startled at seeing all of U8, 
who are of one body with Him, iutnjuticed into 
their realms."' In this pasaage it is almost said 
that the glorified Saints will iiartJike in tlie homage 
paiti by Angels to Christ, the True Object, of all 
worship; ana at leaat a reason ia suggested by it 
' Alhan. OnL i. i2. Oxf. tr. 
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for the Augel's shrinking in the Apocnlj^wo from 
the homage of St. -lohn, the Thc'oIo;jiun mid Pro])het 
of' the Church. But St. Athuiiiisius ijixk-juwIs still 
moi-e explicitly, *^Iii tliiit the Ixiixl, even when came 
in hiiraaii \)oay und called Jesua, waa worshipped 
and believefi to be God's Son, and that through 
JUm the Fiitlier is known, it is plain, as has been 
said, that, not the H'o/ic/, considered as the Word, 
nrx-ived this .*to ^reat enice^ hut we. For, because 
of our relationship to \\\» Body, wc too have become 
God's temple, and in consequence are made God's 
sons, so that even m us the Lonl in nvie fromhipped, 
and beholders report, as the Ajxwtle Sitys, that ' God 
is theiv of a tnith.' " ' It would ap|K:ar to Ik; dis- 
tinctly statc<l in this iiaAsoji^e, that Chose wiio are 
known to tie God's adopted, sons in Christ are fit 
objects of worHliip on account of Ilim who is inlhoin ; 
a doctruie which both interprets and accounts for 
the invocation of 8aint«, the observance of relics, and 
the religious veneration in which even the living 
have sometimes tieen held, who, being saintly, were 
- distinguished by mirat^ulous gifts.- Worship then 
is the necessaiy correlative of glory ; and in the 
same sense in which created natures can share in 
the Creator's incommunicable glory, do they also 
share in that worship which Ls nis prow-rty BllUl(^ 
There was one other subjw^t on which the Arian 
controversy had a more intimate, though not an 
immediate influence. Ite tendency to give a new 
interpretation to the texts which spejik of our 
I-oni's sulx)rdination, hii-s already been noticed ; such 
as admitted of it were henceforth explained more 
pnnniiiently of lUs manhood than of Jlis Economy 
or His Sonship. But there were other texts whicn 

'Athnn. ibifl. 

*Adi1 bo Kuwbhiti, is U» Life o( OoiiMuilJne: "Ttn' all'liolj 

choir of God's ]i?rt>euinl virgiiu, he waji uu'il atianiit to worship 

{oiiiuf), bclicvinfE that tlut Cod, to whom thej hud consMrated 
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did not admit of this interpi-utation, but which, 
without ct'aaiiijr to bt-loiig to liiiii, Tiiight stviii more 
iiir(!<;t]y applicable to a ci"wilv»i\' thuii to tin: Cn-ator. 
He indeed was rciilly the "Wisdom in whom the 
Knthi^r ftenially dflightud," yet it would lie but na- 
tural, if, undpr tlic circumstancea of Ariun misbelief, 
theolojriana looked out for other thtui the Ktemal Son 
to l>e the immediate object of siich descriptions. ^Vnd 
thus the controversy opened a ([uestion which it ilid 
not iwttle. it disiwvered a new sphere, if wu may 
All i(j>ouk, in the rcubn:* of hght, to whidi the Chuixui 
hml not ytit assigned \ta iiihabitunt. Arianiam had 
admitted tliat uur J^^ord wa* both the God of the 
Evangelical covenant, and the actual Creator of the 
Univerw ; but even this was not enough, because it did 
not eonfess Him to N: the One, Everiusting, Infniite, 
Supreme Being, but t^ be made by Him. It was not 
enough with that heresy to proclaim Him to be Ins- 
gotten iiieftablv l>efore all worlds; not enough to 
pbice Hiiu high above all creatures as the type of all 
the works of Ood's Mands ; not enough to make Him 
the Lord of His Sainti*, the Mediator between God 
and man, the Objwt of worship, the Image of the 
Father; not enough, because it was not all, and 
between all, and aiijihing short of all, there was 
an infinite interval. The highest of crcalupcs is 
levelled with the lowi«t in comparison of the Om 
Creator HiinseJf. Tln»t is, tla; Nicene Council re* 
oomiised the eventful principle, that, while wc l)elieve 
and profcRs any being to bi^^ a cruaturc, such a being 
is really no God to us, though honoured by u& witK 
whatever high titles and with wfattever homage. 
Anus or Asterius did idl but conft^n that Chnst 
was tlic Almighty'; they said much moit^ iban St. 
liemard or St, Alphonso have since eaid of St, Mary ; 
yet they left Him a crcoture and were found wantuig. 
Thus there was *' a wonder in hi-aven ; " a throne 
wasseeti, far above all createil powers, mediatorial, 
iutcrcessorj- ; a title an"hetyi»ul; a crown bright aa 
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the morning star; a glorj* issuing iroin (hu EtcmaJ 
Throiii;; roTH-s pLLPu u« tne liuavcns; and a sceptnj 
aver hU; (Uid wlio waa the prfdesiijiod heir of that 
Majesty? Who was thut Wisdom, und whitt wiia 
her name, "the Mothtr of fair love, and fcur, ftml 
holy hope," "exalted like a palin-tree iu En^^addi, 
Hud a ro««i-plant iii Jericho," ''created from the 
beginning before the world " ui Ciod'a counsels^ and 
" in Jcnuiulcni waa herpower" ? The viaiou is found 
in the Apocidj-jwe, it Woman clothed with the »un, 
and the moon midt-r her feet, and iqwu her hea<l a 
crown of twelve stars. The votaries of Mary do not 
7 exeeed the tnic faith, unless the M:i.sphcniti-H of her 
^ Son uiiac up to it. Tlic Church of Home is not 
idolatrous, luiless Ariaui*in is orthodoxy. 

I am not stating conclusions wliich were drawn 
out in the controversy, but of premisses whicli 
irere laid, broad and deep. It wa» then shown, it 
was then detennined, that to exalt a creature waa no 
rec^ognition of its divinily. Nor lun T sjwildiig of 
the .Senii-arians, who, holding our I^ord's derivation 
fn>ni the Subt^tancc of the Fatlier, yet denying Ilii* 
Consubstantiulity, really did Ue open to the cliapge 
of niaiutnining two Gods, and present no jiaraUd 
to the defenders of the prerogatives of St, Mary. 
But I speak of the Arians who taught that our 
Lord's Substance was createtl ; and ajneeniing them 
it is true tliat St. Athanasiua' condeumution of 
tlieir theology is a vindication of the Medieval. 
Yet it is not wonderful, considering how SfjeiiiiaMs, 
Salxdlinns, N\-i«torians, and the like, al^onnd in these 
days, without their even knowing it tliemselvea, if 
those who never rise higher in their notions of our 
Lord's Divinity than to consider Him a man un- 
guhirly inhabited by a Di^nnc Presence, that ja, a 
Catholic Saint, — if such men should rccognitfc, in 
the honour paid by the Church to St. Mary, the 
very honour whicli, und which alone, they offer to 
her Eternal Son. 
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I liavt! saiti that then; wan In tlie firer ages no 
public Aiid txck'xituiticii) if«-(i^iiition of (ho place 
which St. Mai'y holds in the Economy of grace ; this 
WHS resL-rveJ for the fifth cciitmy, ii8 the definition 
of our Lord's projMU" Divinity had been the work of 
the fourth. There waa a controversy conteiniwrary 
with thostiiilrcady iiiciitiunwl, I niwin (lie Xcstorinn, 
which broii^'ht out thi; coinjilemcut n{ the develop- 
ment, to which they hud bc«n aiibtwrvic-nt; and 
which, if 1 nmy no wpcak, siippli<«l the subject of 
that auf^st pi-onosition of which Arianisni had pro- 
vidird the predicate. In ortlev to do honour to 
Chri;!t, in order to dofcn<l the truo <iontrine of the 
Incanmtion, in order to securv a right faith in tlie 
nianhiMKl of the Kterual Son, The Council of KphcHus 
determined the llles.sed Virgin to lie the Mother of 
Gotl. ThusaUhercsiea of that day. though uppoHite 
tocach other, tended in a most woiiderfiil way to her 
exaltation ; and the Scbocd of Antioch, the Ibuntiiin 
of pritnitLvu mtionaliHin, led the Clmrch to lay down 
first the eoncei\'ab!e pn-atiiess of a cn?atin-e, and 
then tlie incommunicable dignity of St. Maiy. 

But the spontaneous or traditional feeling of 
Christians, as we saw in the tbi-egoing Chapter, had 
in great meJisure anticijmteil the fonrial C'cele*iii-s- 
tical decision. 'thuA the dtle I'heotocMt^ or Mother 
of God, was familiar to Cliristians from primitive 
"dmca, and ia used, among other writers, by Origen, 
Eusebius, St. Alexander, St. Athaniisius, St. Am- 
"brosc, St. Grt^ry Xazianzen, St. Gn^gory Nyssen, 
And St. Nilue. She had been called Ever-Virgin 
by St. Epiplunius, Didynms, and others. Ify 
otherH, *'the Motlieroi' all liv'ing," as being the anti- 
type of Eve; for, aa St. Epiphauius observes, "in 
truth," not in shadow, " from Mary was Life itself 
brought into the world, that Alary might bear things 
living, and might become Mother of li\ing things."' 
St. Augustine says that all have ftim]«a "except 
' lUr. 7<t, 18. 
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tlie Holy Virgin Marj-, coniTniinp whoni, for the 
honour of the I^rd, I wish no qiu-stion U) be nused 
at all, when we are treatin g of » ins." "She wa* 
alono and wnmght the worliTsaaK-ation," «ay8 St. 
Ainbrotw, lUlmBii;? to her conception of the Re- 
tlevtiner. She is siffiiifietJ by the iHllnr of the cloud 
which guiiled the Tsraelites, accxinling to the luune 
Father; and she liad "»o great jcrace, aa not only 
to have vij-giiiity herself, Init to impart it to tho«e 
to whom she ciune;" — 'Hhc Uod. out of the stem of 
Jeft»e," savB St. Jerome, and '* the Eastern gAtc 
throi^i wnich the High Priest alone goes in and oat, 
yet is ever shut ;" — iJic w-isc ■woiniin, says St. N Uua, 
who " hath clad all belief-erg, from the fleece of the 
Ijunb bom from her, with the elothiTip (tf inwirrup- 
tiiin, and delivered them from their irivisihle naked- 
ness;" — "the Mother of Life^ of Iwauty, of majesty, 
the Morning RtAr," according to Antiochus; — '* the 
roy8ti"-'»l new heavens," " the heavens carrying 
the Divinity," '* tJie fruitful vine bv whom we 
are translated from death unto life^" aceortling to 
St, Ephniim; "the manna which is delicate, bright, 
Bwect, and vir^n, which, as though coming from 
honven, lias poured down on idl the |>eoi>le of the 
t'hxirches a food pleiisanter than honey," aceordlng 
to St. Maxiiiuts. 

St. Proclus calls her " the unsullied shell which 
contains the pearl of price," " the sacred shrine of 
widessness," " the golden altar of holocaust," "the 
holy oil of ajiointing," " the costly tUuhiister box of 
ttpikeniird," '* the ark gilt withm and withou^" 
" the heifer whose anhes, that is, the Lord's Body 
taken from her, cleanses thoftc who arc defiled by 
llie pollution of sin," *' the fair bride of the Can- 
ticles," *' the sta}' (•rrt'iptyfia) of iK'lievers," " the 
Church's diadem," " tlie exnrwwion of orthodoxy." 
These are oratorical expressions ; but we use oratory 
on great Buhjects not on small. [!^1s<rwhere he calb 
her " GodV only bridge to nmn;" and elsewhere 
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he br«iks forth, "Run tlirriu^h all creation in your 
tlioughta, and »ee if there be equal to, or greater 
than, the Holy Virgin Mother or God." 

Theodotus too, one of the Fathers of Kphcsus, or 
whoever it ia whose Uonuliea are given to St. Amphi- 
loehius: — "Asdobtore and God's well-affectod ser- 
vants, let us make confcjision to God the Word and 
to Ilia Mother, of the gift of words, as tar as we are 
able. . . Hail, Mother, clad in light, of the light Tvhich 
sets not; hail aU-undefiled mother of lioliness; hull 
most pellucid fourituin of the life-giving streiun!" 
After speaking of the Incarnation, he continueit, 
" Sueh itfinidoxes doth the Divine Virgin Mother 
ever bring to us in her hoh' irradiatiuiib, for ^\-^(h 
her is the Fount of l^ife, antf breasts of the Kpiritiud 
and guileless milk; from which to suck the sweet- 
nessi, we have even nuw winieatly run to her, not 
au in forgetfulncss of what has gone before, but in 
dcare of what is to come. " 

St. Fulgentius of the same date *ays, " Mary bc- 
CJime (he window of heaven, for through her God 
poured the True Light upon the world ; the heavenly 
ladder, for through ner did God descend upt>n earth, 
.... C<Mnc, "Virgin, to a Virgin, ronie ye who con- 
owve to one who did conceive, ye who bear to one 
who bore, mothers to a ilother, ye who give suck 
to one who suckled, young women, to tlic Young." 
Lastly, "Thou hast found gnice," says St. Peter 
Chrysologus, "how much? he hatl said above, Full. 
And full mdeefl, which with full shower might pour 
ujKHi and into the whole creation."' 

' An^. do Nat. ct Gnu 42. Ambros. Kp. 1. 4% § 3, in Pmlm 
118; V. S.(Ui Insttt. VirR. bO. Uier. in le. xl I, coatr. I'dag. il. 
4. MIL Ep. i. p. 2fi7. Autioch. aptCyr-dcRn;!. Kul. IL -49. K|>lir. 
Opp. Syi. L 3, p. G07. Max. Uom. 45, Proel. Omt. vt. pp. 225 — 228, 
p. 60, p. 170. 'iSO, vd. 1630. Theodot, tp. Atnphilocli. pp. 39, fke. 
Knlp^nl. Senn. 3, |). 125. Chrjaol. Senu. 142. A atrikini; [iWK<agr 
fruiu MiotJivj ^fc^[noa ot' ibc last-meiitioiinl anlhor, on iIm wuids 
" Slus cjut in hor utiiitl wbat nuuiucr of NiluLBiiun,' Ike., may bo added: 
" Quamiua *it IXu» Htia igavnt iWt, qui hujus Vii^gjou noiMB Mft 
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Such WH» the stiite ot" sentiment on the eabjcnt 
of St. Mary, which tliu Ariaii, Nustoriiiii, aii<l M<>* 
nophysite heresies found ill tJie Church; and on 
which the doctrinnl (i<H'i»icinn winswiucnr u[M»n tht*m 
!iii|HX'SSL-<l a form and cuiisisti'iioy whit;h liaa bwjn 
haiidcd uu til ttte Church t>o this day. 

DeteiopntetUs following tki Doctrine of Baptism, 

1. It is not necessary here to cnlftrg« on the 
bciiufitit whicli the primitive Chun-ih considered to 
bti conveyed to the soul ljy means of the Sncrament 
of Ikptisni. Ite distJiigniahing girt, which Is in 
[wint to mention, was the plenary forpiveru^s of 
sina past. It whs also bcllcvc^d that the Sncninient 
conld not be reinyited. The question imraediately 
followed, how WHS the piiilt of such sin t« be removed 
\\» wHtt incurred after it^ aduiiuistmtion. 

This question was felt to be so intimately and 
acutely jK;r»oiial by the early Christiiins, th.-it they de- 
Liyed the rite, as Christians now delay attendance on 
the Holy Eueharist. Of course it w difficult for us 
iit this ilay lo enter into the »s«tenibla<^'e of iiofiona 
which led to the [lostiJonement.; other rt-asons besides 
tt sense of the benefit of the bniitisnial phvilogc 
would concur, stich aa rcluetnuce to Ijc committwl 
to a rule of life, iitid fwir of the ivspoiisibilities which 
thebiiptixed incur. IJut ho it was, tluit Infant Jl»p- 
tittm, which im happily a fuiidamentnl ndc of Christian 
duty with us, was less clearly ajipreciated in tlic 

aUiiiel, aiitlmuiii aoii miriiinr. PiiTct oujiimi, triMiiuue Ai^U* «rea- 
tum Tioii MiHtiiict, uiiluru iioii viiflicit ; et nnn putilla tfc Dvuni Id sni 
|)i,'cli>rI.-« cAi'il, r('t;i|>U, oblt'Clnt li(i»]>itio,atpiiecml<rri«, «ialu> glorlun, 
nalukui |>vniitt.~, vituiti aivttuis, k-rrunia cam coilcftibiu putoilohiBi 
[{wiiii* Di'j nirp cM-iiit cuintiii-iniiiii, pro ipsTi dninits cxigit |iea»lMH( 
\iTfi i\mm iiwri iii(>iDOitr poiuiuir«t>"' &e, Swiii. 140. Su Ilwll, 
Hi. (^JtryniMiom, iiiiii Si. C'jril oi' jMoxan<lri& Munoriiinr* «pmk, it Is 
UiK, w A KMvrvM UnKi but Uiia is irrclen'anl lo tbe iirKiinrnt, at 
nUI be liucii \ij H^ .ItJB, aS'J. ^^ ^ ^^,^ -j; .,. 
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early Cliurch. Even in the fourth century St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, St. Da^il, and St. Au^stine, witli 
Christian mothei-s, were not baptized till they were 
ftdult*. St. Gregory's motlier Jedk-ated htm to God 
imuiodiatcly on his birth ; and again when he had 
come to years of discretion, with tJie nte of biking 
the sacred books into his hund.s by way of conite- 
vmtion. He was reiigiouah'-niiiidea from his youth, 
and had devoted himself to a single life. \ et bis 
hiiptiKiri did nut take place till after he Irntl attended 
the schools cif Caisarea, I'idestiue, and Alexundria, 
and was on his voyage to Athens. lie luul cm* 
barked during the A'ovemlKrr giiles, and tor twenty 
days his life was in danger. He presented hiniseU' 
Ibr bnptiam as soon aa he got to land. St, Basil 
was the son of Christian conftwsors on both father's 
and mother's side, li'm grandniotiier iMacniia, whu 
brought him up, had for seven years lived with her 
husband in the woods of PontUB during the Ileeitin 
persecution. His father was said to have wrought 
miracles; his mother, an orphan of great itersonal 
bcAuty, was ibrced from her unprotected sUite to 
abandon the hope of a single life, and was conspi- 
cuous in matrimony for her care of sLi-angera and 
the jxK>r, and tor her ofterings to the Churches. 
How religiously she brought up her children is 
shown by the singular blessing, that four out of ten 
bftve nncc been canonized as Saints. St. Basil was 
one of these ; yet the child of such parents was not 
hiiplixed till he had come to man's estate, — till, ac- 
cording to the Benedictine Editor, his twcnty-lirst, 
and periiaps his twenty-ninth, year. St. Augustine's 
mother, who is herself a Saint, was a Christian when 
he was bom, though liis father iva^ not. Imme- 
diately on his birth, he was made a c«techum(*ii ; in 
his childlKXKl he fell ill, and aske<t for baptism. 
His mother was alarmed, and was taking measures 
for his reception into the Church, when he suddenly 
got b<*tter, and it was deferred. He did not receive 
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bnptieiu till the age of thirty-thrcc, after he bad for 
iiuic yoars h(xn a. victim of MHiuoha^un error, 

£\'iilently then the fK:)8itton of Baprism in the 
received system wus not the same in tlie first n^Jt 
H4 ill later timea; ami Mtill less wan it clejirly aacer- 
ttiined in the tirst three centuries. The pKiblem 
which re(piire<l an aiiHwer was thii^ im T have al- 
ready stated it. Since there wus but one Baptism, 
what could be done for thuac who had received the 
one IX■lcli^siou of sins, and had siniiwl wiice? The 
primitive Fathers appear to htive couccived that the 
Chuirh was enijiowered U* grant one, and one only, 
reciMM-iliatinii after ffrievous offence*; at least this 
wnti the practice of ttie times. Tliri-e sins howeVL-r, 
at least in the West, seem to have been irrcmiasible, 
idolatrj', murder, anil nJulten'. Siieh a sj^atcin of 
Ohureh dtscipUne, suited as it was to a sniall com- 
nuinity, and even expetlicnt in n time of jH^niecution, 
eould not exist in Ctiristiaditv, as it sprejid into the 
or^M ti-rranoUy and gathered like a net of even,- kind. 
A more indulgent rule pnulnally gaine<l ground; 
yet the Spanish Church adhered to it e^'en in the 
ibnrth tx-ntury, and a j»>rtion of the African in the 
third, and in the reinainin;; ])oi*tion there was u re- 
laxation only as r(;gards the crime of Incontineuee. 
Meanwhile a protest was innde againut the growing- 
innoviitiun : at the beginning of the third century 
AlontaimH, who waa ii xealot for the more primitive 
rule, shrunk from the laxity, as he considered it, of 
the AsianChurt'hes ' ; ».s, in a different suhject-inatt-er, 
•hiviniaii and Vi^ilantius were orteiided at the dc- 
velopraents in divine worship in the century which 
followed. The Montanists had recourse to the Sc<^ 
of KmiK', and at tirst with «)mc pr(wi>ect of sneeestt. 
Again, in Africa, where there had been in the first 
instanee a sehisin headed by Feliciiisiiuus in favour 
of a milder disripliiie than St. Cyprian appruVL-d, a 
far more, formiilable stand was soon made in favour 
of Antiquity, headwl by Novulus, who ori/^uiuUy had 

' CiictwliT, 'l\-sl-bvok, vul. i. f. 1U8. 
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bwD of the party of Felicissimus. This was taken 
up lit Koine by Novation, who ppofess*.'*! to ndliere 
to the originaf, or at least the ijnmitive rule of the 
Church, viz. that those who had once fallen from 
tlie faith could in no case be received again. ' The 
conti-overgy seemn to have found the following issue, 
— whether the Church had the means of purdoning 
sins coniiriitted aft^r liaptisin, which the Novatians, 
at lejist practicidly, denied. "It is tittinc," do.y» 
the Novarian Ac(-i*iit<, " to exhort thoM^ who have 
8inii(?d afif'i" Iiflj>ti.sm u> re])entance, but to exix-ct 
h(^)e of reinission, not from the priest*, hut fi-om 
.God, who hath power to forgive sins. " ' The wrhism 
spread into tJie Kust, and Ii.il to the appointment of 
a penitentiar\' priest in the Catholic Churches. Ky 
tlie end of tfie third century aa many aa four de- 
grtx's of penance wore appointed, through wliich 
offenders had to |jass in orcier to a rcc^mciliation. 

The length Mid severity of the iwnauce varied 
with times and places. Sometimes, as we have seen, 
it lasted, in the caj*e of grave offences, through life, 
anil on to death, without any reconciliation ; at other 
limes it ended only in the viafictim; and if, after re- 
iciliation thej' recovered, their ordinary penance 
still binding on them either f<ir tile or for u 
certain tinir. In other eases it lasted t<>n, fifteen, 
or twenty years. Hut in all cast*, from the first., 
the Itishop had the power of shortening it, and of 
altering the nature and quality of the punishment. 
Thus in the instance of the Knipei-or ThrtKlosuis, 
whom St.. .Ambrose shut out from communion for 
the massacre at Thessalonica, "according to the 
["mildest rulcH of ecclesiastical discipline, which were 
established in the fourth centui^-," says Gibbon, 
"the crime of homicide waa expiated hy the item- 
fence of twenty years; and as it was impossible, in 
tJie period of human life, to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre . . . the murderer shoidd 
nave been exclnd*«} fi^m the holy cummunitm 
' Uibwler, iWd. p. 104. * Socr. Hift L 10. 
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till the hour of his dedth," He goes on to any that 
the public edification which rosSted from the hu- 
milifltion of ho iUustrioun a [K'liitoiit was a roason 
for abridein^ the punishment. " It was anfficieut 
that thf Kmpcror of the Komans, stripjx^d of" the 
ensigns of royalty, should a])pear in a mournful And 
svippliant posture, and that, in the midst of the 
Church of Mihm, he should humbly solicit with 
sighs and tenr% the parthm of liis sin)*." His* iH-n- 
ancc wna shortened to an inter\-al of about eipht 
monthe. Hence arose the phrafic of a *' ptvnitentia 
Ugitimth, pltma, H junfa ;" which sig^iifips a penance 
stitficient. perhapi^ in lon;?th of tune, perhaps in in* 
tensity of punishment. 

2. Here a serious question presented itself to the 
minds of Christians, which wiis now to be wniught 
out^ — Were these ponishmeiits merely signB of con- 
trition, or in any !*cn»f satisfactions for sin? If 
the fonner, they nii^bt be absolutely remitt<^ at the 
discretion of the Church, as soon atj true repentance 
wa« diticovered; the end had then l>een attained, 
and nothing more was necessan'. Thus St. Chry- 
Aoetom says in one of his Homilies,* " I require not 
continuance of time, but the (torrcction of the aoul. 
Show vonr contrition, show your reformation, and 
all is done." Yet, though there might l)e a reason 
of the moment for shortening the [jenance imposed 
by the Church, this docs not at all decide the ques- 
tion whcthLT tlmt wclesiastical penance be not part 
of an exiiiaeioii niaile to the Ahnighty Judge for 
tJic ain ; and supposing this really to be the case, 
the question follows, How ia the complement of 
that satisfaction tx) be wrought out, wliich cm just 
grounds of present expedience haa been suspended 
by the Church now? 

As to this queatdon, it cannot Ix; doubted that 

the Fathers considered penance as not a mere 

' Ilom, 14. in I Cor. fin. 
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expression of contrition, but as an act. rlonp directly 
towiinis G«")fl iun! a iiioanM of ft\ci"tinp His iiii^jnr. 
" It' the sinner sjwre not himsellj he will Ix.* sjmred 
by God," eays the writ«r who goes under the name 
of St. Ambrose. " I^t him lit* in sackcloth, tind by 
the auatcritj' of his life make iimeiuls for the oiFcnce 
of his past pltasurcs," siiys St. Jerome. '* As wc 
have wnned greatly," says St. Cj-prinn, " let iis weep 
greatly; for a deep woiiml diligent and long tending 
must not bo wantmg, the repentance must not fail 
short of the offence." " Take heed, to thyself," says 
St. H»AiI, " llmt, in proportion to the fault, ihou ailmtt 
also the restoration from the remedy." ' If so, the 
question tblIo\%'B wliicli wns above uontemjJated,— 
if in consequence of death, or the exercise of the 
Cluirch's tliscrtrtion, the '■'■ piena jnrmtt-ntia" is not 
accomplished in its ecclesiastical shape, how and 
when will the residue be exacted? 

Clement of Alexiindriii jinswers this partic-idar 
question very distinctly, according to liishop Kaye, 
though not in some other points expressing himself 
conformably to the doctrine afterwards received. 

'"Clement," says that Author, ''distinguishes lie- 
tween sin» coinmitti^J before and after bapiiam: 
tlic former are remitted at baptism ; the latter are 
purged by dit^ciplinc. . . . The necessity of this puri- 
fying discii)line IS 8Uoh, that if it does not take place 
in this life, it must after dt-ath, and is fiien to 
be effected by fin-, not b\' n di-atructive, but a dis- 
criminating fire, pervading the soul which poMes 
through it.'" 

There is a celebrated passage in St. Cyprian., on 
the subject of the puin.'<hnjeiit of lnpAc<1 Chris- 
tians, which certaiidv s€ipm» to express the same 
doctrine. " St. Cyprian is arguing m fe'\-our of rc- 
admitting the lapsed, when penitent; and his argu- 

'ment t^-ems to be that It does not follow thiit we 
absolve them simply because M-e simply restore 

1 Vi<l. T.-niill. Oxf. tr. pp. S74. 5. "("lem. eh. 12- 
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tiiem to the Church. Me \n*itea thU to Antoniani 
*■ It lA one thit)^ to sUmd for panloii, another to 
arrive at glory; one to be sent to prison {mis^nim 
in carcerem) and not to go out till the hist farthing 
be txiiil, another to receive at once the rewai-d of 
faitJi and virtue; one thintr to be tormented fur sin 
in long (win, and so to be cleansed, and to be pnrffed 
o long while in the fire (pitrgari diu igne)^ another 
to be TSTished from all sin in suffeiTJig-; one thin^, in 
short, to wait for the Lord's senttmcc in the Day of 
Jmlgincnt, another at once to l>e crowned by lum.* 
Some understAiKl this paasaf^ to refer to the itetii* 
tentiid discipline of the Church which was iiniKKJcd 
tm the [Kinitent; and, as far as the context goes, 
certainly no sense could be more appoHite. Yet . . 
the w«»nls in tlieni.solvo* swin ^> go beyond any 
mere ecclesiastical, though ^'iI■tually divine censure ; 
especially ' missum in earcerem ' and ^pwyan diu 
iffner" 

The Acts of the Martyrs St. Per[)etua and St. 
Fclicitas, which are prior to St. Cyprian, oonfirtn 
this interpretation. In the course of the narrative, 
St. PerjKilua pmys for her bruther Dinoeraie-s, who 
had died at the age of seven; and ha8 a vittion of n 
dark place, and next of a pool of water, which he 
was not tall enough to reach. She goes on pray- 
ing; and in a second vision the crater descended to 
him, and he wajt able to drink, and went to play us 
children use. " Then I knew," she says, "' that he 
was translated from Iiis place of punLsliment."^ 

The pmycrs in the Kucharistic Service for the 
fnirjifid departed, inculcii.te, at least according to the 
belief of the fourth centur-y, the *iime doctrine, that 
the sins of accepted and elect souLs, which wore not 
expiated here, would receive punishment hereafter. 
Certainly such was St. Cyril's belief: " I know that 
many s«y," he observ'es, " what is a soul profited, 

> Tracu for the TiOMa. No. 79, p. SH. 
* Kntiurt. Mart p. 96. 
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■whicli departs from this world cither with sine or 
without sitia, if it bu cuiiuueiiioi'uteJ in the [Eil- 
charistif] Prayur? Now, surely, if wJil'Ii a King 
had banished certahi whu had ^ivcn him ofTenc-t.-, 
their oonnexious »lioiiId weave a crown and offt-r it 
to hun on behalf of those under his vengeance, would 
he not grant a n_'.spitP to (-heir punishments? In 
the sanii^ way we, when we offer to Ilnn our ku|> 
plications for those who have fallen asleep, though 
they be sinners, wvave no croivn, but oft'er up Cliriet, 
sacrificed for our sui9, propitiating our merciful 
God, both for them and for ourselves."' 

Thua we see how, as time went on, the doctrine 
«f Pui^tory was opened upon the appR-liciision of 
the Church, as a portion or ibrin of Ponancc due for 
ahis committ^'d nfticr Baptism. And thus the be- 
lief iu this doctrine and the pmetie« of Infant Bap- 
[tisru would grow into general receptitm together. 

The pnx-e** of thought, of which it is the result, 
is dra^vn out in the foDowng passage, which may 
be suitably introduced in this phice, tliougli I wi&h 
to express my dissent from it in various incidentui 

>int8. One point of difference is important, thougli 
It docs not interfere with its semceablcness licre; 
the writer considers the growth of the doctrine jw an 
iiistnnce of the action of private judgment, whereas 

shoidd now call it an instance of the mind of the 
Cliurch working out dogmatic trullis fmni implicit 
feelings under »eon;t su[)ernatuml guidance. The 
passage runs thus: 'MIow Almighty God ^TUI deal 
with the mass of Clmstians, who arc- ncitlier vcrj* 
bad nor very good, is a problem with which we arc 
not concemea, and which it is our wisdom, and 
may be our duty, to put from our thoughts. But 
when it ha-t once forced itself u[ion tlie mind, vte 
are Icil in self-defcnL*. with a view of ke<qnng our- 
selves (rom dwelling unheidthily on |)articuhir case*, 
which come under our experience and perplex us, 

2e 
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to imagine niodca, not by whiirh God does (for that 
woiiW he presumptuous to coujt-cture), but by 
which He may solve the difficulty. Most men, to 
mir apprehci):iiiiin». are too tiiifonni'd in n-ligioua 
habits cithur for hoavftn or for hdl, yot there i» no 
middle Htutt; when Christ comes in judpiwiit- In 
consequence it i» obvious to have nx-ourse to the 
iutor\«I befoiv His coming, aa a {im(^ during which 
this inc-oinplotcnoiut might he remcilictl ; bs a season, 
not of r.hunghij; the spiritmJ Itt-nt and cliaractc-r of 
the soul departed, whatever thut be, tor probation 
ends with mortal life, but of developing it ui a mf ire 
determinate fonn, whether of good or of evil. 
Again, when the mind once allows itself to specu- 
late, it will discern in sucli u pixtvision a nioiiiH, 
wliereby those, who, not without true faith at bot- 
tom, yet have coiTmiitteti great crimes, op those who 
have been earned off in youth while still undecided, 
or who die after « bsinvn tiicmgh not an Immoral 
or scJindalons life, may receive such chn8tir*ement au 
may prepare them for heaven, and render it confdst- 
erit with God's justice to admit them tJiither. 
Again, tile inwiualiry of the sufferings of Christians 
in this life, compared one with another, leads the un- 
guarded mind to the same speculations; the mtense 
auffering, for instance. «'hieli »ome men undergo on 
their deatb-bed, seeming as if but an anticipation 
in their case of what eome-S after death upon others, 
who, without grejiter claim on God's forbearance, 
live without eliastiiiement, and die easily. 1 siiy^ 
the ntind vnl\ inevitably dwell upon such thoughtu, 
unless it has been taught to subdue them by educa- 
tion OP by the experience of their dangerousness. 

** \'ariou8 suppositions liave, accordingly, been 
made, as pure aupjiositions, as mere specimens of 
the capabilities (if one may so speak) of the OiWnc 
Wspcnsation, as efforts of the mind reaching for- 
ward and venturing beyond its depth bito the abysa 
of the Divine Counsels. If one supposition could be 
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produced, sufficient to solve the problem, ten tliou- 
aanii nlliors urf. cona^ivithlo, indL*ss iiidL-ed the rc- 
aourci^ <>f God's FiMvidence ai-e exactly couimen- 
surate with man's disceniment of them. Kcligious 
men, amid these nearchtngs of heart, have natiirally 
gone U> Scripture for relief"; t-o see if the inspired 
worri anywhere gave them any clue for their in- 
quiries. And from what was there foimd, and from 
the si>cculations of reason upon it, various notions 
have been hazarded at difFerent times ; for instance, 
that tJiere is a eertain momentary ordeal to be 
undergone by all men after this lilie, more or lc« 
severe according to their spiritual state; or that 
certain gross sins in good men will Ije thus visited, 
or th(^ir lighter failings and habitual iinperfeetions ; 
or that the very sight of Divine Perfection in the 
invisible world wWl be in itself a pain, while it con- 
stitutes the purification of the imperfect but bejiev- 
ing soul: or that, liappiiK-ss adniittijig of various 
degrees of intensity, penitonta late in life may sink for 
ever into a state, blissful aa far as it goes, but more 
or less approaching to unconsciousness; and infiints 
dying after baptism may be us gems jwiving the courts 
-of heaven, or as the living vSieela of the Proj^iet's 
vision; while matured Saints may excel in caimcitvof 
bliss, as well as in dignity, the highest Anliungels. 
Such speciUations are dangexous when indulged ; the 
event pnives it; from some of them, in fact, seema 
to have resulted the doctrine of Purgalorv. 

" Now the texts to which the minds of'^ihe early 
Christians seem to have been princii»aUy drawn, 
and from which they ventured to argue m behalf 
of these vague notions, were these two: ^ITic 
tire shall try every man's work,' &c., and ' He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.' These texts, with which many more were 
found to accord, directed their thoughte one way, 
as making mention of 'fire,' whatever was meant 
by tlic word, as the Instnunent of trial and pnri- 
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ficAtion; hihI thjit, nt Roine time Ijetween the pre- 
wiif. tiiiu- iiiid IIk; Jiuljrim'nl, or nt the .Iinlj^uoilt. 
And iiccfinliiifrly, witlumt |)ei'li!4iB having any clo- 
finite or consistent meaning in what tlicy eaid, 
or lieirtp ahlo to sny wViethor tboy spoke Utonilly or 
ti^rnfively, and with an imletinite refi?r(?ni.'e lx» 
this life, as vrvU as to thL* Inti'miL-diiito Statt', tiiey 
poinftimcs niiincd tire n» the inp*tninient of recover- 
injT those who had sinned after their baptism. That 
this is the orifjin of the notion of ti Purgatorial firt», 
I gatlier from tliese cirouni-stances: first, thai they 
do fn'f|uently insist on tJii* trxts in fnic-stinii; next, 
that they do not ngiiee in the jMirticnhir sense they 
put upon them. That they quote thcui shoirs that 
they rest tijwti theni; that'thev ^'ary in yxphiiTiiiig 
them; thut they liad no (jathnlic fwmse to guide 
thein. Xuthiii<» can be clearer, li" these facts be so, 
than thttt tlic doctrine of the iWgatorial fire m all 
its senses, as far ai^ it wns more than a surmise, 
and was rest-ed on argument, wa8 the i-estilt of pri- 
\-ato judgment exerted, in defect of tradition, u^x^n 
the text of Scripture. . ... 

" A» the doctrine, thus suggested by certain 
tttrikiug tcxtw, grew in [wpidarity and definitcness, 
an<l ver{*ed towirtb its present Koraan fonu, it 
seemed a key to many otliers. Givat jw^rlimis of 
the books ot Psahns, Job, and the Lamentations, 
which express the fct'Iinjjs of relipioii-i men under 
suffering, would |w>iverfully recommend it by the 
forcible and most affecting and a>vfid meaning which 
they received from it. \\Tien this was ouec sug- 
gested, all otlier rneunings would seem tame and 
inaderpintc. 

" To these may Ix' nddc-d various passajres from 
the Prophets, aa that in the liegimiing of the thinl 
chapter of Mahiclii, which speaks of fire as the in- 
strument of indaiiient and purifieutiun, when Christ 
cwnes to visit Ilis Chun-h. 

" Moreover, tliei-e were other text* of obscure and 
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intk'li-niuiiiitu buuring, which Hwincd on this hypo- 
thesis to rtrcivf II pn>iit.MhU' iiu*aiiiri;r; surh iis our 
Lord's worcl:* in thi; iSfnnon on thi- Rhiuiii, ' Verily, 
I say unto thee, thou sh&lt by no means come out 
thence till tliou host piiid thv utK'miost fiu-thing;' 
mid St. John'*! (■^|)|■(.-!^^i<ltl in tlie A|KH'aly]>K(>, tlmt 
' no man in heaven, nor in earth, ncttlier under the 
earth, was able to o|)cn the Iiook.' 

" Further, the veiy circumBtanoe that no second 
instrument of a pLenar)' and entire cleansing trom 
Mu was given after Baptism, siiRb as Baptism, led 
Cliristians to expect that tluit unknown means, when 
iiccordL-d, would be of a more [taJiiftil natui"e tlian 
that which they had n-CL-ivud so freely and iiistan- 
tiuieously in infancy l and continned, not only the 
text alrwuly cited, ' He shall Iwptize von with the 
Holy (jhost luid with fire,' but ulito St. Paul's an- 
nouncement i^ the 'judfpuent and tiery indignation' 
■whi):h await, thofw who sin after havui*; lieen nncc 
'enlightened,' and by Christ's ^TOfuing to the im- 
potent man to sin no more, lest a worse tiling come 
unto him. 

" Lastly, the nniversu) ami apjwrently Apostolical 
custom ot" praying for tlie dead in Christ, called for 
Bome explanation, the i-ca*on for it not having come 
down to posterity with it. \'arioug reasons may 
be supposed quite clear of tliis distressing doctrine; 
but it flupplied au adi^uate and a most coiititraining 
motive tor its obscn'anoe, to those who were not 
content to practise it in ignorance." ' 

Tlie doctrine of [x^t-bapti^nud 3in,esi)ecially when 
realize*! iii the doctrine of F'lirgatorv, h-mls the reci- 
pient to fresli developnienta Iwyorid itswlf. 1 (» elTect 
18 to o^nvert a Scripture statCTuent, which might 
seem only of tcm]xirary upplinition, iut«> a universal 
and perpetual trutJi. 'Wnen St. Paul and St. Bar- 
nabas would "eoiifirin the souls of the disciples," 
they taught them " llmt we must thitmgh nmch 
trihulalion enter into the kingdom of God.'* It is 
' IV.*!^ Olliw, M". 213-MU. 
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obvious what very practical results would follow on 
such an announcement, in the instanfeoC those who 
simply accepted the Apo»^>lLC decision ; and in like 
manner a conviction tiuit sin must Iiave its puniith- 
inent^ here or hereaiVer, and that we all must 8ufFi»r, 
how overpowering ■will be its eflect, what a new 
light does it cast on the histor)' of the soul, what a 
change docs it moke in our judgment of the txter- 
lud world, wlmt » reverad of our naturul wishes 
and iiiniM for the future I in a doctrine eoneeivablc 
which would so elevate the mind above tliis present 
state, and teach it so Aucccflstully to dure uilfictilt 
things, and to be reckless of danger niul jmiii ? 
lutidels, nay writers of our own, have enhirgcd uixhi 
the influence which will attend upon it; andthoujjr]] 
they exprciw it in the tennH of their ovm pluloso- 
phy, we may make much of their testimony. "The 
Aacetics," says Gibbon, " who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the gospel, were infpire<i by 
the fiiivngo enthusiasm which reprt-sents man as u 
criminal and God as a tyrant. They seriously re- 
noiuiced the buniness and the plejisurcs of the ng«, 
abjured the use of wine, of flesh, and of marriage^ 
chastised their body, mortified their aflbctiona, and 
einhrnced a life of misory as the price of etcmiU 
IiaptuneHft. In the reign of ConBtantine. the As- 
cetics fled from a profane and degenerate world to 
pfrriK^nnl solitude or rtiligious sixnety. The monks 
might c<intend with Stoics in the contempt of for- 
tune, of min, and of death; the INthogoroan 
silence antl sidjmission were rex'ivod in tneir sen-ilt; 
disci(>line; and tiiey disdained, as firmly as the 
Cynics themselves, all tlic forms and decencies of 
civil society."' What h tliis but to wiy, tliat he 
who Iwlicves that sufter he must, and that delayed 
puiuRhmcnt may be the greater, will be above the 
world, wiU ndnilrtt nothing, fear nothing, desire no- 
thing? lie has within his breast a source of grcnt- 
iiCiHs, self-denial, heroism. This is the secret spring of 
' Hiit. ch. 87. [nil. 
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strenuous uffoits aiid purBCvering lol), of the sacrifice 
of fortune, frifiKl.s,»aii«i, re pu tuition, lm|»pitii.'ss. TIipto 
is, it tj* true, a hig)K;r class of raotivfj* which will 
be felt by the Saint; who will do from love what 
all ChriettiiiDR, who act acceptably, do from liiith. 
And, moreover, the ordinary measures of charity 
wliidi Christians possess, suffice for securing: such 
r<?six?ctable attention to religious duties as the rou- 
tine necesaitics of the Church require. But if we 
would niiac an army of devoted men to resist the 
world, to oppose sin and error, to relieve misery, 
or to propagate the truth, we must be pro^itlod with 
motives wlucb keenly affect the many. Christian 
love is too rare a gitt, philantlirupy is too weak a 
muteriul, for the occasion. Nor is an influence 
to be found to suit our purpose, besides this solemn 
conviction, which arises out of the very nidimente 
of Christian theolog}', and is taught by its most 
jmmitive masters, — ^this sense of the awfuhiess of 
post*baptismaI sin. It is in vain to look out for mis' 
sionarjes for China or Africa, or evangelists for our 
great towus, or Christian attendants on the sick, or . 
1«achers of the ignorant, on such a scale of niuiiljers 
as tile need require*, n-ithout the doctrine ol" Pur- 
gatorj'. For thus the sins of youth are turned to t 
account by tiie profitable pc-nancc of manliood ; and 
terrors, which the uliilosopher scorns in tho indi- 
\'idual, become the benefactors and earn the grati- 
tude of nations. 



3, But there is one form of Penance which has 
been more prc\'uIoiit and uuilurm than any other, 
out of whien the fonns just noticed have growii, or 
on which they have been engrafyi-d, the Monastic 
Kule. In the first ages, the doctrine of the putiish- 
mcnts of sin, whetJier in this world or in the next, 
was little callctl for. The ripd dis4:ipline of the in* 
fuut Chureli wus the preventative of greater oftences 
and its i>ersecations the penance of their com- 
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miiwion; but when the Canons were relaxed and 
contki*ort*hip ceased, tlicn some suljwtitiil* waa 
needed, mid such wus Jlotmchism, \M;h\g at once ft 
Bort of continuation of primeval iiuiocciice, and it 
Hchool of self-ehnstisemeiit. And, as it it) a great 
prinL:inle in econuinicsil iind |wlitie«l Kcit-iice timt 
everyniing ttlioutd be turned to account, mid there 
hIiouM Vk; no wiisto, so, in tlie instance of Chris- 
tianity, the iJunitential obseiTunees of individuals, 
which were necessarily on n Inrge seale as ii» pro* 
fesKors increJisiHl, UKtk the fonn of worksj whether 
for tlic defence of the Church, or the spiritual and 
teni|)oraI good of nmnkind. In no aspect of the 
l>ivine system do we see more striking develoiv 
inents tlwn in the suceesrfve fortunes of Mona- 
ehiKin. 

Litrli* did the youth Antoiiv foi-esee, when he 
set off" to fight the evil one in the wilderness, vrbat 
a sublime iind vnrioUH history he was o[)cnin^, a 
histoid whith had its first devclopmentii even in his 
own lifetime. He WHg himself a hermit in the 
desert; hut when others followed his example, he 
>viis obliged to pve them guidance, and thus he 
found hnnself^ by de^Tees. at tlie hend of a large 
family of fiolitario-s five thou^nd of whom were 
sciillered in the district of Xitriu alone. He lived. 
to »ee a second stage in the development; the huts 
in which they lived were brought together, some- 
times round n ehur^-h, and a sort of subordimitc 
community, or college, formed among certain indi- 
vidtials of their uumlx'r. St. Puchoniius wan the 
fir*l who imjTOsed n geiieml rule of dii-eipline iijK>n 
the bretJiren, gave them a common dress, and set 
before them the objects tn which tlie religious life 
was dedicated. Manual hdK>ur, study, devotion, 
bodily mortification, were now their peculiarities; 
and the institution, thus defined, spread and e^tab- 
lislied through Kasteni and Western Oiristendom. 

The penitential character of Moimcliigm is not 
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prominent in St. Antony, though it la distinctly 
noticed hy Pliny in his descripfion of ihe Kssiiiies 
ot" the Dead Sea, who anticipated the monastic Uie 
at the rise of Chriatiajiity. In St. Basil, however, 
it becomes a diatinpaif^hinjr fcoture; — so nmeli so 
that the monastic proll'ssiou was made a disqimlifi- 
c'tttion for the pastoral office,' and in theory involved 
an absolute separation fruiti mankind; thou;;b in 
St. Bii^il's, as well as St. Antonj-'s diseiplcs, it 
performetl the office of resisting heresy. 

Next, the monasteries, which in their ecclesiasti- 
cal ciii>acity hml Ixhmi at first seimrate cliiirchee 
inider a Vresbj'ter or Abhot, became scliooln for the 
education of the clergy.^ 

Centuries past, and after many cjttJTivagaiit 
t;ha]x% of the institution, and much wildness and 
insuhordinntion in its membei's, a new dovelonineMt 
took place under St. Benedict. Ue^Tsing and uigi«t- 
inp the pro\ision3 of St Antony, St. Pachomius, 
and Sti. Basil, he bound together bis monks hy a 
perpetual vow, brought them into the cloister, 
united th» separate convents into one Order,* and 
added objects of an ecelcsiaatieal and political na- 
ture to that of pen«onal editication. CM' these 
objects, iigriculture »t-cined to St. Benedict him»:lf 
of tirst i»i|K>rtajice; but in a very short time it was 
superseded by study and edueatiun, and the monas- 
teries of the following wMituriej* U-caine the schools 
and lihraries, and the monks the chj-onichtrs and 
copyist% of a dark period. Cemturics later, the 
Benedictine Or^ler wa? divided into separate CVm- 
gregulious, and pi-opagated in sepiiratc monastic 
societies. Tlie Congrc^tion of 0u3ii was the most 
celebrated of the iormer; and of the larter, the 
hei-mit order of the Camaldoli and the agricultural 
Cistercians. 

' OiewlM-. vol. it p. SftS. » tbid. p. 279. 

* Or mthcf Ilia saccessorK, na St. BeMdJc: of Aniimo, vcre the 
ien oflha (.>nU;r; ^at niinuti! uvctinwv on time pfftntii b BUM 
■D a men- skt-tuh vf ihr liialoiy. 
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Both a OBity and an originttlity urc ah:M^r\*iiblo 
in the snoccssivc phases under which Moimchisin 
hits shovni itsell'; while it-8 ilcveloimicnU* bria^ it 
more and more into the ecclci^iustica] system^ aiid 
subordinate* it tu the govuniitig powur, tliey are 
true to their iirst idew, and si'ring fresJi and fresh 
jrom tlie parent st^ick, which irain time immcinoriaj 
had thriven in Syria and Kgypt. The »\ii.-e\*skm 
and desert of St. Antony tUd but revive "the 
mantle"' und the mountain of the first Cannelite, 
«tid St>. liasU's penitential exercises had aliisady 
been practised by the Tliernpeuta:. In like mnnner 
the (bngregational principle, which is ascribed to 
.St. lienedict, hud been anticipated by St. Antony 
and St. Paehnmius ; aiid after ccnruries of disorder, 
another function of early Monachism, for which 
there had been little call for centuricB, the defence 
of Catholic trutJi, waa exercised with BiiiguLir success 
by the rival orders of Dominicans and Krancincans. 

St. Jkmedict hud, come as if to prcsen'c n jiria- 
ciple of ci\Tlization, and a refiige for leaniii% at a 
time when the old fraiueivork of society "waa 
falling, and new pulttical creations were tukiiig 
tlicir place. ^\nd when the young intclk-ct within 
thejn began to stir, und a choDSti of another kind 
diwoverud itself, then a]>pearcd St. Francis und St. 
13ominic to teach and chastise it; iuid in proportion 
as Monaehism a.'^aumed thi;* public office, so ditl 
the principle of [leiiance, wliieli hwl been the chief 
characteristic of its earlier foima, hold a less nro- 
niineiit |)Iaee. 'I'lie Tertiaries indeed, or members 
of tile thir*l order of St. Fnmeis and St. Dominic, 
were penitents; but the friar himself, instead of a 
penitent, was made a priest, and was allowed to 
fjuit cloister. Nay, they aasujued the ehuractcr of 
what may be called an "Ecumenical Order, aa being 
supported by begging, not by endowments, uiiu 

' fin\itrii<:, 2 Kings ti. Sept. vid. uko, "ITicj wan>dcTed about io 
slieopililiiti aail goataUas." Hi-K si. 37. 
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being under the jurisdiction, not oi" the local Bishop, 
but of the Holy See. The DoniinicanB too eame 
forward espoeially as ii leunied body, aiid as en- 
trusted witii the offiw of preaching, at a time when 
tin- mind of I-aitoj* nceined to l>e dL-veloiiing into 
infidelity. They tilled the chairs at the I'nivcr- 
Bities, while the strength of the Fiuiiciscaus lay 
amung tlie lower orders. 

At lengtJj, in the Inat era of ecclcsiasticai revolu- 
tion, another principK; of early Monachism, whicli 
had been but partiiuly develo|>ed, was brought out 
into sin^dar prominence in the liistoiy of the 
Jesuits. " Obedience," said an ancient abbot, " is a 
monk*a service, with which he shall be heard in 
prayer, and shall stand ivith confidence by the 
Crucified, for so the Lord came to t\\e cross, being 
made obedient even unto death ;" ' but it woe re* 
8cr\'ed for modem times to fitruish the perfect illus- 
tration of this virtue, aiid to receive the full bless- 
ing which follow.-:! it. The great Society, which 
bears no earthly name, still more secular in its 
or<;nnization, and still more slinply dependent on 
the See of St. Peter, has been still more distin- 
guished than any Onler before it for the rule of 
obedience, while it has compensated the danger of 
its five intercourse with the world by its scientific 
ti-Mtraent of devotional exercises. The hermitage, 
the cloister, the inquisitor, and the friar were suited 
to other states of society; with the Jesuits, as well 
as with the religious Conununities, which are their 
juniors, uscftJncss, secular and ivligious. litentturc, 
education, the confessional, preaching, the oversight 
of the poor, missions, the care of the sick, have been 
chief objects of attention ; great cities have lx?en 
the scene of operation : bodily aust-erities and 
the ceremonial ot devotion liavc been made of but 
st-condary inii>ortanfC. Yet it may fairly be ques- 
tioned, whether, in an intellectual age, when frcC- 
' Ilosi«ydc. V. P.p. 618. 
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ilom both of thought and of action is so dearly 
prized, a {;rvat«r penance can be devised for the 
soldier of Christ thnn the absolut« surrender 
judgment and wilt to the command of another. 



SECTION II. 

APPTitCATIOH OF TlfE SIXTH TEST OF FrDELlTV tN 
DEVELOPMENT. 

It is the general pretext of heretics thut tbey are 
but wcning and pmtwtin<» Christi unity by their 
innovations; and it is their char^jr^ Mguin;*! wbai 
by iliis time we may surely call the Catholic Oliurch. 
that her successive definitions of dtjclrine have but 
overlaid and obscured it. That is, they assume, 
wluil we have no wish to deny, tliat a (rue develop- 
ment is that which is cnnser\'ative of \\n ori^rinul, 
and a rorruntimi is that which tends to it-a de- 
truction. Tnis has already been set down as a 
Sixth Test, discriminative of a development from 
a eorniption, ami must now be applit.-d to tbc 
Catholic doctrines ; though tliis Ksnay has so &r 
exceedwl its ]jn>pased liniit-s, that both reader and 
writer may well be weary, and may eontent ibem- ^i 
delves wit^ a brief consideration ol the purtions of ^^M 
the subiuct which ivmain. ^^ 

It bus been olwen'ed alrwuly' that a strict corre- 
»p<>ndence between the various members of a de- 
velopnu^nt, and tliosc of the doctrine from which it 
ia derived, is more than we have any rijrht to exf>ect. 
The bodily structure of a gro^vn man is not merely 
that of a magnified boy; he differs from what he 
was in his make and proixiitions; still nnuduKMl i» 
the ]x'rfection of boyhood, adding something of its 
o^vii, yet keeping wliat it finds. "AV^*/ noimm^'* 
says Vinccntiujt, " pt-ofemtur in aenibus^ f/mnl non 
in jnuris jam antea tutUaverit." This character of 

■ ikCS. 
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addition^ — ^thnt is, of a choiigu which \a in one sense 
real ami iHT(!C[jtihlf, yet without loss or n-vtrsal 
ut'wimt wfts Ix'iVn\% hut^ on the contrary, protective 
and confirmative of it, — in many respects and in a 
special way bekmps to ChriatianUy. 

1. ir we tJiki> tJie sini])Iest and most general view 
of itft history, aa existing in an individual mind, or 
in the Chnrcn at large, vre shall see in it an instance 
of this pc-euliarity. It is the birth of somotiiiiig 
virtuaUy new, because latent in what was boforc. 
We know that no temper of mind is acjceptable in 
the I)ivine Prcscnee but love; it is love which makes 
Christian fear differ from wrviie dir-ail, and tme 
fiiith differ from the faitb of devils; yet in the 
be^miin^ of the religious lite, fear is the prominent 
Gvarigelieal jrniee-, and love is but latent in fear, and 
haa in course of time to be developed out of what 
seems itt contradictory. Then, when it is dcveloperl, 
it takes that prominent place which fearheld More, 
yet protecting not superseding it. Love is added, 
not fear removed, and the mind is but perfected hi 
gnice by what seems a revolution. " They that sf)w 
ui tears, reap in joy;" yet afterwards still they are 

I*' sorrowful," though "alway r<-joicing." 

And so was it with the Church at large. She 
started with suifering, which turned to victor)*; but 
when slie was set free from the house of her prison, 
she ilid not rpiit it so much as turn it into a cell. 
Meekness inherited the earth; .strength came furtli 
from weakness ; the poor made many rich ; yet 
leekness atid [xiverty remained. The rulers of 
Ihe world were Monks, when they could not be 

WlWtjTS. 

2. Immediately on the overthrow of the henthen 
power, two movements simultaneously ran through 

^the worUl fnnn East to West, as (|uickly as the 
lightning in the prophecy, a tlevehipment ot worship 
and of a.sceticisni. Hence, while the world's first 
reproach in heathen times had been that Cliristi- 
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unity WOK a dnrk mnlevolent magic, its second faftfi 
hccii that it is a joyous curuul iw^raniam; — accord- 
ing to tliat 8a)-i»g, " We have pifted uiito you^ and 
ye hove not dancod; wo have mourned unto ym, 
and ye have not lamented. For John carau ufitLer 
eating nor drinking, and they say. He hath a clcviL 
Tlie son of miiu liiiuc cjitiri^ and drinkiiifi. an<l they 
say, Ik-huld a mati gluttnnuu:^ and a wtnebildK^rt A 
friend of publicans and sinncrp." Yet our Lord 
too WU3 '*a inun uf sorrows" «U (he while, bu( 
iKvftened Wis aui^terity by IIIh ;^ieioiis gi^>utlencsci. 

B. The like chnructenstic attends aliio on the 
mystiery of Mis Incarnation. He was fin^tGod and 
He l)ecume man; but Kutyches and heretics of his 
BcLool reiused to admit tliat He was man, le8t they 
8honld deny that He w&h God. In con.seqnencc' toe 
CatJiolic Fatliera are fivquent and uuaniinouit in 
their aaaeverations, that "the Word" had become 
flesh, not to His loss, but by an addition. Each 
Nature is distinct, but the created Nature lives in 
and by the Eternal. " Nm amittmdo tjiftd (rat, 
sed sumeiuh quod nan frat,*' is the Church's princi- 
ple. And hence, though the course of dcvchipinent^ 
as was observed in a former Cha]>tcr, hiu been to 
brine into prominence the divine as]>cct of oar 
lord's mediation, thi8 hmt been attended by even a 
more open manifestation of the doctrine of His 
atoning suflxrings. The pa-ution of our Lord is one 
of the most imperative and engrossing aubjecta of 
Catholic teaching. It Is the great topic of medita- 
tions and prayers; it is brought into contlntiol 
remembrance by the sign of the Cross ; it is preached 
to tht' world in the Crucifix; it is variously honoured 
by the many houses of prayer, and associatioim of 
religious men, and pious institutions and undci^ 
takings which in some wnj* or other arc placed 
under the name aral the shadoiv of Jesus, or the 
Saviour, or the Redeemer, or His Croas, or Hit 
Passion, or His eacretl Heart. 
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4. Hera a suigulur development may be men- 
tioned of the doctrmc of the Croes, whicli some 
have thouglit so coutmr)* U» ita orijriiml nieiiTiin^,' 
as to be a manifest comiptioii ; I meun tlie intro- 
duction of the Sipi tjf tlic meek Jesus Into the 
armies of mcii, and the use of an emblem of jwuce 
&A a protection in battle. If li^ht has no commu- 
nion witli darkness, or Christ witli BeUal, -whni haa 
He to do with Moloch, who would not call flown 
fire on His onemiea, and came not to destroy but to 
save ? Yet this aceming anomaly is but one instance 
of a great law which ia seen in developments gene- 
rally, that chanjKca whicli appear at first sight to 
contradict that out of whicli they grew, are really 
ita protection or illustration. Our Lord Him- 
self is rcprcseuteti in the Pnjpliets as a coinlwi- 
tant inilicting wounds while He rooeivcd them, 
08 coming from Bozmh with dyed garments, 
sprinkletl uud red in His ap|)arel with the MikxI of 
His enemies; and, whereas no war is lawful but 
what is just, it surely beseems tbat they who are 
cnpigeil in ao dreadJiil a commission as tliat of 
taking away life at the price of their own, should 
at least have the support of His pTesence, and fight 
under the mystical influence of His Xaino, who re* 
deemed His elect as a cvmilmtant by tlie Blood of 
Atonement, with the slaughter of His ftx-a, the sud- 
den overthrow of the Jews, and the slow and awful 
fall of the Pagan Kinpirc. And if the uiirs of 
Cliristiait nations have often been unjust, this is a 
reajton againat much more than the use of religious 
symbols by the parties who engage in thcni, though 
the pretence of religion may increase the sin. 

5. The some rule of development has been ob- 
served in respet^ of the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity. It is the objection of the School of So* 
cinus, tliat beliff in tlie Trinity is destructive of any 
true muintcnance of the Divine Unity, howe\*cr 
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strongly the latter may be professed; but Pctaviua, 
08 wc hare wait,' sets it down na one 09[K?cial w* 
coniineiidrtliori of tlio Catholip dociriiiP, that it sub- 
sen'^s tliat original truth wliich at firnt sight it 
dooji hilt obsciire and compronuse. 

6. M. Guizot has contnisted tbe consistency of 
the Church of Kome with the int'oiisiytciicy of Jta 
hcreticft! opponents in tbe points which caine into 
controversy between them. "The Reformers are 
told," he says, " ' You provoke licentiouanuss, voti 
produce it ; i>ut yet when you discover it, you winh to 
oonstrain and rcprcRs it. ^Vnd bow do you reprusa 
it? By the most hard aiid violent mennn, — ^'ou 
|)ersecute heresy too, by virtue of un illu<i;'itiiimle 
authority.' These reproachcB rauci) enilmmuiscd 
the Rffonnen*. When the ninltjtutle uf liitrfn-ut 
ftoctft was charged against them, instead of ackiiow- 
ledpiig the legitimacy of their free development, 
thi-y wiuf^ht. to anathematize dissenters, wen,' aii- 
noytij by thi'ir existence, and sought sonu* tijKdotfy 
for it. And when the dominant party amon^t the 
Rvtbrmers wci* reproached with pei-i^ecution. imf by 
their enemies, but by the children of the Kcfunaa- 
tion; when the sect* Avliieh they anathcinatizud ex- 
claimed^ 'We only do what you did; we sc|Ktrnt« 
oursch'cs from yovi, as you sepanited yourselves 
from Rome,' they were still more embarni^sed, and 
too frequently tiieiP ouly reply was an increnso of 
severity. 'Hn; mi.son ut their inconsistency is, that 
the religions revolution of tlie sixteenth oenturj' had 
■never ascende<I to the first cause, it had never de- 
scended to the ultimate conser|ueiicc8 of it* work. 
The riphtiJ and the cUimsof ti-adJtiou liave not Imscu 
reeonciied with those of liberty; and the cause of 
this must undoubtedly be sought in rhe fact that 
the iieforniation did not fully comprehend and ac- 
cept, either it-s own principles or etfects." 

With this inconsistency he contrasts the Imnnu* 
' ^u|ir. |K 60. 
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niniis cninplptPiieiw iuhI the decisiori of tlic Ronmn 
Catholic theology. " The adver^uiries of tJu- Hefor- 
mntiori," he says, "■' knew very well what they were 
alwiit, nnd what thty reqiiireJ; they could point to 
tlteir first principlo^ iintl boldly admit all the coiise- 
queiiecs that might result frnm thcni. No govern- 
ment was ever more consistent and sysloinatie than 
that oC tJie Hoinish Church. In fact, the Court of 
Konic was much more accomodatiug, yielded much 
more than the Kefoniicr^; bur in ]irinci|ile it much 
more completely adopted its omi system, and main- 
tained a iniicl) more consistent conduct. There is 
an inimen?«e fwwer in thin full confideneeof what is 
done; this ]ierfert knowU-iljri:' of what is it-quiix-*!; 
this complete and rational ndnptntion of a syi^tcm 
and a creed." Then he jroes on to the history of 
the Society of Jesus in illnHtiiitl<iii. "Even'thing," 
he sayH, "was unfavourable to the Jesuits, hoth for- 
tune and appennineea ; neither prartical sense which 
refjuires success, nor the itnn^niition whirh look-s 
for splendour, were j^ratiticd by their destiny. Still 
it is* certain that they posweRfiod tlie elementa of 
greatness; n grand ide« is nttaehe<l to their name, 
to their influence, and to their history. ttTiv? be- 
€»»we they worked from fixed priiiciplea, which they 
fidly and' eleorty undcrstoofJ, and the tendency of 
which they entirely comprehended. In the Kefor- 
nmtion, on the contrary, when tiie event surfmsscd 
\i» conception, somethinfi; incomplete, iiicoiiNe()uent, 
and narrow \iiif< rcmnined, which has plnccxl the 
con(|uennT* theniseives in a atiite of nitional and 
philosophiad inferiority, the influence of which has 
ocauiionidly Ix'cn felt in events. The conflict of 
the new spiritual order of thin^ agaiuitt the old, 
is, 1 think, the weak side of the Reformation."' 

7. This representation of the conaistency of the 
Ortfholic system will be found to be true, even in re- 
spect of tiione peculiarities of it, which have b*«n 
' Hist. Ear. Civil, pp. 394— 3!18. 
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ooiiwilorw] by ProtegTanLs moat open to t he clmrgc 
of corruption and innovation. It is iTiaintninLiil, 
for instance, that llip vonemtion pitid to Images in 
tilt' Catholit; Church diifctly cuntrmlicts the coin- 
nmnd of Scripture, and the usapo of the primitive 
ti^'-n. As to i>riinitivp iiwigo, ihut \mrt of the 
«iibioct was inoulcntjillv obser\"e<l upon in a forogo- 
injf ChapK-r; lu-n? I will make one rL-iimrk on tlw 
iirginncnt fniin Scripturu. 

It nuiy be reaaonahlv nnc'stioned, rhen, whether 
tlie (Vimniandniciit wfitcli standi* iHHNind in our 
|)ccalo<ai^. on which tho proliibition of Iina^JTfM is 
prinoipally {rroundixK was? intyii<lot! for more thiui 
^J. ttHi|K)nn"v olMiei-vance in the Ictti-r. So far is ner- 
Jf.^' ^ tain, that none could surpass tht* .lews in its littfml 
obMrrvnticc; yet this did not save llicin fmin tUu 
puniphiufnts attached tit the violation of it. If tlii^ 
be so, the literal observance is not its true uiiil 
cvarifrclienl ini[H>r(. 

" Wlien tlic trciicralion to come of your chililpen 
sliidl rise up after you," saya their injipinvl hiK* 
piver. "and the stntiifirer that shall ronio fr<mi a 
tar land yliall wiy, when tliey wv the plog-m-j* of 
that land, and its sieknesijc's whieli th« Lord Iiafh 
laid upiai it; and (hut the whole land (hi*rvof is 
IiriniKlom-. ami salt, ainl hurninj;, that it \s not 
sown, nor heareth, nor any grass ^j^weth then-in, , . 
even all nations phall my, Wlierefon- hiiih the 
Lonl done thin unto thJH lan<l? What iii<inii;th 
the hmt of this gxvai anger? Then men shall mi\\ 
IStH-anse I hey have forsaken the covenant** of tfie 
Lonl OchI of their lathei-N, which He made with 
them when He brought them forth out of the land 
of Kfrypt; for they w'cnt and served other g*H\s, 
and wornhij^pcd thorn, gods whom they knew not, 
and whom lie hail not given them." Now the 
,Tew9 of our I^ord's day <Ii(l Tiot keep this covenant, 
for they incurred the penalty ; yet they kept the 
letter of the G«mmnndmenf rigidly, arid, were 
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kiiown among ihc heathen far and vndc for their 
devotion to the " Lord God of their fiithers who 
brought them out of the lan<l of Egypt," and for 
their abhorrence of the ''go<i8 whom ile had not 
given them." If then adherence to the letterwaa no 
protection to the Jews, do[»irture from the letter 
may l>e no grnilt in Christians. 

ft should be observed, moreover, that there cer- 
tainly is a difference between the t\vo covenants 
in their res|»ective view of M3''inbol» of the Al- 
mighty. In the Old, it was bla-sphemv Ut represent 
Him under " the similitude of a cjilf that eaUith 
hay;" in the New. the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity has signitied His Pi'esence by tlie apjjear- 
anee of a Dove, an<i the Second I*erson has pre- 
sented His sacnxl Humanity for worship under the 
name of the Lnmb. 

It* follows that, if the letter of the Decalogue is 
but piirtially bindin;! on Christians, it is as jns- 
titiable, la settlnfj it before persons imder iiistruc* ■ 
tion, to omit such i»rts as do not apply U> them, \ t 
a«, when we quote passages fnnu the Pentateuch I & 
in Sermons or Leeturca generally, to pass over vci-scs I 
which refer simply to the tempoml promiso» or the I 
ceremonial hiw, which we are aeeustomed to do 
without any ititi^iition or :ip]>earanre of dealing 
irreverently with tlie sacred text. 

8. It has beeji anxiously asked, whether the 
honours paid to ^. Marv, which have grown out 
of devotion to her .-Vlmintfity I>ord and Son, do not, 
in fact, tend to weaken that devotion; and whether, 
frolir the nature of the ease, it is possible so to exalt 
a creature without withdrawing tlie heart from the 
Creator. 

In addition to what has been said on this sub- 
ject in this Chapter and the foregoing, I observe 
that the question is one of fact, not of presumption 
I or r/injecture. The abstract lawfiilnc^w-of the ho- 
1 nours paid to St. Mary, and their distinction in 
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tlifor)' from the iiicoumiiiiiumblu worwlup ]>ai(l to 
GoJ, liHVL' iilivntly bcfi) iiisistcd oii; but hen.'^ the 
question turn* upon their practicability or ex|»edi- 
cncc, which imist be dcrenninwl by ibe fact whe- 
tlier tJit-'V uru nructiaibU', Hiicl wlu-ther tlit-y huve 
1mx;ii found to be cxjMMlicnt. 

lU'iv I ubsorvf. first, that to tliusc wliti odmit 
the iiuthority of tho louncil of K(il»esua the (jUfS- 
tion is ill MO slight dt'^ive unswerco by its »]iiiction 
«f tlu- flioTo\of, iir '* MothtT of God," o a u t itlf^^ 
St. Mary, iind tlint in onlur lo protect tfie doctnne 
of the Jnearnation, and to presL-r^c the iiiith of 
Cfltholics ft-oni a speciout* llutminitariunisin. And 
if wo take a survc}' of Eiirupti at least, wu i^hall find 
that tliose i-eli^oust eonimimiocui whicii are oliHruc-- 
terized by the observance of St. Mary, line not 
the Chuivhes whieb huvt* cettKHl to lulorc her 
Ktornnl S-ni. but such m luivc rf-iiounceti thaf ob- 
servariccv The rejrai-d for His glory, ^vliich vraa 
]«ro(efise(l in that kwu j<^alousy of her exultiition, 
has not been supiKirted by the event. Thoy who 
were acciiwd of worshipping a creature in His 
Bteod, .still worship flim; their aceuscra, who ho[>e(l 
to worship ]|iin »o purely, whore obstacles to i' 
development of their prim-iph's have l>een reraov* 
have ceased to worship Him altogether. 

Next, it must Ijc observed, that the tone of the 
devotion paid to8t. Marj' is altogether distinct from 
tlwt whidi is paid to Her litemal Son, and to the 
Holy Trinity, as we shall certainly allow on in- 
sjiuetion of tnc Catholic services. The suj)rernc and 
true worship paid to the Almi^ihty is severe, pi-o- 
found, uwfid. Christ is adiln-ssed a« true God, 
wliile lie ir* ttiw .Marj ; as our Cit^ator and Judge, 
while He is most loviiJg"i tender, and ^^wiioutf. On 
the other hand, towards St. Mary (he laii;irua^c em- 

t-**** ploye<i is* iitreotionate aial anient, a.-* tnwm\| s a mqc 
' >J et^ld ot-Aii«iii.; thoujih wibthied, as coinilig from] 

*^^ her sinful kindred. llow different,, ibr instnnc-C, isi 
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the tofia of tbc />fV« Inn from that of tlie Staltat 
Mahr. In the " Tristis ft afllictii MhIit I iiigcniti," 
ill the " MattT fons tiTnorit*," ttie " Snnctn Muter," 
the "Virgo virginmii piirrhim Mihi jam non sis 
Hiuarji, Jt*a>im» mecuui divide/' the "Fac me \*ei'fe 
tecuni fiere," we have uii expreswion of the feelings 
with which we regard one whu is h rreatiirc and a 
mere human being; but in the " Hex tremendie 
iiuijc^tatid qui salvaiulos sulvas gratis^ salva me 
Funs pic'tatis," the " Ne me iieitla-s illtl die," the 
"Juste judex ultionifi, donura fac remission is," tho 
" Oro supplex et aceliuis, cx)r cuntritum quasi cinis," 
the " Pie Jesu Domine, dona eis ivquiein," wo hear 
the voice of tlic creature raisi-d in huju.' utid love, 
yet in deep awe to hia Creator, intiriite ISenefactor, 
and Judge. Or again, how distinct is tlie lutiguago 
of the lii-eviary Senices on tlie Fej*tival of l*ent*.'- 
co3t, or of the Holy Trinity, from the hmgiiage of 
tlie Services for the AH^umption ! How indescribeibly 
mnjei»tie, solonm, and wwthing is the " Veni Creator 
Spirltus" the *' Aliissimi donuni I>ei, Fons vi\ii8, 
ignis, cbaritas," or die " \gt^ ot una Trinitas, una 
et Hununa Dcitas, sancta et una Deltas,"' the " Sjjes 
nostni, «dus nostra, honor noster, Ix-ata Tritiitasi," 
the " Clioritas Pater, gratia Filius, communicatio 
Spiritus Sanetus, O beata Trinitas;" '■ Libera nos, 
Bidva nos, vivifiea uus, O Ix'uta Trinitas!" Ibiw 
gentle, on the coniniry, how full ol' AynijMithy and 
affection, how rttirring and animating, in the Office 
fi>r the Assumption, is the " Virgo pnideiitissima, 
quo progrederiii, tjiuisi aui-om valde nitilans? filin 
Sion, tola fonnosa et suavls es, pulcra ut liina, 
electa ut st>l;" the ''Sicnt dies verm circuindubsuit 
L-ani (lores rosaruim et lilia convulJiuui ;" the 
" Maria Virgo as^umpta est ad a'thvrcum thalainuin 
in quo Rex regiim stellato sedct aulio;" and the 
"Gttudeiit Angelt, laudantos benedicunf Domininn." 
Or agaiTi, the Aritiplmn, the ''Ad te clanmmus 
exules filli Ileva-, ad tr stispiminus gemeutes et 
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flentes in liac lacnfiuaruiii valle," and " Eia ergo, 
advocata nostra, inos tuos inisericunk'S oculos ad 
nos convert*," and " O clcmcns, O pia, (.) dulcis 
Vir^'o Maria."' Or the Hymn, ** Ave Maris Stella, Dui 
Mater aJma," and " Virpo aingidaris, inter omne« 
niitiH, uus culpis solutus, iiiites jfuc et oMtos." 

Nor docs it avail to ulycct that, in this contrast 
of devotional excrcisi^s, tlic human vnii supplant 
the Divine, f'runi the iiitinmty of our nature; lor, I 
pe])eat, the question is one <rf" fact, whether it has 
done 90. And next it must be a«k»l, whether the 
character of I'rotestant devotion towards oiu- Lord 
has been tliat of worship at all ; and not rather such 
as we i»iy to an excellent human beiufr, that is, no 
higher devotion thaji that which CathoUca pay to 
St. Mary, differinff from it, howe^'er, in being 
familiar, nidc, and earthly. Carnal minds vriU 
e\'er create a carnal worsliip for them!*elvcs; and to 
forbid thcrn the service of the Saints will have no 
tendency txj teiu'h them the worship of God. 

Moreover, it must Ije obfeer\"ed, what is very ilil- 
]iort}Uif, that trregit and constant as is the devotion 
which tlicCatliolic pays to St. Mary, it haaa special 
province, and 1ms far nu»re connexion with the 
I>ublic semcea uud llie festive adpect of Chris- 
tianity, and with eerfjun oxtniorillnary offices which 
she holds, than with what i« strictly persomd and 
priinar\- ui reliffion. Two instances will ser\e in 
illustration, and they are but samples of many 
others. ' 

(I.) For example, St. Ignatius' Spiritual Exer- 
cises are imiong the most approved methods of de- 
votion in the modern Catholic Cliurch ; tlicy piX)- 
ceed fvora one of the most cclebmte<l of her Saints, 
and have the praise of I'opcis ""d of the most 

' A'. If. iliii "Dtt Imilalionp." iIil' " IntrtKluctidii a \n Viix Wrote," 
iJic "SjMrilual Oonilfflt." Ibi' ■'Aninw UhfAn." tJic " raradiHiiB Alli- 
mic," ihu "R.-j;iilu v'leii," ilif "Garden of ilic Sool." itie "Journal 
01' M(•c^iuril■ll^" Ar. fcf. 
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fiiiiiieiir iiiiisti^rs of the spiritiiiil Hfb. A Hull of 
I'itiil tlm Tliirtl's " a[)provp!*, jmiUcs, ami sjuictioiis 
all and everylhin"; contained in them;"' indulgt-ticfs 
ttPC granted to the perfoi-mance of them by the 
sjimc I'opo, by Alexander the Seventh, an<l by 
ReiiL'dict the Foimwiith. St. Curio Uorromeo de* 
chitvd tluit he Icurtied mor<^ frum them tliiiii fmrn 
»1I utlicr hooks (o;(cther; St. Franris de Sales cidls 
it "ii huly nietlitHl «f refonimtioii," iiiid tlwy lire the 
model on which all the extraordinary devotiona of 
peli;^ou8 men or bodies, and the course of missioiis, 
are *'ondiicted. If iherL? is a doenmeiit wlueh is the 
aiilhontative cxpout^nt of the iiiwanl communion 
of the meinlMTs af the modem Catholic Church 
with their (maI and Saviour, it is this work. 

The Ksemsei are dii-eeled to tlie removal of ob- 
Hfaeles in the way v^ tlie soul's rt;eeiviujf and pH)- 
titln^ by the gifts of God. They undertake to effect 
this iu three ways; by remo^nng al! olijeets of this 
world, and, as it. were, brhiging the aoul *' into the 
solitude where God may speak to its heart;" next, 
by setting before it the ultiniutc end of niiin, aixl its 
own deviations from it, the beauty of holirie-ss, iind 
tile [Kitteni of Christ; and, lastly, by giving I'ulcs 
for its eorreetion. They consist of a coui'sc of 
prayer^ nu-di(atiuiis, ttelf-exanii nations, imd the 
like, which in its complete extent lasts thirty da\^; 
and these aiv divided into thivt? stjigos, — the Via 
Puiyatifo, in which sin is the main subject of con- 
sideration; tlie Via lUuminatica^ which ia devoted to 
the contemplation of our l-oril's psttJ^ion, involving 
the process of the determination of our cidlijig; 
and the Via Unitifux^ in which we proceed to tuc 
contemplation of our Lord's resurrection and as- 
cension. 

No more nct^ bo added in order to intruiliicc the 
remark for which I have ri-ferivd to these Exercises ; 
viz. thai in a work so highlv i^iiu*tione<1, so widely 
received, to intimately liearing n|Mm the most 
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sacreJ iwiiits uf ivfir^uiiul n-Iigion, very slight men- 
tion occurs of (it^votion to the Blci»3€a Virpn, Mo- 
ther of God. Th«i*e is one meiitiou of hpr in tlic 
rule given for the first Prehule or preparation, in 
which the [XTson meclitnting is directed to consider 
befuix- him a church, or other pliice ivith Cliriist in 
it, St. Mary, and whatever else is suitflhlc to the 
suhject of meditation. Another in the thirtl Exer- 
cise, hi whieh one of the three addresses is made to 
our Lady, Christ's \[other, requestinjr earnestly 
" her intercession with her Son ;" to whir.li i^ to be 
added the Ave Mary. In tlie heginning of the 
Second WtH;k there it* a fonn of otfering oun<eIves to 
God in the presence of " His intinite ^Toothless," und 
witli the witness of His "glorious Vir;^n Mnthwr 
Mnrj', and tlie whole host of heaven." At the end 
of the Meditnliori upon the Angel (juhriel's mission 
to St. Mftry,anaddrei)ft to aich Divine Person, "the 
Word Inamittlf, and His Mother." In tlie Medi- 
tation ujwn tlie Two StaiidaiTls, there is un mldreaa 
pTO!*cribe<l to St. Mary Ut implore grace fmin her 
Son thTou^rli her, with itn .Ave Mary after it. In 
the heghniing of the Third Week one address is 

Sreacribed to Christ ; or three, if devotion incites, to 
lother. Son, and Fiither. In tlie deHcriptioii jriven 
of thive ilitferent modes of pniyer we ore told, if we 
would imifjite St. Marj', we must recommend our- 
ef'lves tn her, as liaviiig power with lier Son, and 
prest-Jitly the .Ave Maiy, Salre [{ft/uuij and other 
fonny arc i>re9cribed, aa is usufd after all prayers. 
And this is alMnit the whole of the devotion, if it 
may tio he eallwl, which is rcconunended towards 
St. Mai^ in the coui-se of so nnuiy apparently as a 
hundivd and fifty Meditationt*, and tiiose ehieily on 
the events in our Lord's earthly history na recorded 
in Scripture, ft would seem then that wlmtever 
be the influence of the doctrines cfjunecled with 
St. Marj^ and the Saints in the ('atholic (.'hnrch, at 
least they do not impede or ohscure tlic fi-eest exer- 
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CISC and the ftillo»t manifestation of the devotional 
fcclincs towar*ly G<yA iitul Christ. 

( 2. ) The other iniit«no« whii^ I give in illustra- 
tion is of a difiVrent kind, but is suitable to mention. 
About forty little !)ooks have come into my pos- 
session which are in circulation among the laity at 
Home, and answer to the smaller publications of 
tlie Chiistian Kiiowledjje Society amon<r ourselves. 
They hsive been taken almost at hazard from a 
numIxT of such works, and are of various lengths; 
some rinining to aa many as two or thiXHT liimdred 
pages, others consisting of scarce a dozen. They 
may be divided into four clasiiea: — a third |>art am" 
sist« of ljo*ik$ on pnicticul sidyet'tw; annrlier third 
i.H ujhin the hiciiniatiun and Piission; and of die 
rest^ the greater part are on St, Mary, and rlie re- 
mainder upon the Sacraments, especially the Holy 
Kucharist- There are two or thrtM> lK.'»tidcs for tliv 
use of MiflsiouR. 

As to the first class, thej' are on such subiccts 
as the following: "La (.'onsoluzionc degl' Infer- 
mi;'' "Pensieri di una donna sul vestirc modomo;" 
" l/lnfcmo Aperto;" "II Piirgatorio Apcrto;" St 
Alphon«3 Liguori's "Massime etcrue;" other Max- 
im.s by St. Francis de Sales tor every <hiy in the year; 
" I'niticii |K;r ben confessarsi e conununiairsi;" and 
tlie like. The titles of the wcoml class are such oa 
*'Gesu dalla Croce fil cuore del peecatoa*;" " Novena 
del Ss. NataU- ili G. C ;" '* AittwH;ia/.ionp pel culto 
]ier|»etiio del divin cuore;" " Conipendio della Paa* 
sioiie." In the third are " 11 Mese Eucaristico," 
and a few others. 

These books are, as even the titles of some of 
them show, in great measure made up of Medita- 
tions; such are the ''Breve e pie Meditazioin " of 
P. Crasset; the " Me<litazioni per ciascun giorno del 
mese sidla Passione;" the " Aleditazioni jkt Torn 
Kucaristica." Now of these it may be said gene- 
rally, that in the body of the Me<litation St. Mury 
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U Imrdly uiciitionixl at all. For instance^ the Mtxli- 
tations mi the Piissinii, a houk uwd fordisrribulion. 
through two hundred mid suventy-sevcu [Mi^es St. 
Mnry is not once named. In the I'rayere for Muia 
which are iiddi-d, »hc is iittnxluccd, at theCoiifitwir, 
thus, " I pray tlic Virj^in, the .\ngi;ls, the Ai>LWtJca, 
and all the Siints of heaven to intercede," Hcc ; and in 
t)ic I'rojMinitioti for Peniiiit'e, she is once luld reused, 
after our Lord, as die Kctiigc of sinners, with the 
Saints and Guaixlian Angel; and at tlie ciitl of the 
Exemw there h a siniihir pniyer of four liru-:* tVtr 
the intercession of St. Mary, Angels and Saiut« of 
hdiven, Jn the Exercise for Ooniinuntoii, lu a 
prayer to <mr Lon!. "my only imtl infinite /ifood, 
my treiiJMne, my life, my [Minuiise, my all," the 
merits of the Saints are mentioned, "" Mpi-cially of 
St. Mar\'." She is also mentioned with Aii^;id8 luid 
Saintii at tlie tennination. 

In a collection of ^' Spiritual Laiub" for Missions, 
of thirty-six Iljnnns, we Und as many an elt'Ven 
addressed to St. JIary, or rciatiiiK' to her, nttum;' 
whicli are tiiMislationa of the Ave Jiarvi SteIJa, luid 
the SUtbat Mater, und the Sdhe lie^ina; and one- in 
on "the sinner's reliance on Mai-y." Five, however, 
which are ujjoii Itepeiitance, are entirely cnifugcd 
u[M)ii the subjects of our Lord and sin, ^vith the ex- 
ception of an addrcjiti to St. ^lar^'at the end of two 
of them. Seven others, upon sin, the Crucifixion, and 
the Four Lattt Things, do nut mention St. Mury'ti 
name. 

To the Manual for rlu- l'(T|fttuid Adoration of 
the Divine Heart of .!er*us there is appended one 
chimter on the Immaculate Conception. 

The most important of the first class is the French 
Pemez y hieu, which seeiiis a favourite Ixxtk, ^iiicc 
there are two trnnslatioua of it, laie of them being 
the tifieeiitli i-difioti ; and it is used for distribution 
in Mitisions. In these Uetkctions there is .-«tnrcelv n 
word said of St. Mary. At the end there b a Mctliod 
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of reciting the Crowii of the Seven Dolours of the 
Virgin Mary, wliich contains suvcii pniyurs to her, 
and llic iiiaoat Mater. 

Ouc of tlic longest books io tbu whole collcctiou 
is one consisting prineipnilv of Medittitlons on tlio 
Holy Couuuunion ; uiulur tlie title uf the " Eurhar- 
istit: Month," iia alreiwly mentioned. In theiie " l*rc- 
j«initii>Ti»," *' Aspimtions," &c., St. Maiy is hut once 
nicuiioued, luid that in ii pru3'er uddret^sed to our 
Lord. O my sweetest Bi-utliep," it says with an 
allusion to the Canticles, " who, being' made Man 
fur my salvation, hast sucked tiie milk from the 
virginal breaat of her, who is . my Mother by 
grace," &c. In a small ""Instruction" given to 
children on their first Commujuon, tliere arc the 
following questions and answers: " Is our Lady in 
tlie Host? No. ;\jx' the Angels and the Saints? No. 
Why not? liecause they have no place there." 

Of the fourth class, which i-clate to St. Mary, 
siuch us " Esereizio iid Oiiore dell' iu.UloIoni(o cuorc 
d! Maria," *" Novena di Preparazioneallu fe^-Iu dell' 
A»8uimone," " Li Quindici Misteri del Sanio Ro- 
sario," the principal is a remarkable Wmk by Father 
Si^gneri, called " 11 divoto di Maria," wnirli ix-- 
(juircs a distinct uoticu- It is far from the intentiou 
of these remai'ks to deny tJie high place which the 
Holy \'irffin holds in the devotion of Catholics; I 
am but bnnging evidence of its not interfering mth 
that incuiwiiunicahle and awful relation whicli e?dsta 
between the creature and the Creator; and, as the 
following itistances show, us far iis they go, that 
tliat relation is pre-served inviolate by such lutnours 
an are paid to St. Mar\', »o mil this treatise Uirow 
light n|ion the ratitvutU liy which the di»tinction is 
preserved between the worship of God aJid the 
honour of an exalted ei-eature, and tliat in singular 
Hccordanc(> with the remarks nmde in the foregoing 
Section. 

This work of Segneri is written against [lersons 
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who continue in sins uuder pretence of their «1cvo- 
tion to St. Murv, and in contteqiit'iic'c' it is lisl to 
draw out the laea whicli ;;ooil Catholics have of 
ber. llic idea is tJiis, that t-hL- i» absolutely the 
first of created beings. Thu,-< the trciitise siivs, that 
"God might have easily made a more beautitiU tii^ 
nwmcnt, and a greener earth, hut it was not poe- 
sible to make « higher \bith<'r than tlie Virgin 
Maiy ; and in her I'onmition tlicre has Ik^'ix wHiferped 
on mere creatures all the g\ory of which tliey are 
capable, reinaiiiiiig mere creatures," p, 31. And 
lis containing all eiv-ate«l porffcticm, she has all tlioee 
attributes, which, as vrns noticed above, the Annus 
anil iither hereties applied to our Lord, aud whurli 
the Church denied of Him as iiitiaitely below His 
Supreme Majesty. Thus she is "the created Idea in 
the making of the worhl." p. 20; "which, as Iwing a 
more exact etipy of the incarnate Idea tlian was 
L'Isewhcrc to he fuitnd, was used as t}>e original of 
the rest of the creation," p. 21. To her are applictl 
tJie wMrds, " li^go primogeiiila jiriHlivi ex ore Altis- 
eimi," beeau«c she wna predestinated in the Ktemal 
Mind ctK'vuIly with the Inairuatiun of her Divine 
Son. But to Him alone the title of Wisdom Incar- 
nate is reserved, p. 25. Again, t'hn-st is the Fintt- 
born by nature; the Virgin in a less .sublime order, 
viz. that of adoption. Again, if omnipotence is 
asciibcd to her, it is a i>articipated omnipoteneo 
(as she and all Saints have a [>artieipated son^hip, 
dlivinity, glorj', hoUneas, and worship), and is ex- 
pljiined by the words, "QuotI IX-usiinperio, tu prece, 
Virgo, i>otc»." 

Again, a special office is assigned to St Mary, 
that IS, sjn'cial as eoin]Kire<l witli all uther Saints; 
but it is marked off wiili the utmost precision from 
tliat assigned to our Lord, llms slic is said to 
have been made " the arbitn^-ss of every f^^ferf amnng 
fi-om God's meivy." IJecauiie she is the .Mother of 
Go«l, the salvation orinsinkind is said r» Ijo given to 
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her pruy*?r9 ''t/« contfrno^ but de coudupio it U due 
only hi flu- Wood uf tlie Redeemer," p. 113. "Merit 
is aiicribeil to Christ, iiiid prayer to St. Mary," 
p. IG2. Ill word, the whole may be expressed in the 
wordti, "■ Citica sjxa mea Jesus, et post Jesum Virgo 
Maria. Amen." 

Again, a distinct cultuit is assigned to St. Mary, 
but the i^enson of it is said to be the transcendant 
dignity of her Son. "A particular culttts is due lo 
the ^ irgiii beyond i-oini>itri.*<in t''^*^**"'" than that 
given to any other Saint, beamse her dignity be- 
longs to uiiuther order, namely to one which in sonic 
sense Indongs lo the onler of the Hvpfwtatic Union 
itjicli'. imd is nix.x-ssurily e<»nnected with it," p. 41. 
And '*llcr being the fliotlier of God is the aoui-cc 
of uLi the cxtruordituir)' honours due to Mary," 
p. 35. 

It is venmrlcable that the ^'Monstra tc esse Ma* 
tmm"is irxplainerl, p. IA8, oa "Sliow thyself to be 
OM- Mother;'' an interpretatiim whieh 1 think I have 
found elsewhere in these Tracts, and also in a 
book <!oinmonly used in religions houses, called the 
"Journal of jfiditatious," and elseu-here. 

Wc have reason tlien tawait for clearer proof be- 
fore: we way that tlie cuitu/* of St. Mary olwcui-ea the 
di-vine plor^' of her Son. And so nmeh may suffice 
on the Sixth Test of fidelity in the development of 
an ideal, as applied to tlie Catholie system. 



SECTION in. 

APPLICATION OF THE SEVENTH TRST OK FU>KUTV 
IK DEVEI-OrMENT. 

We have arrived at length at the seventh and 
last test, whieh was laid down in the beginning of 
\\m Kswa}', for distinguishing the true development 
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of nil idcii from its airniptioiw ami ficiTprsions. 
A corniiition is of Iiricf diiratian, runs itsuU" out 
quickly, ami eiuls in death. This genehil law givca 
u» iniilitionnl n^sistimcc in detoniuning the ohamc- 
ter of the dwc'lopincnts nf Chiistianity commonly 
ciilkd CuthoHo. 

When \vc consider the succession of apes during 
which the Catholic aystcni has endured, the severity 
of the trials it has undergone, the sadden and 
wonderful ehunjrcs without and within whieh have 
befalh-n it, the incessaTit mental activity and the 
intellectual gift« of its mauituiners, the cnthii.siti$m 
which it has kindled, the fury of the eoiitrovorsie*! 
which have Ixrn eamod on luiiong its [trnfe^ssora, tlic 
impetuosity of tlie assaulta mode upon it, the ever- 
inercnsiiii; it'siKJiisihilitics to which it has h«en 
comialtU'il by the eoiitiinious devL*lo]Mnt'nt of its 
dogiiiax, it is quite inconceivaWe that it »hr>uld not 
have bcvn broken up and last, were it a corruption 
of Ohristinnity. Yet it is still li%'ing, if there be « 
livinjj religion or philo*)phy in the world ; vigon>Hs, 
ent'i^M.ie, itersuasive, progressivi* ; riVw acqtdtnt 
enndo; it grown and is not overgrown ; It spreflds 
out, yet is not enfeebled * it is ever genninatiu^, 
yet ever consiptent with itself. Cormptionti indeeil 
are to Iw found which sleep and are sut*pendcd ; 
and these are usually called ** decays:" suen is not 
the case with Catholicity; it does not sleep, it U not 
statioiuiry even now; and that its long series of 
developments should he corruptions would be an 
instance of suatiiincd cvvht, so novel, (lo unaccount- 
able, so preternatural, as to be little short of a 
miracle, and to rival those manifestations of Divine 
Power which ^institute the evidence of Christianily. 
We sometimes ^icw with suri)ri8c aTid awe the 
decree of pain and disiiTnuijrcnicnt which the 
human frame eiui undergo without succmnbin^; 
yet at length there comes on end. Fevers have 
their crisis, fatal or favourable; but this corni})tion 
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of » thoiisatiJ yi'iirs, if oorniptioii U Ixr, lias over 
iH'cn j?rowmg ncawr death, yet never reacliinjE" it, 
lint] lias been atreng^tlicneO, not dubiliiattxl, by its 
exce-sses. 

For iiistjitice: when the Empire was converted, 
nuiltitiideA, ns is very plain, aune tri^> the Chiin-h 
on hut pftrtially relieious motives, and with habits 
and opinions infected, with the lidtR' worshi)i«« which 
thi'V li:id pntj('s.s<'dly abandoned. Iliittoty »how8 
us what anxietv und efl'ort it cost her rulf i-s to keep 
Paganism out of hi-r ]inh'. To this tendency mu^ 
be addrai the hazard which attended on the develop- 
ment of the CathoLic ritual, such as the honours 
publit^ly iii!i»i^ied to S:iints and TklartvTR, the 
formal veneration of their i-elics, and tJie usages 
and «>bser\'anccs which followed. WHiat Wiis to hui- 
dcr tlie rise of a sort of refined Pantheism, and the 
overthrow of dogmatism /Jtir/yiwu with the multi- 
pHcation of heavenly intercessors and iwtmns? If 
what is called in reproach ''Sjiint-woi"ship" reseni- 
hli-d the polytheism which it stipphintedf or was a 
eornrptinii, how did r>o;rmatism survive? ITojnna- 
ti;*m it* a religion's pivfcjiwiun of \i» own reality us 
contrasted \vith other ayatcms; but fwlytheists are 
lilit-nds, and hold that one relifjion is as f^otxl a.** 
aiiolher. \i't the tliw»lt)<;ical jsysU'in wh;* ilevchm- 
in^ iind stitnfrthenin^, as well h» ihe monastic nile, 
all the Avhile the ritual was a.'«siinilattn^ tt-H:-lf, fia 
Protestants say, to the Papinism of former ajres. 

Xor was the development of dt^natie thertlogy, 
which uaa then talcing place, a «iilent and spon* 
tuncous pr<ices3. It was ^vrougiit out and carried 
through under the fiercest controversies, and amid 
the most Icarfid risks. The Catholic faith was 
placed in n succe^ion of perils, and ro*>ko<i to ami 
i'po like a vessel at seal. 1-arge portions of Christen- 
dom were, one after another, in heresy or in schism; 
the leading Churches and the most anthoritati^'c 
schiKils fell from time to time into wrious error; 
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three l*"[)ist, [.iberius, Vigilins, Honoriiis. Iinvc 
left to posterity iho burJeii (if iIhui- dflt-iicu : but 
*he»c (liaoixlcrH were no interruption t« tlic SU8- 
tniiiwl iind steady mitrcli of the sacred science from 
implicit In-liel" to formal stnlement. The tH^riea 
tii ecclexiiL^t-ical deci»!onB, in which its pm^iTeAS 
was ever and anon signified, altciTiate hetwwn the 
one and the other side of the theoloffical dogma 
capcciiiUy in question, as if fftshioniti^ it into sEnpc 
by oi)|)'>site strokes. The controversy bepan in 
Ajwtllinoris, who confused or deniwl the Two Na- 
tures in Christ, and was condemned hy Pope 
Dainasus. A reaction followed, and Theodore of 
Jlopsuestia ventuivil to tcjich the doctrine of Two 
Persons. After Xcstorius had bi-ought that he- 
resy into public view, mid hod incurred in con- 
sequence tlie Hnatlieinii of the Tlurd KcunieniciJ 
Council, the current of controversy again shifted 
its direction ; for Kutyches nppeaired, nuiintmned the 
One Xftturc;, and \n\» condemneti at Chid<'<Hlon. 
Somelliinjr liowevur was still wiintin;; to the «ver- 
thmw of the Nestorinn doctrine of Two Persona, 
and tlie Klfth Council was fonnally directed 
against the writinsrs of Theodore and his party. 
'rhen followed the Monothelit-e licrosy, which wne a 
revival of the Eutychiuii or Monopfiysite, and wis 
condemned in the Sixth. Lii.stlv, NeHroriainsm 
once more showed itself in the AiloptionistM of 
Spain, and gave occasion to the great (^uneil of 
Fmnkfort. Any one fidse step wouhi have tlirown 
the vhole theorj' of the doctrine into iiTetrievable 
eoiifiLsioii; but it was as if Kuine one individuiU 
and pers])iracious intellect, to speak humanly, rnlifl 
the theological discussion from first to last. That 
in the long course of centuries, and in spite of 
the failure, in ixiiiits of detail, of the most gifted 
Fathers and Saints, the Church thus wrought out 
tlie one and only consistent theory which can be 
taken on the givat doctrine in dispute, proves hnw 
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clear, 8im|>le, anti exact her vi»ion of that doctrine 
^Ta3. But it proves moru than this. Is it not 
utterly incrudiblo, that mtli tliis thonmgli compre- 
hension of 80 p-eat a mysIiCr)', as far as the human 
mind can know it, she should Ix; at (hat very 
time in the commission of the grossest errors in 
relipous worship, and shoxild be hiding the God 
and Medialor. whose IneJimation she contoraplated 
with so clear an intellect, l>eJiind a crowd of idols? 
The integrity of the Catholic developments is 
still more evident when they arc \-iewed in contrast 
with tlie histor}' of other doctnnal aystemH. Philo- 
sophies and religions of the world have each its 
day, and ai-e parts of a aiiccwjsion. They (*upplant 
and are in turn supplanted. But the Catliolic reli- 
gion alone lias had no linoits; it alone has ever Iieen 
greater than the emergence, and can do what others 
cannot do. tf it were a folsehood, or a corruption, 
like the sj'stems of men, it would be ^vcak aa they 
arc; whereas it is able even to impart to them a 
strength which they have not, and it uses them for 
it* own purpbses, and locates them in its own terri- 
tory. The Church can extract good from evil, or 
at least gets no harm from it. She inherits the 
promi.*«i made to the diaciploa, tliat they should 
take up serpents, and, if they drank any deadly 
thing. It should not hurt them. When evil has 
cluiig to her, and the barlwrian pi-oplt; have looked 
on with curiosity or in mafu-e, til! she should have 
swollen or fidlen down suddenly, she has shaken 
the venomous beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 
Eusebius has set before us this attribute of Ca- 
thobcism in a passage in his history-. " These 
attempts," he saj**, speaking of the acta of the 
enemy, "did not long avail him, Truth ever con- 
solidating it«elf, and, as time goes on, shining into 
broader clav. For, while the devieea of adversaries 
were extinguished at once, undone hy their very 
impotuosit)'^, — one heresy after another pi-esenting 
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its o\vTi novelty, the fomit-r specimens ever dia- 
solviiif; hihI wnstin«r viir'umf*ly i" nmnifold and 
niultit'unn slm|«s, — the brightnft*s of the Catholic 
and ouly true Chiirch went Ibm-ard increasing and 
enlai'fpiip, ypt ever in the sitmo things, and in the 
saint? way, bfauiing oti the whole race of Greeks 
and bai'lmriaiis with the iiwfulness, and simplicity, 
and nohleneiss. jind sobrietv, and purity of ita divine 
politj* and plulo9oph\-. l^hus the caruinny against 
our wliole crued med witli Jts duy, und there con- 
tinued alone our Disciplbie, sovereign ainonjj all, 
and ackjiowledged to hv pre>eniiuctit iu iiwitdiiess, 
sobriety, and divine and lmi[o^f<^phicul doctriiieit; so 
that no one nf this day dart-a to ciwt any base rc- 
proueh upon our faitii, nor any auch ealunuiy, such 
n» it was once usual for our enemies to use."^ 

The rsaluiist *«i>s, '' We went tbroufrb fire and 
water;" nor is it jmssibk- 1o imagine trials fiercer or 
more various thim those from which Catholiei.sni has 
come forth uninjured, as out of the K]£r>'ptian sea or 
the Babylonian turnuce. First of nil were the bitter 
pereeeutiuns of the Pagan Empire in the early 
centuriert; then its sudden eonversion, the liberty 
of Christian worsliip, the development of the adhts 
aaficUmtnit and the i-eception of Moimrbir*ui into 
the ecclesiastical system. Then came the imijrtian 
of the barbarians; and then oceupution of tlie orbin 
terninim, first fi-om the North, tlieii by the Saracens 
from the South. Meanwliile the iitmous and pro- 
tracted controversy concerning the Incantation 
hung like some terrible disease ujK>n the faith of 
the Chim;h. Then came the time of thick darkness; 
and afterwards two great stniggles, one with the 
iniiterial power, the other with the intellect, of the 
World, tenniiiating in the ecclesiastical monarchy, 
and in the theology of the schools. Ami lastly caine 
the great changes consequent upon the contro- 
versies of the sixteenth century. Is it conccivablu 

> Enacb. Hist. iv. 7, ap. Cbiircb ot tJ>e Fnlhons p. 2fH: 
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that niiy one of those heresies, with which eccle- 
sia-<tio;i] hiBtory nlKninds, should have gone throuj^h 
a huiKlrydih part of these trials, yet have come out tif 
them BO nearly what it was before, aa CftthoUeisni 
haa done? Could such a tbwjlogj- as Ariiiiiism have 
lasted through the scholastic contest? or iIonta,nism 
have homo the possession of the world, without com- 
inn; to a erisis, and fatlinj;? or eould the inibooility 
of the Manicliean systeiu, as a religioti, have escajKHl 
exposure, had U Ix-'eu brought into conflict i^-ith the 
barbiinans of the Kiiipin-, or tlie ftriidul sy.steiii? 

A similar contrast tUseovors itself in the effects 
and fortunes of certain influentiiU pruicipl4.>a or 
usiiges, which have Inith been introduced into the 
CatJiolic sy.stcnj, and hit stx-ri in ojM-ration els-e- 
where. AVnen a Rvstem renlly Ja corrupt, [wwcrful 
fluents, when applied to it, do but develope lliat 
Corruption, and bring it the moT<' s]>eedily tu au 
end. They stimulate it protematxirnlly ; it puts 
forth its strength, and dies in some memorabh; act. 
Very different, has been the historj- of Catholicism, 
when it haa committed itself to such fiimiidalile 
influences. It has borne, and can bear, principlea 
or doctrines, which in otlu-i- systems of religion 
ouickly degenerate into fanaticism or infidelity. 
This might Ijc shown at great length ui the history 
of the Aristotclic philosophy within and without 
the Church j or in the history of ilonachism, or of 
Mysticism; — not tliat tlierc; ha.'^ not Ixi-ii at first a 
conflict between these powerful and unruly elements 
and the Divine System into whicli thev were entei> 
ing, but that it ended in the victorj' of Catholicism. 
The theology of St. Thomas, nay of the Church of 
his jK'riml, is built on that very Arist^jtelism, which 
the CJirly l''atht?i"ji donoumre as the source of aQ mis- 
belief, and in (mrticular of tlic Arian and Monophy- 
silc heresies. The exercises of asceticism, whicli 
are so graceful in St. Antony, so touching in St. 
Basil, and so awfiU in St. Germanus, do but become 
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a melancholy aiul gloomy superstition even in the 
most pioiw pei-sonfi who are cut off from Cathcdic 
oommunLon. And while the highest devotion iu tlie 
Church is the mystical, and eoiitempLition has been 
the token of the most feiiigularly tavoiutd SuiutiS, we 
need not look deeply into the history of niodeni 
soctB, for evidence of the excesses in conduct, or the 
errors in doctrine, to which mystics have Ix;cn led, 
who have boasted of tlieir possession of reformed 
truth, and have rejected what tliey called the cor- 
ruptions of Catholicism. 

It is true, there have been bcbsoiis when, from tlw 
operation of external or internal causes, the Church 
nas been tlirunii into what was uliua'^t a state 
of deliqiiiuiu; hut her wonderful revivals, while 
the "World was triumphin"^ over her, ia a fui*thcr 
evidence of lliu aljseiicu of comjptlon, in the 
system of doctrine and worslup into which she has 
dev('lo|K'd. Jf corruption Ix; an ineipient disor- 
ganization, surely an ubrnpt. and absolute recurrence 
to such a state, after on interval during which it 
has ce4i8ed to be, is even leas conceivable than its 
BUtttaincd existt-nce. Now this is ihe case with the 
nrvivals I sijeak of. After violent esertion men 
are exliaustetl and fall asleep; they awake the same 
as before, refreshed by the (eniporar)- cessation of 
theb activity ; and such has been the slumber and 
8uch the restoration of the C'luu'cli. She ]>auHe8 in 
her course, and almost suspends her functions; she 
rises ugaiu^ and she is herself once more; all thiu^ 
arc iu tlicii- place and reiidy for action. Doctrine is 
where it was, and usage, and precedence, and priu- 
dple^ and policy; there may Ik; changes, but tlioy 
are consolidations or adaptations; all is uiieqiiivoew 
and determinate, with an identity which there is uo 
dis]>uting. Indeed it is one of the most popubir 
charges against the CuthoUc Church at lliis very 
tiine, that she is "incorrigible ;" — ch^^ she cannot, 
if we listen to St. Athanasius or St. Leo; change 
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she never will, if we believe tlie controversialist or 
alarmist of the preM^nt day. 



Such were the thoughts concerning the **Ble»- 
8f(l Vision of Peace," of one whose long-continued 
jietitioji had been that the Most Merciiid would 
not despise the work of His own Hands, nor leave 
him to himself; — while yet his eves were dim, 
Htid his breast laden, untl he could but employ 
Keason in the things of Faith. And now, dear 
Reader, time is short, eternity is lo:ig. Put not 
fn.nu you what you have here found ; reganl it not 
OA mere matter of present controversy ; set not out 
resolved to refute it, and looking iibout for tlie best 
way of doing so; seduee not youiself with the 
imBgination tiiat it comes of di8ap[)ointti)ent, or 
disgust, or restlessness, or wouncled feeling, or 
undue sensibility, or other weaJoiess. Wrap not 
yourself muiid m the aasociatioits of yeai-s pust; 
nor determine that to be truth which you wish 
to be so, nor mako an idol of cheiHshed anticipa- 
tions. Time is short, eternity is long. 

NdNO PIUTTIS 8EKVC1I TtTUM, DOMLXK, 

SecuNDim vuRuuK xura in pace: 

QdU TlDEROHr OCtU KEI SALt'TAJtE TDCM. 
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